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IN  THIS  ISSUE: 

years  from  now. 


CLASSIFICATION 
HOUSE  NUMBER 
STYLE  NUMBER 


READY-TO-WEAR 
PRICE  TICKET 


if  ticket  stub  sorting  is  your  probiei 
is  your  answer 


How  doos  Soiiog  worit?Sortags  are  imprinted  in  your 
marking  room  on  the  Dennison  Sortag  Dial-Set.  Copy  is 
set  by  the  fast  Dial-Set  method  and  tags  are  run  off  at  the 
rate  of  165  impressions  per  minute.  The  printed  code  is 
then  translated  into  notches  along  the  edge  of  the  tag  by 
the  Dennison  Sortag  Notcher  which  can  cut  as  many  as 
23  tags  at  a  time. 

In  addition  to  ready-to-wear,  Sortag  can  be  used  to 
mark  ati^  merchandise  on  stub  ticket  unit  control  — 
shoes,  handbags,  lamps,  luggage,  wheel  toys  —  for 
which  this  size  ticket  is  suitable. 


Why  US*  Sortogs?  Dennison  Sortag  is  for  the  store  that 
finds  reading  and  hand-sortingeach  individual  unit  control 
stub  a  tedious,  time-consuming,  costly  job.  With  Sortag 
you  can  needle-sort  150  or  more  unit  control  stubs  at  a 
time.  The  sort  gives  you  all  thrtt  major  breakdowns  — 
assembles  stubs  by  classification  and  arranges  them  by 
manufacturer  and  style  number — just  as  you  keep  your 
style  reccM’ds.  Finer  sorts  then  are  no  problem. 

If  you  want  them,  Sortag  will  also  give  you  color-for- 
size,or  return  ticketing  for  merchandise  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  customer  returns. 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  EQUIPMENT 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


udstions  in  the  carpet  business  today. •• 


fi 


he  points  about 
ayon-blend  carpets 


POINT  6. 

Can  they  be  cleaned? 

Bigelow’s  wool-and-rayon  carpets  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigid  cleaning  and  sham¬ 
pooing,  with  the  same  results  as  wool  carpet. 
Tests  by  Bigelow’s  Carpet  Cleaning  Institute 
prove  that  excellent  cleaning  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  cleaned  by  established  cleaning 
methods. 


POINT  7. 

How  did  Bigelow  develop  its 
new  wool -blend  carpets? 

For  the  past  16  years,  Bigelow  has  conducted 
hundreds  of  laboratory  experiments  plus  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  small  rayon  factory  as  a  pilot  plant. 

During  those  16  years  of  research,  Bigelow 
has  woven  over  1000  experimental  carpets  con¬ 
taining  various  man-made  fibers  in  varying 
blends .  Countless  surveys;  tests  in  homes ,  stores , 
and  offices  were  made  before  the  final  selection 
of  a  special  new  tough,  long-wearing  rayon  fiber 
was  made.  Bigelow  uses  only  this  new  type  of 


carpet  rayon. 

By  combining  this  special  carpet  rayon  with 
natural  wool  fiber,  Bigelow’s  research  staff  cre¬ 
ated  a  number  of  brand-new  carpet  yams. 


POINT  8. 

What  is  Bigelow’s  policy  re¬ 
garding  these  new  fabrics? 

Bigelow  expects  to  sell  wool-rayon-blend  carpets 
from  this  time  on,  and  will  seek  new  opportimi- 
ties  for  the  broadened  use  of  blend  yams. 

We  expect  to  increase  our  production  of  blend 
carpets  in  the  future.  We  believe,  from  what 
continuing  laboratory  tests  show  us,  that  they 
will  permit  us  to  achieve  even  better  styling  at 
lower  prices. 

Proof  of  our  belief  in  these  new  carpets  may 
be  summed  up  like  this:  For  1951,  Bigelow  is 
presenting  four  new  types  of  wool-rayon-blend 
carpets,  and  a  fifth  one  of  all-rayon. 

Backing  this  belief  with  an  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars,  Bigelow  is  planning  to  enter 
the  spring  season  with  27  %  of  all  its  production 
in  these  new  carpets! 


Bigelow 

Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  see  . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1 825 
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LETTERS 


From  Fred  H.  Dilg, 

General  Merchandise  Manager 
Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles 

I  have  just  read  Lew  Hahn's  article, 
"Whose  Agent  —  Manufacturer’s  or  Con¬ 
sumer’s?”  He  has  covered  a  concerning 
subject  very  well. 

[Mr.  Dilg  enclosed  an  article  of  his 
own  published  by  the  Drexel  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.  some  time  ago  in  its  maga¬ 
zine,  "Merchandising,”  in  which  he 
expressed  his  concern  at  the  movement 
toward  brand  dominance  in  the  home 
furnishings  held.  Extracts  follow: 

It  is  only  logical  that  there  should  de¬ 
velop  a  trend  towards  the  branding  of 
merchandise  and  a  campaign  for  creating 
identity  of  creditable  products  through 
national  advertising.  Constructive  as  such 
a  movement  is,  it  has  also  within  it  impli¬ 
cations  of  distribution  methods  at  great 
variance  with  existing  procedure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  implies  the  eventual 
recognition  of  fewer  and  larger  resources 
of  manufacture  compared  to  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  now  engaged  in  supplying  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  industry,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  may  also  imply  a  trend  to  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  same  branded  goods  by  the 
majority  of  existing  retail  outlets.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
appliance  industry  has  so  established  it¬ 
self,  and  that  the  thinking  of  retailers  as 
a  whole  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
conditions  of  broad  distribution  and  mark¬ 
up  policies  which  prevail. 

We  retailers,  while  heartily  approvii^ 
of  advancement  in  methods  within  our  in¬ 
dustry,  must  also  be  most  conscious  of  the 
position  in  which  we  may  inevitably  be 
placed.  .  .  .  Certainly,  manufacturers  must 
be  equally  conscious  of  such  implications, 
for  while,  in  its  inception,  such  a  program 
of  identification  of  their  goods  may  indeed 
improve  their  market  position,  likewise, 
it  might  easily  lead  towards  less  personal 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  individual  re¬ 
tail  distributors  in  the  promotion  of  goods 
which  are  generally  available  in  competi¬ 
tive  outlets  in  their  own  trading  area.] 

From  Jules  Labarthe,  Jr., 

Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hearty  congratulations  fbr  the  article, 
“Whose  Agent  —  Manufacturer’s  or  Con¬ 
sumer’s?”  in  the  September  issue  of  Stores. 
Lew  Hahn  has  spelled  out  in  simple  words 
a  self-questionnaire  which  all  retailers 
,  must  ask  themselves. 

The  top  retail  executive  whose  business 
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the  perfect  team  for  increasing  interfloor  traffic  at  a  new  low  cost! 


Together,  the48Land  32L  make  the  perfect  combination 
for  moving  any  quantities  of  store  traffic  smoothly, 
quickly,  and  economically  among  all  floors  of  your  store. 
In  quality  of  product,  smartness  of  design,  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  performance,  the  new  48L  is  matched  only  by 
the  Westinghouse  32L. 

For  the  complete  story  about  the  new,  improved  Electric 
Stairways,  write  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Elevator 
Division,  Dept.  0,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Now— you  can  have  more  customers  enjoying  more 
shopping  trips  among  more  upper  floors  for  a  lower 
cost  than  ever  before  possible ! 

Retailers'  experience  proves  that  moving  customers 
profitably  from  floor  to  floor  calls  for  an  extra-wide 
Electric  Stairway  (the  48L)  where  traffic  is  heavy  . . . 
and  a  narrower  Stairway  (the  32L)  where  traffic  is 
lighter.  And— these  Stairways  must  be  realistically 
priced  to  meet  today’s  limited  budgets. 
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Now  supplied  with  either  Foot  Control  or 
Magnetic  Controi  Steam  Pressing  Irons 


Pictures  and  printed  descriptions  will  not  do  justice  to  our 
Professional  Pressing  Unit.  Only  by  using  these  improved  type  ad¬ 
justable  heavy-duty  pressing  stands,  with  our  fully  automatically 
controlled  electrically  heated  Steam  Generator  and  Patrick  Super¬ 
heated  Steam-Electric  Pressing  Irons,  can  one  fully  appreciate  the 
tremendous  step  forward  this  equipment  provides  in  the  modern 
streamlined  Alteration  Department. 

Only  by  seeing  how  the  work  is  handled  quickly,  smoothly  anil 
efficiently  can  one  understand  why  stores  and  shops  everywhere,  in 
increasing  numbers,  are  adopting  this  equipment  as  the  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  pressing  and  finishing  problems. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars.  We  will  appreciate  hearing 
from  you. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEEN  COMPANY 

W.  Vmm  Bmrmm  Sire^t  .  .  Ckieoffo  7,  iUimoia 


has  been  built  on  the  basis  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  people  who  patronize  his  store 
is  being  undermined  by  this  growing  trend 
of  many  buyers  to  serve  as  agents  for  those 
manufacturers  who  supply  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  allowance,  the  best  looking  sales 
booklets,  and  other  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  along  with  the  merchandise. 

From  Bernard  Brown 
Treasurer,  Lit  Brothers 

The  story.  Retailing  with  Electronics 
[Stores,  September,  1 950]  reminds  me  that 
as  far  back  as  1928  we  were  told  how  all 
retail  accounting  was  going  to  be  done  by 
means  of  punched  cards  and  tabulating 
equipment.  All  information  was  to  be  put 
into  the  cards  automatically,  and  the 
answers  would  come  forth  automatically. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  this  ever  happened. 

I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Jeming’s  article 
too  is  a  little  premature.  He  fails  to  tell 
whether  the  number  of  the  customer  will 
be  punched  by  the  salesclerk  or  automati¬ 
cally  transmitted  by  some  kind  of  number 
card,  and  particularly  what  happens  when 
the  customer  forgets  her  number  or  her 
card.  He  fails  to  indicate  how  we  are 
going  to  assign  numbers  to  each  of  the 
several  hundred  thousand  different  pieces 
of  merchandise  in  the  store,  and  how,  eco¬ 
nomically,  we  are  going  to  put  this  number 
on  little  notions  or  housefumishings  items. 

Mr.  Jeming  substitutes  tape  and  elec¬ 
tronics  for  cards  and  tabulating  machines. 
However,  the  failure  was  never  in  the 
cards  and  tabulating  machines,  but  in 
getting  the  data  to  the  machines. 

From  Joseph  B.  Jeming 

1.  The  charge  customer  is  issued  a  per¬ 
forated  token,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
transmitter  and  does  not  require  the  clerk 
to  punch  any  number  keys.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  forgets  the  token  or  the  account 
number,  a  temporary  token  is  issued. 

2.  .\11  merchandise  must  be  given  a 
code  number— whether  a  general  classifica¬ 
tion  number  for  things  like  notions,  or  a 
specific  number  for  unit  control.  .Several 
hundred  thousand  items  can  be  taken  care 
of  with  a  six  digit  code. 

For  items  like  notions  and  housewares 
pin  tickets  or  labels  can  be  used,  and  the 
code  nuntber  can  be  recorded  by  the  sales¬ 
clerk  by:  (1)  pressing  the  appropriate  keys 
or  (2)  inserting  a  master  merchandise  tag 
for  each  type  of  item. 

The  previous  attempts  at  remote  con¬ 
trol  accounting,  utilizing  punch  cards,  did 
not  offer  cost-cutting  as  an  advantage. 
.\lso,  department  stores  were  not  farsight¬ 
ed  enough  to  give  the  ideas  a  genuine  test. 
(.Are  they  now?)  Finally,  prewar  labor 
costs  and  work  hours  made  manual  op¬ 
eration  cheap  compared  to  the  cost  of 
machines.  The  situation  is  now  reversed. 
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By  LEW  HAHN 


Mr.  Symington  on  Controls 

OF  special  interest  to  all  who  have  been  puzzling  over  the 
possibilities  of  early  application  of  Government  con¬ 
trols  on  prices  and  wages,  etc.,  was  an  interview  given  by  W. 
Stuart  Symington,  chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re¬ 
sources  Board,  which  appeared  in  the  October  20th  issue  of 
U.  S.  News  &:  World  Report.  The  interview,  reported  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers,  filled  seven  pages  of  the 
magazine  and  seemingly  was  intended  to  be  reassuring  to 
the  people  and  business. 

Most  advcKates  of  the  free  enterprise  system  probably 
would  be  favorably  impressed  by  the  very  reasonable  tenor 
or  Mr.  Symington’s  replies  to  the  questions  which  were  put 
to  him.  Answering  the  leading  question  as  to  when  “this 
country  will  be  experiencing  controls”,  he  pointed  out  that 
already  some  controls  are  in  operation,  on  rubber,  on  credit 
and  affecting  inventories  and  priorities,  but  there  had  been 
“considerable  hope”  that  the  general  application  of  price 
controls  and  wage  controls  “may  be  avoided  or  delayed”  and 
there  still  is  a  possibility  that  these  can  be  avoided  “if  ail 
of  the  more  indirect  controls  are  used  vigorously.”  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  up  until  the  Korean  outbreak,  prices  had  begun 
to  stabilize  but  that  many  price  increases  have  been  so  great 
since  then  that  the  “future  inflationary  spiral”  still  is  great. 

“Nevertheless,”  Mr.  Symington  was  quoted,  “we 
must  maintain  a  balanced  position  and  not  put  the 
whole  economy  in  a  strait  jacket  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  when  the  situation,  although  serious, 
cannot  be  compared  to  an  all-out  war  effort.” 

Again,  he  expressed  the  conviction  that,  if  we  are  pushed 
into  price  and  wage  controls,  it  will  be  “because  other  meas¬ 
ures  have  not  been  imposed  strongly  enough,  or  because 
business,  or  labor,  or  both,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  de¬ 
fense  situation  to  raise  prices  or  wages  or  both  as  much  as 
the  economic  situation  enables  them  to,  instead  of  only  as 
much  as  the  economic  situation  forces  them  to.”  At  another 
point  he  cautioned,  “Also,  we  must  not  have  so  much  re¬ 
straint  as  to  discourage  our  free  enterprise  system,  which  we 
need  more  than  anything  else.” 

Careful  reading  of  the  interview  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Symington  was  trying  to  be  reassuring,  but  that 
perhaps  he  could  not  afford,  at  this  time,  and  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  one  magazine,  to  be  entirely  frank.  We  got  the 
impression  he  was  saying  the  things  he  believed  business 
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men  would  like  him  to  say.  That,  however,  is  not  to  argue 
that  he  was  saying  anything  which  he  did  not  himself  be¬ 
lieve.  Consequently,  our  reaction  was  favorable.  His  state¬ 
ments  were  such  as  most  of  the  retailers  whom  we  know 
probably  would  find  themselves  agreeing  with,  and  they  led 
us  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Symington  wants  to  be  reasonable; 
that  he  is  discerning  and  he  should  be  a  good  man  to  work 
with— if  he  proves  wise  enough  to  consult  with  those  who 
may  know  more  about  some  things  than  he  possibly  can 
know  about  all  things. 

Here's  A  Different  Reaction 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  just  received  an  interesting 
letter  from  a  friend  in  the  manufacturing  industry  who, 
up>on  reading  the  Symington  interview,  comes  to  very  differ¬ 
ent  conclusions.  Here  are  a  few  quotations  from  his  letter: 

“While  a  lot  of  things  that  Mr.  Symington  says 
make  sense,  I  couldn’t  help  but  get  the  impression 
that  this  entire  program  will  be  handled  on  an  un¬ 
economical  and  very  exfiensive  basis.  Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton  tosses  billions  around  like  so  many  bags  of  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  in  any 
part  of  the  article  that  there  will  be  any  attempt  to 
insure  that  the  job  will  be  done  economically. 

“Sometime  ago,  in  the  Readers’  Digest,  there  was 
an  article  with  the  headline  ‘Is  There  Room  in  the 
Poorhouse  for  149  Million  People?’  This  article 
pointed  out  that  if  everyone  in  the  country  cashed 
his  life  insurance  policy  the  total  would  amount  to 
44  billions;  that  if  every  urban  home  owner  sold  his 
home  the  total  woidd  amount  to  30  billions;  that 
if  every  farmer  sold  his  farm,  including  equipment 
and  live  stock,  the  total  would  amount  to  25  bil¬ 
lions.  After  looking  over  that  set  of  statistics,  it  is  a 
little  griping  to  me  to  have  Symington  say  that  our 
defense  outlay  for  the  first  year  will  be  at  least  30 
billions  and  that  the  figure  will  go  up  sharply  after 
that.  I  don’t  believe  Mr.  Symington  has  any  more 
idea  how  much  a  billion  dollars  is  than  you  or  1. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  think  he  is  in  position  to 
make  a  real  contribution,  and  it  would  really  be 
gratifying  to  read  that  he  is  laying  plans  to  go  all 
out  on  the  kind  of  defense  program  that  we  need, 
but  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  setting  up  the  kind 
of  program  that  will  see  to  it  that  purchases  are  kept 
in  line  with  actual  requirements;  that  expenses  and 
costs  will  be  carefully  checked;  and  that  he  will  do 
his  level  best  to  see  that  every  taxpayer  gets  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  for  a  dollar.” 

The  Quartermaster  General  Buys  Sheets 

Our  manufacturer  friend  then  goes  on  to  give  what  he 
considers  a  typical  illustration,  quoting  a  careful  market 
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It’s  bad  business 
to  stand  a  lady  up 


(ESPECIALLY  A  GOOD  CHARGE  CUSTOMER) 


The  seconds  may  be  ticking  a  good  ac¬ 
count  right  off  your  books,  if  there  is 
delay  in  checking  credit  on  a  charge 
purchase. 

Expedite  credit  approval  on  charge  sales 
and  you  help  to  increase  the  number  and 
ralue  of  your  store’s  charge  accounts. 
Charge  accounts  are  used  more  when  you 
make  impulse  buying  easier  and  pleasanter. 
Above  all,  fast  credit  OK’s  protect  your 
most  valuable  asset — satisfied  customers 
who  shop  in  your  store  year-after-year. 

KELLOGG  Credit  Authorizing  Systems 
have  streamlined  credit  approval  pro¬ 
cedure  in  some  of  the  biggest  and  best 
'  known  stores  in  the  world.  Besides  helping 
to  raise  charge  account  volume,  they  give 
salespeople  more  time  to  sell — reduce 
credit  department  work — cut  delivery 
costs  by  making  ‘‘take-with”  charge  buy¬ 
ing  easier. 

KELLOGG  Credit  Authoritieg  Systems  may  be  had  ia 
capacities  for  aey  store — big  or  little.  They  may  be 
automatic  or  manual— or  combine  credit  authoris¬ 
ing  with  a  complete  Select-O-Phone  Dial  Intercom¬ 
munication  System. 


How  KELLOGG  Crodit  Authorizing  Systems 
Reduce  Charge  Time  to  Seconds 


I  •  Solos  porton  mokos 
owt  tho  chorgo  solos 
slip,  diols  prepor  crodit 
owthofitor  ond  plocos 
tho  slip  in  tho  Kollogg 
Porfecotor  boilt  into  tho 
Crodit  Authorising  Sys* 
tom  phono. 


A •  Crodit  authorising 
dork  locotos  customor's 
tilo — prossos  o  button 
thot  oporotos  tho  Por> 
forotor,  indicoting  thot 
crodit  is  OK. 


Kollogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Company 
6692  So.  Cicoro  Avo.,  Chicogo  31,  III. 

Piooso  sond  us  your  booklot  on  crodit  authorizing  procoduro. 


Kollogg  Crodit  Authoris¬ 
ing  Tolophono  and  Solos 
Slip  Porforotor. 


0*  Tho  ontiro  tronsoc- 
tion  tokos  just  o  tow 
soconds — is  orror-proof. 
Thoro  oro  no  onnoying 
guostions,  no  guoss 
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authority  who  has  pointed  out  that  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral  liad  just  accepted  bids  for  128-count  sheets  at  $2.40 
each  >r  $28.00  a  dozen,  whereas  the  current  market  price  is 
|26.h')  tops,  and  they  could  be  bought  off  Macy’s  counters 
for  $23.88  a  dozen  today.” 

At  another  point  in  his  letter,  this  manufacturer  says: 

"1  here  is  far  too  little  in  Symington’s  press  conference  on 
Incrc.ised  production,  and  I  think  a  lot  too  much  on  increas¬ 
ing  taxes  to  a  point  that  will  keep  the  money  in  circulation 
‘down’  to  the  level  of  available  goods.”  He  likewise  objects 
to  the  way  in  which  he  thinks  Mr.  Symington  “ducks  the 
issue  on  wage  control”  and  expresses  the  conviction  that 
“practically  every  union  in  the  country  will  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  upward  before  any  real  controls  are  applied.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  our  correspondent  concludes 
that  .Mr.  Symington  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  capable 
people  in  his  organization. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Symington,  we  think  the  initiative  in  this 
interview  was  with  the  staff  members  of  U.  S.  News  Sc  World 
Report.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Symington  answered  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  him.  If  there  had  been  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  economical  operation,  etc.,  it  is  possible 
he  might  have  given  replies  which  would  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  our  correspondent. 

What  a  Manufacturer's 
Sales  Tax  Would  Do  to  You 

C)n  October  6th,  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Gcxxls  Association  met  in  our  New  York  office 
and  came  to  an  agreement  over  the  subject  of  increased  taxa¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  current  emergency.  Our  Committee  ex¬ 
pressed  definite  opposition  to  an  excess  profits  tax  and 
amplified  its  position  by  pointing  out  that  while  retailers 
would  favor  taxing  profits  derived  from  war  emergencies 
little,  if  anything,  favorable  can  be  said  about  a  tax  which 
encourages  waste  and  is  inflationary  as  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax  has  been  shown  to  be.  To  meet  the  Government’s  need 
for  increased  revenue,  the  Committee  recommended  a  “Cor¬ 
poration  Defense  Tax”  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the 
normal  and  surtax  paid  by  corp>orations.  The  corpjorate  nor¬ 
mal  and  surtax  should  be  rolled  back  to  38  per  cent,  broken 
down  as  follows:  a  normal  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  all  corporate 
net  income  and  a  surtax  of  18  per  cent  on  all  corporate  net 
income  in  excess  of  $25,000.  The  proposed  “Corporation 
Defense  Tax”  should  be  some  specified  percentage  of  the 
normal  and  surtax,  not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  30  per  cent. 

In  the  newspaper  press  of  October  20th  appears  a  release 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  announcing 
that  the  taxation  committee  of  that  organization  favors  a 
similar  “Corporation  Defense  Tax.”  The  only  differences 
seem  to  be  that  NAM  proposes  the  normal  corporate  rate 
should  be  18  per  cent  and  the  surtax  rate  20  per  cent,  while 
the  proposed  “Corpjoration  Defense  Tax”  is  offered  without 
any  suggested  limit  on  the  rate. 

Thus  far,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  agreement  le- 
tween  the  two  taxation  committees.  However,  it  is  to  be 
hopjetl  NAM’s  additional  prop)osal  for  “a  uniform  manufac¬ 
turers’  excise  tax  on  all  end  products  except  food  and  food 
[>r(xlutts”  to  repjlace  the  current  “selective,  discriminatory 


and  inequitable”  excise  tax  on  some  20  manufactured  items, 
will  get  no  suppx)rt  outside  of  NAM’s  tax  committee.  If 
NAM  really  wants  to  prevent  “discriminatory  and  inequit¬ 
able”  taxation,  it  never  should  advance  such  a  scheme  as 
this  so-called  “manufacturers’  ”  tax.  It  may  have  the  public 
seeming  of  an  act  of  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  the  NAM, 
but  actually,  it  is  one  of  those  instances  where  the  apparent 
generosity  is  all  at  the  exptense  of  other  pieople.  Such  a  tax 
would  not  be  paid  the  manufacturer  until  he  had  collected 
it  from  his  customer,  the  retailer.  Therefore,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  would  have  nothing  invested  in  such  an  impx>st. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  retailer  would  pay  the  tax  when¬ 
ever  he  pjurchased  merchandise  and  his  funds  would  be 
invested  in  that  tax  until  he  managed  to  sell  the  goods.  In 
some  lines  and  in  many  cases,  his  funds  would  be  invested 
in  this  so-called  “manufacturers’  ”  tax  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  in  many  cases,  he  never  would  get  the  tax  money  back. 

Markdowns  play  all  too  great  a  p>art  in  modern  merchan¬ 
dising.  When  the  time  comes  that  goods  can  be  moved  only 
at  sacrifice  prices,  does  anyone  believe  the  tax  would  be  re¬ 
covered  when  marked-down  goods  were  sold?  If  the  tax 
should  be  five  pier  cent— actually  it  probably  would  be  more 
—then  every  retailer  would  have  that  much  more  money  in¬ 
vested  in  all  his  merchandise,  except  food,  or  food  products. 
If  he  were  allowed  to  take  a  markup  on  the  amount  of  the 
tax  it  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  public  unduly.  If  fie 
were  not  pjermitted  to  take  a  markup,  the  tax  would  be  all 
the  more  discriminatory  as  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer,  because  the  retailer  should  not  be  expjected  to 
use  capital  without  some  prosp>ect  of  a  return  from  its  use. 

Retailers  do  not  welcome  any  more  sales  taxes.  There 
are  too  many  now  with  many  states  and  some  cities  having 
sales  taxes,  and  there  also  are  the  federal  retail  excises,  but 
if  there  must  be  a  sales  tax,  then  it  would  be  far  better  for 
all  concerned,  the  public,  the  retailer  and  the  Government, 
if  it  were  placed  at  the  retail  level.  Do  not  let  the  apparent 
generosity  of  the  NAM  fool  you  in  regard  to  their  “manu¬ 
facturers’  ”  tax.  It  would  fall  on  you,  the  retailer. 

If  Your  Discounts  Are  Important 

]^^OST  retailers  should  know  from  experience  the  extent 
to  which  the  earning  of  net  profit  depends  up>on  the  stores 
earning  the  various  discounts  which  have  lecome  standard 
in  the  different  trades.  There  have  been  many  years  in  the 
past  when  the  discounts  earned  have  turned  the  final  result 
from  red  to  black  figures.  In  recent  years  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  discount.  That  probably  has 
Ijeen  due  to  the  failure  of  management  to  impress  buyers 
with  the  importance  of  discounts.  As  a  consequence,  few 
manufacturers  realize  how  vitally  important  to  retail  opera¬ 
tion  the  discount  is,  and  so  they  have  been  tending,  more 
and  more,  either  to  reduce  or  entirely  eliminate  discounts. 

While  retail  buyers  show  this  apathy  on  the  subject  of 
discounts,  there  are  forces  within  the  manufacturing  field 
which  are  working,  in  and  out  of  season,  to  abolish  discounts. 
We  have  before  us  the  report  of  a  “Study  of  Invoice  Datings 
and  Discounts,”  made  by  the  Credit  Research  Foundation 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  which  obviously 
is  calculated  to  induce  manufacturers  to  eliminate  discounts. 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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Plan  your  next  warehouse 

so  that  merchandise  FLOWS! 


Smooth  running,  low  cosU  movement  of  goods  from 
receipt  to  delivery  builds  up  profit.  It  is  accomplished  by 
care^l  planning  of  warehouse  layout  so  that  the  greatest 
volume  of  goods  is  handled  in  the  shortest  time,  with  the 
lowest  warehouse  population. 

Store  management  knows  that  there  is  no  ready-cut, 
prefabricated  solution.  All  warehouse  planning  must  stem 
from  the  individual  problems  of  your  operation.  Will  a 
muhi-story  or  a  one-story  structure  be  more  efficient  for  you? 
If  one  story,  what  will  be  the  most  efficient  area?  What 
about  column  spacing?  What  ratio  of  aisle  to  stock  space 


will  work  best  for  you?  What  is  the  most  efficient  ceiling 
height  for  your  purposes?  What  stacking  height  will  be 
most  economical?  Should  racks  and  bins  be  stationary 
or  movable? 

These  and  dozens  of  other  questions  are  studied  and 
related  to  your  needs  by  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  as  they 
work  to  help  your  management  realize  the  extra  profit 
which  will  result  from  sound  warehouse  planning  and 
operation. 

May  we  help  you,  as  we  have  so  many  of  America's  most 
successful  department  stores  during  the  past  25  years? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


lo  east  40th  St.,  New  York  i6,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
IVashington  Representative,  NRDGA 

Novkmbkr  1,  1950. 

Slowly  but  surely,  NPA  is  adding  to  its  list  of 
regulations.  It  now  seems  quite  apparent  that  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  rapidly  toward  a  controlled  economy.  The  real  danger 
lies  in  the  possibility  that  after  a  few  regulations  are  put 
into  effect,  the  need  for  further  controls  will  develop.  In 
other  words,  one  control  begets  another. 

Steel,  copper,  zinc,  lead  and  rubber  are  already  on  the 
"short”  list.  As  NPA  allocates  portions  of  these  products 
for  defense  purposes,  the  need  for  allocations  all  the  way 
down  the  line  will  develop.  You  cannot  skim  10  jjer  cent 
to  20  |>er  cent  off  the  supply  of  any  raw  material  without 
controlling  the  balance  of  the  supply  in  order  to  achieve 
equitable  distribution.  This  situation,  to  most  Washing¬ 
ton  observers,  leaves  the  way  open  for  all-out  controls  when 
they  are  not  actually  needed. 

Spending— Spending  by  the  military  is  as  free  of  restraint 
as  it  was  during  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  Congress 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  question  requests  for  more  defense 
spending.  As  a  result,  we  will  add  billions  to  the  already 
huge  amounts  set  aside  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force.  $30  billions  are  already  allocated  for  mili¬ 
tary  spending  with  the  chances  of  another  $15  billions 
being  added  by  the  special  session,  if  it  is  called,  or  im¬ 
mediately  ujjon  the  return  of  Congress  in  January.  This 
means  a  total  budget  of  something  like  $70  billions. 

The  additional  funds  will  come  from  a  slight  increase 
in  corporate  rates  and  an  excess  profits  tax.  Already  the 
drums  are  beating  to  prevent  profit  building-up  during 
the  emergency  period.  An  increase  in  personal  rates  is 
being  considered,  but  with  it  all,  we  will  not  be  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis.  Deficit  spending  will  return  with  a  bang. 

BLS  Index  to  Be  Revised— The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  undertaken  a  15  month 
program  directed  toward  a  revision  of  the  BLS  Index  of 
consumers’  prices.  When  completed,  the  Bureau  feels  it 
will  be  able  to  keep  a  better  check  on  the  changes  in  prices 
of  goods  and  services  that  people  buy  and  to  measure  the 
effect  of  the  emergency  program  upon  prices. 

A  major  feature  of  the  study  will  be  to  determine  which 
individual  goods  and  services  should  be  included  in  the 
final  index.  .More  than  400  items  not  already  coveretl  will 
l>e  studied.  The  second  phase  of  the  survey  will  deal  witfi 
the  kinds  of  stores  and  areas  that  should  be  represented 


m  a  revision  of  the  index.  Prices  on  a  selected  list  will  be 
t becked  in  a  rather  extensive  list  of  stores.  The  third  part 
of  the  program  will  determine  what  cities  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  revised  index.  In  this  connection,  price 
changes  for  50  selected  items  will  lie  studied  in  42  or  more 
cities  of  various  sizes  and  economic  characteristics. 

LIFO— E.  C.  Stephenson,  Vice  President  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  and  Chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Lifo  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  in  Washington  recently  discussing  plans  for  the 
reintroduction  of  NRDGA’s  LIFO  bill  early  in  the  op>ening 
session  of  the  82nd  Congress  in  January.  Mr.  Stephenson 
said,  "Although  we  were  unsuccessful  in  the  last  Congress 
in  securing  consideration  of  our  LIFO  bill,  we  are  hojaeful 
that  the  82nd  Congress  will  correct  the  inequity  that  now 
exists.  LIFO  retroactivity  can  be  secured  but  it  depends 
upon  the  f>ersonal  contacts  and  letter  writing  of  retailers 
with  their  Congressmen.  1  have  talked  with  Congressmen 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  have  told  me,  ‘I’ve 
never  heard  of  LIFO.’  In  1951,  we  hojie  that  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  members  of  NRDGA,  no  member  of 
(Congress  will  be  able  to  make  that  statement.” 

Looking  Ahead— Retailers  face  some  difficult  problems  with 
the  ojjening  of  the  82nd  Congress  in  January.  Many  of 
the  bills  that  were  successfully  defeated  or  pigeonholed 
during  the  last  session  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  new 
Congress.  It  seems  certain  that  the  labeling  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  80th  Congress,  which  died  with  it,  will  be 
reintroduced  early  next  year.  These  bills  provided  for  laws 
similar  to  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  to  cover  rayon, 
furs  and  cotton.  NRDGA  successfully  opposed  these  bills 
in  the  last  session. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Tobin  has  indicated  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  that  he  believes  that  a  75  cent  minimum  wage  is  not 
realistic  under  present  conditions.  Look  for  a  $1.00  mini¬ 
mum  wage  amendment  to  be  introduced. 

The  Treasury  Department  will  be  pressing  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  it  backed  in  the  last  session  that  would 
j>ermit  goods  to  be  mailed  into  the  country  duty-free  when 
their  value  did  not  exceed  $10.  International  mail  order 
houses  would  be  a  real  possibility  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Optometry  Control.  This  legislation  has  been  introduced 
on  several  occasions.  It  would  in  effect  prohibit  stores 
from  ojierating  an  optometry  department  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  introduced  in  the  last  session  de¬ 
clared  optometry  to  be  a  “profession”.  It  is  historic  that 
District  bills  become  models  for  the  several  states  to  follow. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  plans  are  under  way  to  con¬ 
sider  important  tax  matters  dealing  with  a  national  sales 
tax,  increase  in  excise  taxes,  as  well  as  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  rates.  All  are  vitally  important  to  retailing. 
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NATION-WIDE  SURVEY 


among  buyers,  floor  salesmen,  customers  proves  Palm  Beach*  is 


"Gnaf. .  ."fiae". .  ."Wonderful 


n 


Buyers'  Opinions: 

82.4%  of  the  buyers  expressed  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  AU-Nrw  Palm  Beach,  with  opinions  like:  ^Greadv 
improved  in  fabric  smoothness  and  wrinkle  resistance."  "It 
has  better  stylint,  fy,  tailoring."  "Construction  makes  an 
improved  rnodtl."  "Fabric  lighter  wei^,  cooler." 

71.5%  of  the  buyers,  when  asked  how  new  Palm  Beach 
compared  with  old,  stated:  "Much  better"  "Good,"  or 
"Improved  in  FABRIC,  STYLING,  PATTERNS  and 
COLORS." 


70.1%  said  COLORS  were:  "Better,"  "Ixirger  selection," 
"Good,"  "Improved  a  lot." 

78.1  %  commented  on  TAILORING  as:  "Improved," 
"Better,"  "Finer  than  ever." 

4^.5%  of  the  salesmen  said:  "Palm  Beach  gives  us  the 
FASTEST  SALE." 


Customers'  Opinions: 


Salesmen's  Opinions: 

94.9%  of  the  salesmen  emphasized  FABRIC  as  the  big* 
gest  improvement  in  new  Palm  Beach,  reporting  as  follows: 
"Gready  improved,"  "More  luxurious,"  "Doesn't  scratch," 
"Cool  as  Palm  Beach  always  has  been." 

77.2%  voted  STYLING  the  big  improvement,  stating: 
"Better,  mudi  improved,"  "Good,"  "Shaped  better  at  tM 
akoulders,"  "Better  Fitting." 

68.4%  favored  PATTERNS,  describing  them  as: 
"Better,"  "Improved,"  "Excellent." 


80  %  of  Palm  Beach  new  owners  said  its  outstanding  fea* 
ture  was  COOLNESS. 

42.2%  specificalW  mentioned  WRINKLE  RESIST- 
ANCE,  stating:  "The  salesman  was  ri^t,  when  he  said  it 
bounces  out  wrinkles,"  "Holds  its  press  in  hot  weather," 
"Looks  fresh  because  it  hangs  out  wrinkles." 

65%  emphasized  SMOOTHNESS  of  FABRIC  with 
statements  like:  "Feels  good  to  your  body,"  "Smoother," 
"Good,"  "Fine,"  "Improved." 

91%  said:  "PRICE  is  right,  low,  wonderful.” 


☆ 

Our  Planned  Delivery  Program  is  proceeding  on  schedule.  We  are  manu¬ 
facturing  40%  more  than  in  any  previous  year  in  our  history.  Our  styles 
are  marked  red  for  November,  green  for  December  and  blue  for  Febru¬ 
ary  debvery . . .  and  as  marked  they  will  be  delivered.  We  do  not  expect 
to  go  on  allotments. 

This  applies  to  our  entire  new  line... Palm  Beach,*  Palm  Springs,*  Sun- 
frost,*  Springweave,t  Resortweave.ft 

The  right  merchandise  •  •  •  af  the  right  timel 


*Reft,  T.M.^GoodaU’Sanfordt  /nc.,  Aaron, 
Mohair  and  Nyion  in  moU 

iHeg,  T.M.,  Palm  B^ach  Co.,  Virttin  tPool^ 
Kid  Mohair^  Rayon  and  Nylon. 

\\Reg.  ‘^PP;  OoodaUSanford,  Inc., 

Rayon,  Wool,  Mohair  and  Nylon, 
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Construction  of  the  n’orld’s  largest  suburban  shopping  center  and  largest  suburban 
department  store  began  last  month  in  Lakeu'ood  Park,  Calif.  Here  the  Mrry  Com¬ 
pany  broke  ground  for  its  fourth  branch  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Abot'e,  an  aerial 
photo  of  the  154-acre  Laketvood  Park  area,  tvith  a  model  of  Lakeivood  Center 
imposed.  Artist’s  sketches  at  the  right  shore  the  main  shopping  mall,  a  c/uarter-mile 
long,  unbroken  by  street  crossings  and  ivith  no  vehicular  traffic;  and,  in  the  loiver 
cut,  an  exit  to  the  tunnel  system  through  which  trucks  u’ill  make  deliveries  to  stores 
at  their  basement  levels. 


THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


(ontrol  cluring  W^orlcl  War  11  was  tail- 
iiic  <)1  the  Iree/e-lypt  regulation  to 
make  proper  allowance  lor  the  lag  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail  prices, 
rherelore,  when  NRDCiA’s  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Connnittee,  a  sub-group  of  the 
I’mergency  Controls  Connnittee,  met 
(Ml  October  l(i  it  reconnneiuletl  that  il 
price  control  should  he  instituted,  re¬ 
tailers  should  lie  permitted  to  price 
goinls  on  a  pricing  chart  which  would 
maintain  pre-Korean  markups  by  price 
range.  Even  a  general  freeze  tyjie  of 
control  could  include  some  kind  of  al¬ 
lowance  for  price  lag  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  really  equitable 
arrangement  within  a  “freeze”  frame¬ 
work. 

Other  arguments  against  the  GMPR 
control  of  World  War  II  are  many 
and  sound.  It  froze  many  inequities. 
It  penalized  those  who  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  hold  prices  down.  It  encour¬ 
aged  diversion  of  production  to  high 
priced  items.  It  invited  an  influx  of 
“new  items”  and  “new  manufacturers,” 
and  completely  failed  in  these  cases  to 
control  (luality.  In  the  end,  the 


WTITH  the  entrance  of  Chinese 
^  troo|)s  into  the  Korean  war  and 
with  the  political  catnpaigtis  over,  it 
appeared  that  the  movement  towards 
a  controlled  economy  would  gather 
speed.  In  October  it  was  believed  that 
the  .\P.\  would  tiot  impose  retail  iti- 
ventory  control  before  February— if 
theti.  But  if  there  is  another  wave  of 
war  scare  buying,  that  timetable  will 
have  to  lie  revised. 

.\  more  serious  pi  ospect  is  price  con¬ 
trols,  resulting  from  acceleration  of  the 
military  program.  Even  if  the  Chinese 
threat  lades,  consumer  interest  in  price 
coiurol  is  likely  to  quicken.  Ciovern- 
meiu  spokesmen,  including  Stuart 
Symington  anti  .Man  Valentine,  have 
stuck  to  the  position  that  inflation 
should  be  fought  as  long  as  possible 
with  credit  controls  and  tax  increases. 
But  Symington  recently  said  there 
were  too  many  totally  unjustified  price 
increases;  and  the  public  temper  on 
the  subject  has  not  been  improved  by 
publication  of  record-breaking  corpo¬ 
ration  profit  reports. 

The  worst  headache  of  retail  price 


.\Rl)(iA  hunted  down  siK'cimens  of 
staple  articles  of  pre-OP.\  ipiality  for 
((tm|)arison  with  those  being  produced 
(often  at  01*.\-approved  higher  prices) 
in  l!H4  and  11)45.  I  he  argument  was 
effective,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  rounil 
up  the  pre-OP.\  goods.  The  Price 
C^ontrol  Connnittee  has  suggested, 
therefore,  that  \Rl)(iA  now  collect 
and  “impound”  a  number  of  basic 
commodities  in  each  merchandise  cate¬ 
gory.  If  the  price  control  yet  to  come 
should  show  signs  of  turning  into  a 
IJtogram  of  merchandise  deterioration, 
there  will  be  evidence  at  hand  to  work 
with. 


Busy  Federal  Reserve.  Pressure  to 
bring  charge  accounts  within  the  sco|je 
of  Regulation  VV  mounted  during 
October,  There  was  a  well-founded 
belief  among  retailers  that  charge  ac¬ 
count  control  was  being  considered 
more  for  its  propaganda  value  than  its 
dellationary  effect. 

.After  a  meeting  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division’s  Board,  which  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Fed- 


ft 


eral  Reserve  System,  A.  L.  Trotta, 
manager  ol  the  Division,  presented  a 
formal  statement  of  retail  opposition 
to  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  gist 
of  the  retail  argument  is  that  the  only 
effect  of  charge  account  regulation 
woidd  be  to  multiply  store  expenses 
anti  manpower  needs. 

On  the  average,  department  store 
charge  accounts  are  collected  within 
.')8  ilays  of  billing.  .Any  deflationary 
effect  obtained  by  a  fO-day  regulation 
woultl  be  merely  initial  and  tempo¬ 
rary.  It  woidd  be  further  limited  by 
the  fact  that  the  customer  whose  ac¬ 
count  is  frozen  in  one  store  can  simply 
transfer  his  purchasing  to  another 
store  where  he  maintains  an  account. 
That  was  what  happened  during 
World  War  II. 

To  carry  through  the  checking, 
freezing  and  un-freezing  routine  which 
would  be  required  by  such  a  regula¬ 
tion,  one  large  volume  department 
store  estimates  that  the  additional 
annual  costs  would  come  to  .S89,2;{2. 
.Vdilitional  manpower  requiretl  is 
placed  at  875  man  hours  monthly.  .All 
this  would  be  done  to  curl)  the  pur- 
(hases  of  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
store’s  customers. 

With  the  new  curbs  on  installment 
selling  which  became  effective  on  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  some  retailers  felt  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  experts  were  risking 
an  over-correction  of  inflation.  But 
the  Board  didn’t  think  so.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  considering  an  extension 
of  Regulation  W  to  include  practicillly 
every  category  of  department  store 
merchandise,  including  apparel. 

"The  Single  Establishment."  Last 
month  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  announced 
the  conditions  under  which  retail  em¬ 
ployees  are  exempt  from  the  wage  and 
hour  regulations  when  their  work  in 
a  parent  store  includes  some  duties  in 
connection  with  a  branch  store.  These 
are  the  conditions: 

1.  The  parent  store  and  its  branches 
must  be  located  in  the  same  local  com¬ 
munity  or  trading  area. 

2.  The  parent  store  must  not  oper¬ 
ate  more  than  four  branches  in  aildi- 
tion  to  its  main  establishment. 

3.  The  parent  store  and  each  branch 
must  meet  the  basic  sales  test  in  Sec¬ 
tion  13  (A)  (2)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  .Act  as  amended. 
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•1.  The  branches  must  be  o|)eratetl 
as  integral  parts  of  the  parent  store  or¬ 
ganization. 

5.  Fihe  dollar  sales  volume  of  the 
parent  store  must  exceed  the  aggregate 
dollar  sales  volume  of  all  the  branches. 

In  announcing  any  “conditions”  of 
exemption  at  all,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  has  made  progress  from  the 
position  it  took  at  the  beginning  ol 
this  year.  .At  that  time  its  intention 
teas  to  apply  the  wage  anil  hour  regu¬ 
lations  in  the  case  of  any  employee  in 
a  parent  store  who  had  regular  duties 
in  connection  with  a  branch.  Such 
an  interpretation  was  never  officially 
issued,  however— chiefly  because  of  the 
vigor  with  which  the  NRIKi.A  op¬ 
posed  it. 

The  .Assim  iation  has  maintained  that 
any  true  parent-and-branch  operation 
should  be  unconditionally  exempt 
from  the  regidations,  both  in  its  stores 
anil  its  warehouses,  so  long  as  it  meets 
ihe  sales  tests  for  “localized  retailing.” 
Fhis  interjiretation  has  now  been 
formally  rejected  by  the  Wage  attil 
Hour  Division. 

Employees  iti  a  warehoitse  which 
serves  atiy  single  exeitipt  retail  estab- 
lishment  are  exetttpt,  eveti  though  the 
warehouse  or  warehoitses  are  loiateil 
itt  buililittgs  separate  frottt  the  store 
itself.  However,  etttployees  itt  ware¬ 
houses  servitig  ntore  thati  otie  retail 
establishtnetit— even  though  the  stores 
thetnselves  are  exetnpt— do  not  qualify 
for  this  establishtnetit  exemptioti. 
Their  status  ttiust  be  detertnitied  upon 
the  basis  of  the  “local  retailitig”  char¬ 
acter  of  their  duties.  Here  again  the 
store  with  a  bratich  is  treateil  as 
though  it  lorresponiled  to  the  Divis- 
ioti’s  defitiitioti  of  a  chaiti  operatiott. 
Iti  a  s|)ecial  bulletin  to  metnbers  ott 
October  26,  Cieorge  Platit,  itianager  of 
the  Store  .Matiagetnent  Groitp.  saiil: 

“.  .  .  It  was  the  intent  of  Cotigress 
itot  to  exempt  etnployees  itt  the  cen¬ 
tral  offices  and  warehouses  of  large 
chaiti  store  organizations,  but  it  was 
not,  in  our  opinion,  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  construe  as  a  chaiti  store  sys¬ 
tem  the  localized  operatioti  of  the 
paretit-branch-store  organization.  .  .  . 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  anil 
will  not  cease  our  efforts  to  achieve 
what  we  sincerely  believe  was  the  in- 
tetit  of  Congress— to  exetnpt  all  ‘local¬ 
ized  retail  operation’.” 


What's  an  Excess  Profit?  War  profits 
should  be  controlled  during  jieriixls  of 
tiational  emergency,  but  the  type  of 
excess  profits  tax  for  which  there  is 
currently  so  ttntch  |)opular  pressure  is 
tiot  ati  equitable  tiiethoil  of  accom¬ 
plishing  sitch  control.  This  was  the 
position  taken  by  the  I'axatiott  Com- 
tnittee  of  the  NRDCiA  at  an  October 
tneetittg.  I'lie  Comtitittee  character¬ 
ized  the  excess  profits  lax  as  inflation¬ 
ary  sittce  it  offers  a  statiilittg  itivitation 
to  wasteful  spending  by  business  at 
the  expettse  of  the  Treasury.  .\s  an 
alterttative  tax  method,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  pto})osed: 

1.  That  the  corporate  ttorntal  anil 
surtax  lie  rolleil  baik  to  38  pet  cent, 
with  the  nortnal  attil  surtax  lirokcn 
ilowtt  as  follows:  (a)  a  itorttial  tax  ot 
26  |)et  cent  oti  all  corporate  ttet  in- 
cottte,  and  (b)  a  surtax  of  18  pet  icnt 
ott  corporate  tiet  ittcome  iti  excess  of 
,S25,00(). 

2.  riiat  a  corporate  defettse  lax  lie 
etiacteil  which  will  be  a  percetitage  ol 
such  ttorntal  atid  surtax,  the  percent¬ 
age  to  be  determined  in  the  light  of 
revenue  iteetls,  bitt  in  no  evetit  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  rate  of  30  per  cent. 

.Aware,  however,  that  the  excess 
jirofits  tax  is  likely  to  be  revived,  the 
Comtttittee  tttaile  a  tiumber  of  pro¬ 
posals  to  assure  as  tnitch  equitaltilily 
as  possible  in  such  legislatioti.  .\  liet- 
ter  relief  provisioti  was  askeil  lot  than 
Sectioti  722  of  the  last  excess  ptohts 
tax  law  provided.  The  long-ilrawn 
out  litigatioti  uttiler  that  section  has 
left  20,000  relief  claittis  still  uttsetilcil. 


STORES 


The  Greatest.  IJtitil  last  motttlt,  the 
site  for  the  May  C^o.’s  newest  store  was 
a  lush  patch  of  lima  beans.  When  the 
last  crop  had  been  harvested  for  the 
last  time,  the  bulldozers  moved  in  and 
work  began  on  May’s  latest,  which 
will  be  the  showplace  of  a  vast  10 
square  mile  sidiurban  ilevelopment  in 
Los  Angeles’  Lakewood  (Center.  It 
laid  claim  to  two  sweeping  distinc¬ 
tions:  The  Lakewood  ilevelopment 
would  have  the  largest  suburban 
shopping  center  in  the  world,  and 
the  new  May  branch  woultl  be  the  big¬ 
gest  suburban  store  in  the  business. 

To  build  this  West  Coast  version 
of  Levittown,  the  Lakewood  Corpora¬ 
tion  closed  one  of  the  biggest  single 
real  estate  deals  rung  up  on  the  C.oast 
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THEY  GOT  OUT  THE  VOTE 


IN  the  interest  of  public  relations  and 
■^■gootl  will,  it  has  Ijecoine  second  nature 
with  most  retailers  to  keep  their  stores 
and  their  associations  out  of  controversial 
public  issues  unless  the  s|jecitic  interests 
of  retailers  as  a  group  are  involved.  How 
FOGlER  far  this  attitude  should  be  maintained 
has  long  been  a  cpiestion  of  debate— aiul 
on  iHcasion  retailers,  either  singly  or  in  ItKal,  state  or 
national  groups,  have  publicly  taken  sides  on  issues  in 
whidi  the  common  welfare  is  concernetl. 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  the  opportunity  jnesents 
itself  for  retailing  to  assume  an  active  yet  strictly  non¬ 
partisan  role  in  a  ipiestion  of  national  im]M)rtance.  On 
these  tKcasions  there  is  no  debate.  .More  and  more  retail¬ 
ers  regard  this  kind  (»f  work  as  a  civic  responsibilitv  atul 
the  best  kind  of  public  relations  elfort  there  is. 

i.;tst  .Vpril  such  an  opportunity  for  public  service  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  VV^ith  a  big  election  looming  up,  ligures 
were  in  hand  showitig  that  almost  half  of  the  nation’s 
eligible  voters  had  failed  to  exercise  their  Iranchise  in  the 
19-18  election.  .Motig  with  other  prominent  citizens,  retail¬ 
ers  viewed  this  failure  with  alarm,  realizing  it  meant  that 
representative  government  was  not  workittg  in  its  ttnest 
sense.  They  made  their  plans,  therelore,  to  get  into  the 
forefront  ol  a  natiotial  campaign  aimed  at  turning  out  a 
lecord  number  of  voters  at  election  time.  To  ccMmlinate 
the  retail  effort  with  that  of  other  groups  and  to  enlist 
the  coojjeration  of  all  retailers  in  the  campaign,  NRDCi.A 
formed  its  own  “Ciet-Out-The-Vote”  Clommittee,  headed 
l)y  Raymotid  T.  Fogler,  president  of  the  \V.  T.  Grant  Cio. 
Fogler’s  committee  first  rounded  up  retailers  to  become 


leaders  of  Icxal,  county  and  state  non-partisan  committees, 
supporting  the  powerful  efforts  of  some  state  asscx  iations 
already  at  work  and  getting  others  started.  .\t  the  same 
time,  the  NRDGA  committee  sent  its  message  into  the 
stores  themselves,  providing  a  program  of  action— plus 
posters,  window  displays,  stutters  and  brcxhures. 

'Fhe  campaign  had  several  phases— pre-primary,  pre- 
registration  and  pre-election.  Retail  activities  varied  all 
the  way  Irom  simply  displaying  posters  to  conducting, 
as  they  did  in  Illinois,  what  amounted  to  a  d«x)r-t(»-d(K)r 
campaign.  Ghicago's  .State  Street  stores  opened  an  hour 
late  on  November  7,  cutting  into  one  ol  the  year’s  big¬ 
gest  shoppitig  days  so  that  employees  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  and  so  that  customers  w'ould  not  lx* 
tempted  not  to. 

Outside  ol  the  public  service  rendered,  retailers  gained 
an  interesting  experience  in  ccMiperation.  Fhe  national 
asscxiation,  the  state  asscxiation  and  the  hxal  asscxiation 
each  played  its  own  distinctive  role  in  an  interlcxking 
ettort.  Diflerent  tyjx's  ol  retailers  worked  together  on  the 
same  project— lor  example,  chain  store  and  department 
stc*re  groups  at  state  level  jxxtted  their  efforts.  Finally, 
the  retailers  w-ere  (tx)perating  with  other  organized  seg¬ 
ments  ol  the  business  community— manufacturers,  bank¬ 
ers  and  farmers— in  the  same  work  of  public  service. 

Regardless  of  where  political  sympathies  lay,  Ray  Fog¬ 
ler,  the  hundreds  of  retail  asscxiation  leaders  who  worked 
hard  at  this  job  through  a  long  summer,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  retail  stores  which  used  their  facilities  in  the 
public  service,  lound  gcxxl  reading  in  their  newspa|x*rs 
on  the  morning  of  November  8.  Forty  million  voters  had 
set  a  record  lot  an  off-vear  election  turnout. 


and  attjuired  its  vast  spread  of  truck 
larin  land.  On  this  tract,  close  to 
10, (KM)  mass-produced  homes  are  now 
under  construction.  To  service  them, 
the  development  will  have  parks,  play¬ 
grounds,  churches,  theatres,  tennis 
courts,  a  pool,  office  building,  hospital 
and  medical  center. 

A  broad,  quarter-mile  long  shop¬ 
ping  avenue  will  form  the  maitt  retail 
area.  This  shopping  Eden  will  be  free 
of  cross  streets  and  wheeled  vehicles. 
.May’s  big  suburban  store,  a  345,000 
!>quare  fcx)t  building,  will  be  lcx:ated 
midway  along  the  mall.  Two  other 
department  stores  will  offer  compteti- 
tion  from  each  end  of  the  street. 

Just  across  the  lot  from  Lakewcxxl 
in  Beverly  Hills,  the  J.  W.  Robinson 
Go.  was  building  on  Wilshire  Boule¬ 
vard.  The  new  store,  said  Robinson 


president  FLdward  R.  Valentine,  will 
not  lx;  a  branch  operation  but  a  com¬ 
plete  department  store  matching  the 
facilities  and  merchandise  of  the 
downtown  Los  .Angeles  o|x;ration. 

Planned  Sales.  Back  at  their  drawing 
board  after  recording  a  howling  suc¬ 
cess  with  their  .Silver  Springs  sub¬ 
urban  development,  the  Hkchi  Co.’s 
planners  have  moved  in  another  di¬ 
rection  for  their  latest  project.  In  the 
north  Virginia  area  close  by  .Alexan¬ 
dria  and  just  outside  Washington 
proper  is  an  area  where  jx>pulation 
has  increased  124  |x;r  cent  in  the  last 
ten  years,  where  average  family  in¬ 
come  is  among  the  highest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  where  shoppers  have  been 
faced  with  long  shopping  trips  to  the 
retail  market.  Last  month,  the  big 


Washington  store  began  construction 
on  a  SIO  million  shopping  center  to 
service  the  more  than  3(M),()00  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  market. 

Into  this  center  will  go  a  full-fledged 
Hecht  store  surrounded  by  10  other 
different  ty}x;s  of  retail  traders.  .Most 
of  them  will  sell  merchandise  in  direct 
conqx;tition  with  Hecht’s.  .All  stores 
will  conform  to  a  master  architec¬ 
tural  and  engineering  design  laid 
clown  by  .Abbott  Merkt,  the  New  York 
firm  charged  with  the  new  project’s  de¬ 
sign.  Hecht’s  own  store  w'ill  lx*  a  .$5 
million  structure,  four  stories  and  a 
clowaistairs.  Fhe  retail  area  will  be 
laid  out  in  a  triangular  development. 

.An  important  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  the  parking  facilities.  A 
four-tiered  parking  garage  will  l>e 
reared  over  some  of  the  stores  in  the 


stores 
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niiddie  ol  the  Center.  Customers  will 
l)e  able  to  enter  directly  into  Hecht's 
Ironi  any  floor  where  they  are  garage 
parked.  Surtace  parking  in  the  rear  of 
the  retail  area  will  be  available  on 
two  levels  and  in  addition  use  will 
be  inatle  of  the  roofs  of  the  stores  to  up 
the  facilities  to  a  2500  car  capacity. 

.\nother  big  store  under  a  full  head 
of  steam  in  the  matter  of  developing 
fully  contained  sidmrban  shopping 
centers  is  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit.  Its  plans  for  a  big  Gratiot 
rownship  center  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Motor  City  having  been  approvetl 
by  municipal  authorities,  Hudson’s 
has  announced  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  second  regional  project,  this 
one  northwest  of  the  city. 

Pure  Texan.  Ready  to  battle  St.  Nick 
for  a  place  in  the  heart  of  Texans  was 
a  new  Cdiristmas  character  createtl  by 
A.  Harris  &  Co.  in  Dallas,  and  sched¬ 
uled  to  make  its  bow  this  month  in 
the  store’s  holiday  advertising  and  tlis- 
play.  Camceived  as  a  symbol  of  a  long 
horn  Christmas,  the  Harris  creation 
is  a  tall,  whiskered,  pot-bellied  charac¬ 
ter  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
Monte  Wooley  ready  to  bust  a  bronco. 
Harris  was  going  whole  hog  in  its 
campaign  to  support  its  quarter-horse 
Santa.  Substituting  a  buckboard  lor 
the  traditional  sleigh  in  its  displays, 
the  store  would  power  the  rig  with 
palominos  instead  of  reindeer;  feature 
sand  instead  of  snow,  and  top  its  deco¬ 
rations  with  cactus  and  yucca  in  ‘lieu 
of  evergreens. 

Shopping  on  the  Fly.  In  Boston  last 
month,  Filene’s  pushed  its  automatic 
selling  program  a  step  further  when  it 
completed  the  second  installation  of 
coin  vending  machines  at  the  city’s 
busy  International  airport.  The  new 
installation  follows  the  merchandising 
pattern  laid  down  in  the  store’s  first 
test  of  coin-in-the-slot  selling  at  the 
downtown  bus  terminal. 

Symphony  "On  Time."  Season  tickets 
for  National  Symphony  concerts  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  have  lieen  made 
available  to  music  lovers  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  on  a  charge  basis  by  the 
Hecht  Co.,  which  treated  the  pur¬ 
chases  like  any  other  credit  transac¬ 
tion  in  the  store.  The  musical  credit 
package  contained  tickets  for  26  con¬ 


certs.  I'he  store  handled  the  transac¬ 
tion  on  a  non-profit  basis.  Tickets 
were  obtained  at  a  spiecial  booth  at 
Hecht’s,  charged  to  the  customer’s  ac¬ 
count.  For  those  not  on  Hecht’s  cretlit 
list,  a  new  account  was  opened  upon 
application. 

Hess  Goes  Everywhere.  One  day  last 
month,  six  shocking  pink  trucks 
swung  through  the  heavily  guarded 
gates  of  the  Lehigh  V'alley  Structural 
Steel  Company,  in  Allentown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  .As  the  11:S0  lunch  whistles 
blew,  S,(KK)  men  in  grimy  work  clothes 
poured  from  the  sprawling  plant— 
and  stopped  short. 

Out  from  the  truck  caravan  came  a 
new  to  set  up  a  platform  runway. 
Two  minutes  later,  a  half-do/en' pretty 
models  gave  them  a  ten-minute  fash¬ 
ion  show  of  women’s  clothes,  ranging 
from  $19.95  Henry  Rosenfeld  dresses 
to  a  $250  Jacques  Fath  suit. 

This  was  one  of  a  number  of  such 
showings  staged  by  Hess  Brothers, 
.Vllentown,  to  give  25,000  workers  in 
(oal  mines  and  steel  plants  a  (  hance  to 
see  where  their  wives’  clothing  money 
was  going. 

.Max  Hess,  Jr.,  youthful  president  of 
a  store  that  tloes  nearly  SI 5  million  in 
a  community  of  100,000,  believes  in 
taking  fashions  ilirectly  to  people  or- 
ilinarily  ignored  by  fashion.  Factory 
workers,  who  earn  over  $90  a  week— 
aiul  whose  wives  spend  an  average  of 
$500  a  year  on  clothes— weie  one 
group.  Wives  of  school  teachers,  col¬ 
lege  professors,  and  farmers  are  also 
(ourted. 

Hess  Brothers  has  a  standing  policy 
of  running  a  fashion  show  for  any 
group  that  requests  it,  whether  the  au¬ 
dience  be  ten  or  5,0(W).  Constantly  in¬ 
creasing  sales  have  proved  the  siiund- 
ness  of  this  policy. 

Going  out  to  the  |)lants  to  show 
workers  what  their  wives  could  wear 
for  dress-up  evenings  was  but  one  of 
many  steps  in  the  store’s  continuing 
campaign  to  broaden  its  markets. 
•Another  recent  venture  was  that  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  wants  of  “city  farmers’’ 
—those  urban  families  who  spend  all 
or  jjart  of  the  year  on  a  farm. 

Bucks  C^ounty,  Pennsylvania,  was 
strictly  rural  fifteen  years  ago,  but  to¬ 
day  it  has  hundreds  of  such  “farmers.’’ 
Retail  business  in  the  county  last  year 
was  .$72  million— but  45  )Xt  cent  more 


was  going  outside  the  county  to  New  I 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

To  fmtl  out  what  and  how  to  sell 
these  city-farmers,  Hess  himself  got 
into  his  Jeepster  and  ttnik  ten  tlays  to 
call  on  .50  such  families.  .\t  each 
place,  he  left  a  box  of  gift-wrajiped 
candy.  I'be  candy  is  a  specialty  of  the 
store,  and  the  gift-wrapping  included  ' 

•  a  map  showing  how  to  get  to  Hess  ’ 
Brothers. 

On  the  liasis  of  its  investigations,  | 
Hess  Brothers  stresses  services  that  are  ' 
of  special  interest  to  the  t  ity-lariners:  1 
telephone  ami  mail  service,  delivery, 
free  parking,  tlecorator  service  and 
workshops,  vast  selection  of  goods  un- 
tler  one  roof.  .Mso  national  brands, 
ilesigner  names,  and  jn  ice  promotions. 
Fhe  store  is  competitive  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  ami  New  York,  ami  wants 
these  customers  to  know  it. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York  stores 
recently  louml  Hess  Brothers  atbei  tis- 
ing  rubl)ing  shouklers  with  them  in 
their  own  newspapers.  Fhe  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  in  particular  has  a  large 
(irculation  in  the  .Allentown  area. 
Gnculation  in  the  metropolitan  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  is  not  consielered  wastetl; 
instead,  items  usually  not  available  in 
Phihulelphia  stores  are  ailvertised, 
along  with  a  mail  order  coupon. 

Hess  advertising  appeals  are:  price, 
timing,  and  selection  and  sersices. 
Price  is  placed  first,  because  it  isn’t 
always  possible  to  compete  100  per 
(  ent  with  the  big-city  stores  on  timing, 
selection  or  services.  .Aggressive  price 
appeal  has  proved  a  natural. 

The  Hess  store  insists  on  heavy  re- 
sidts  from  advertising,  and  uses  space 
accordingly.  Individual  departments  i 
are  not  limited  by  budgets,  provided 
they  bring  results. 

Team.  .A  new  alliance  sealed  in  Bos¬ 
ton  last  month  found  the  Paine  i 
P't  RMTt’RE  Co.  and  Boston’s  Institute  ! 
of  Contenqxjrary  .Art  joining  forces  l 
in  the  interest  of  better  design  in  home  . 
furnishings.  In  this  joint  effort  to 
raise  designing  standards  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  ilepartment  of  design  in  indus¬ 
try  will  help  the  store  in  choosing  per¬ 
sonnel  and  planning  layout,  installa¬ 
tions  and  display.  Paine  personnel  will 
attend  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  devoted  to  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  design  principles  in  retailing. 
.Another  phase  of  the  agreement  gives 
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Hexs  of  AUentoivn,  Pa.  takes  fashion  to  the  coal  mines  anti  steel  plants. 
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Paine’s  access  to  the  Institute’s  library 
and  reference  files,  while  ten  members 
of  the  store  staff  Itecome  regular  mem- 
Iters  of  the  Institute  with  full  member¬ 
ship  privileges.  These  include  William 
Shearer,  III,  store  president.  The  new 
arrangement  assures  Paine’s  a  strong 
voice  in  making  recommendations  on 
home  furnishings  designs,  since  the 
Institute  serves  as  advisor  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  silverware,  pottery,  furni¬ 
ture,  fabrics,  carpets,  china  and  glass¬ 
ware. 

Israeli  Overcoats.  Abraham  &Siraus, 
Brooklyn,  last  month  put  on  its  racks 
the  first  of  a  line  of  men’s  overcoats 
made  in  Israel  and  shipjied  in  by  air. 
The  coat  purchase  came  out  of  a  con- 
lerence  of  Israeli  representatives  with 
members  of  the  .\  &  S  staff  who  offered 
suggestions  on  the  styling  of  the  coat 
for  .\meriran  markets.  Tailoring  was 
done  in  a  Jerusalem  factory,  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  a  cashmere  and  lamb’s  wcm)1 
cloth  wc»ven  in  England. 

A  Place  to  Park.  Fender-denting  was 
getting  to  be  less  of  a  problem  for  the 
drive-and-park  customer.  In  St.  Louis, 
Stix,  Bakr  &  Fi'i.i.KR  was  putting  up 
a  new  fiOO-car  parking  garage  with  ac¬ 
cess  directly  to  the  store  and  was  add¬ 
ing  floors  to  its  other  store-connected 
garage.  Construction  was  planned  with 
the  assistance  of  the  city  police  depart¬ 
ment  traffic  officials,  who  advised  on 
the  location  and  design  of  entrances 
and  exits.  The  new  building  provides 
a  basement  and  five  floors  connected 
directly  to  the  present  garage.  In  the 
basement  the  entire  space  will  be  used 


lor  receiving  and  marking  ol  down¬ 
stairs  store  merchandise.  A  self-service 
restaurant  will  be  installed  on  the 
street  floor;  adjoining  it  will  be  a 
garage  patrons’  waiting  room. 

In  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Wikboldi 
Stores  last  month  opened  a  second 
double-deck  parking  structure  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  two-level  Evanston 
garage  opened  early  this  year.  Direct 
entrances  from  both  levels  lead  to  the 
store.  Facilities  include  a  food  pack¬ 
age-gathering  station  on  each  level  for 
shoppers  in  the  store’s  super  market. 
Purchases  are  delivered  to  the  station 
on  the  level  where  the  customer  is 
parked.  On  the  evening  before  the 
ojjening,  Wieboldt’s  threw  a  big  com¬ 
munity  square  dance  atop  the  second 
level.  With  this  new  car  park,  Wie- 
boldt’s  now  has  parking  facilities  con¬ 
venient  to  all  four  of  its  Chicago 
stores. 

Block  &  Kchl,  Peoria,  has  recently 
(ompleted  a  "loop”  parking  deck  ad¬ 
joining  its  store.  This  is  a  four-level 
garage  with  r<x)m  for  550  cars,  open 
24  hours  daily.  Patrons  leave  their  cars 
with  attendants,  step  into  an  air-con¬ 
ditioned  lounge  which  offers  electric 
stairway  transjX)rtation  to  Block  & 
Kuhl’s  main  floor. 

Death  from  Bad  Manners.  A  survey 
to  determine  the  most  common  mor¬ 
tality  causes  among  Milwaukee  food 
Stores  by  Marquette  University  turned 
up  “bad  manners”  as  the  most  fre- 
(juently  mentioned  reason  given  by 
women  for  transferring  their  patron¬ 
age  from  one  conveniently  located 
store  to  another.  For  its  sample  the 


school  used  customers  of  six  stores,  five 
independents  and  one  semi-self  service 
chain  outlet.  Other  leading  reasons  for 
a  switch  in  stores:  bad  housekeeping, 
relatively  high  prices,  inferior  quality 
and  limited  selection. 

Check-Writing  Service.  IX'partment 
store  customers  in  Seattle  can  now  buy 
personal  checks  at  the  stores  under  a 
new,  fast,  simplified  money  order  ser¬ 
vice  which  has  been  put  into  operation 
in  coo|)cration  with  one  of  the  city’s 
leading  banks.  Stores  have  set  up  the 
service  at  desks  where  stamp  sales,  gift 
wrapping  and  other  customer  services 
are  offered.  A  triplicate  form  is  used 
for  the  money  order,  the  original  be¬ 
coming  the  purchaser’s  check,  the  dup¬ 
licate  the  bank’s  register  copy  and  the 
triplicate  the  customer’s  registered  re¬ 
ceipt.  .'\  simple  operation  produces 
the  check.  The  store  clerk  imprints 
the  amount  with  a  mechanical  check- 
writer  which  prefixes  the  store  name 
to  the  amount,  then  gives  the  original 
and  the  triplicate  to  the  customer,  who 
fills  in  her  own  name  and  address,  the 
date  and  payee.  .\  specially  manufac¬ 
tured  paper  protects  against  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  amount  of  the  check. 

Uharge  for  the  order  is  15  cents  for 
amounts  up  to  $100.  Half  of  the  fee 
goes  to  the  store.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  duplicates  of  checks  sold,  plus 
funds  to  cover  them,  are  sent  to  the 
bank  with  a  simple  deposit  slip,  which 
insures  the  customer  against  loss  by 
alteration  or  forgery  of  payee  endorse¬ 
ment.  Advantages  of  the  system  are 
its  simplicity,  speed  and  low  cost  per 
order,  t  onsiderably  under  the  standard 
money  order  charge.  Stores  now  using 
it  in  Seattle  are  Frederick  and  Nelson, 
Rhodes  Department  Store,  The  Bon 
.Marche  stores,  Mac  Docgall  and 
Son H WICK,  anti  Bremer’s. 

Underbought.  To  prepare  for  the 
grand  opening  of  its  new  modernized 
store  in  Louisville,  Kaufman-Straus 
laid  in  10,000  orchids  to  decorate  its 
opening  day  guests.  Out  for  a  first 
look  came  a  mob  of  60,000  who  made 
short  work  of  the  big  bouquet.  An 
apology  for  the  flower  shortage  went 
into  Kaufman’s  full  page  ad  following 
the  opening.  The  apology  was  to 
"60,000  angels,”  thanking  them  for  be¬ 
ing  on  hand  to  opien  the  new  store. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Twenty-five  years  ago,  Paul  M.  Mazur  looked  over  the 
retail  scene  and  came  up  with  some  shrewd  observations 
on  things  to  come.  STORES  (it  was  called  The  Bulletin 
then)  published  his  predictions  in  1925;  now  in  1950  we 
present  again  Paul  Mazur,  chocking  his  own  predictions 
of  1925,  finding  them  good  and  hazarding  another  long- 
range  estimate  of  the  future. 

The  department  store  picture  today  difFers  astonish¬ 
ingly  little  from  what  Mazur  forekaw  in  1925.  His  audi¬ 
ence  then  must  have  regarded  with  lifted  eyebrows  his 
idea  of  a  hundred-unit  group  of  department  stores  with 
a  combined  volume  of  half-a-billion  dollars.  In  1925 
the  total  retail  volume  of  the  nation  was  only  about 
throe  and  a  half  billion.  The  imaginary  department  store 
group  of  the  future  which  Mazur  described  would  be 
large  enough  to  require  an  office  building  of  its  own  in 
New  York,  yet  each  of  the  stores  in  its  far-fiung  organi¬ 
zation  would  retain  the  individual  personality  it  had 
before  consolidation.  Today's  retail  mind,  presented  with 
the  picture  that  seemed  so  fanciful  in  1925,  leaps  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Allied  and  Federated  Stores.  Their 
figures  are  not  far  short  of  the  goal  Mazur  envisioned— 
and,  right  now,  in  the  building  which  Allied's  offices 
occupy  in  New  York  the  show  windows  dramatize  the 
individual  character  of  the  Jordan  Marsh  store  in  Boston. 

Competition  from  chain  stores  and  from  house-to- 
house  sellers  was  keen  in  1925,  and  Mazur  warned  de¬ 
partment  stores  that  they  no  longer  could  count  on  the 
rapid  growth  of  dty  populations  for  future  expansion. 
As  he  predicted,  the  growth  of  cities  has  slowed  even 
mere,  and  the  competition  for  the  city-dweller's  dollar  is 


keener  than  it  ever  was. 

The  need  to  have  someone  constantly  in  the  market, 
without  taking  the  buyer  away  from  his  duties  at  the 
store,  was  a  point  Mazur  made  in  1925.  Today,  buying 
offices  provide  year-round  representation  at  important 
market  centers  for  department  stores  of  all  sizes,  and 
every  buyer  has  someone  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  market's 
pulse  for  him. 

Back  in  1925,  department  stores  were  more  or  less 
privately  owned.  Through  consolidation,  just  as  Mazur 
predicted,  they  have  become  public  corporations,  with 
the  continuity  of  management  that  results  from  such  a 
step.  Yet  stores  have  not  lost  their  individuality.  Mazur 
assured  them  in  1925  that  consolidation  would  not  take 
this  from  them  —  and  it  has  not. 

Looking  back,  one  of  the  bogeys  that  plagued  mer¬ 
chants  in  1925  evokes  a  smile  today.  Merchants  then 
feared  to  become  public  corporations,  dreading  to  lose 
the  privacy  management  was  accustomed  to.  Mazur 
told  them  not  to  worry  —  and  today,  does  a  store  presi¬ 
dent  really  lose  sleep  if  a  one-share  stockholder  decides 
to  heckle  him  at  the  annual  meeting? 

The  possibilities  that  worried  merchants  in  1925  and 
the  changes  that  actually  occurred  between  1925  and 
1950  were  trivial  compared  to  what  looms  ahead  for  the 
next  25  years.  But  in  the  searching  analysis  of  today's 
conditions  and  tomorrow's  possibilities  which  Mazur  new 
presents,  there  is  one  prediction  on  which  ho  banks  with 
complete  certainty:  in  the  coming  quarter-century,  the 
department  store  will  grow  not  weaker  but  much  strong¬ 
er  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 
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A  partner  in  Lehman  Brothers,  investment  bankers,  since  1927, 
Paul  M.  Mazur  holds  directorships  in  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  Fed¬ 
erated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc. 
Outside  the  retail  field,  he  is  a  director  of  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  and  of  Collins  &  Aikman  Corp.,  and  active  in  the 
affairs  of  Rutgers  University.  He  has  written  several  books  on 
economic  subjects;  is  best  known  to  retailers  for  "Principles  of 
Organization  Applied  to  Modern  Retailing."  Published  in  1927, 
this  text  was  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
four-divisional  setup,  standard  in  department  stores  today. 


25  YEARS  FROM  NOW? 


Bf!  PAUL  3i,  MAZUR 

Partner,  Lehman  Brothers 
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f  T  is  probably  foolish  to  make  guesses  about  the  future  at 

any  time,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  guess  about  the  25  years 
that  lie  between  now  and  1975.  It  will  be  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  period  than  the  one  between  1925  and  1950— far  more 
complicated,  even  though  those  years  did  bring  us  a  six- 
year  world  war  and  the  deepest  depression  in  American  eco¬ 
nomic  history. 

The  economic  and  scx:iological  consequences  of  those 
events  have  shaken  scKiety  and  government  to  their  roots. 
Old  landmarks  are  gone;  future  courses  seem  obscure.  The 
changes  I  guessed  about  long  ago  for  the  25  years  prior  to 
1950  were  great  indeed,  but  they  were  simple  and  clear  com¬ 
pared  to  the  complicated  interplay  of  forces  that  lies  ahead. 

Still,  this  guessing  and  predicting  game  is  a  tempting  one 
and— in  any  case  I  think  it  unlikely  that  I’ll  be  called  to 
account  for  my  mistakes  25  years  from  now! 

TOMORROW’S  ECOXOMMCS 

The  future  of  retailing  depends,  obviously,  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  framework  in  which  retailing  will  find  its 
place.  The  continued  development  of  intensive  mass  selling 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Our  annual  bill  for  advertising 
promotion  in  1950  amounts  to  two  per  cent  of  the  national 
product— $5  billion.  Nearly  8  million  television  sets  are  in 
use  today,  with  an  estimated  audience  of  25  million  viewers. 
By  1957,  unless  delayed  by  war  preparation,  there  will  be 
nearly  40  million  sets.  That  means  over  100  million  viewers. 
Television  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  selling  forces  in 
the  world’s  history.  Its  cost  may  prove  to  be  high  for  the 
program  unit,  but  low  in  terms  of  actual  sales. 


The  development  of  mass  selling  began  in  the  ’20s;  its 
growth  has  been  steady— in  a  sense,  evolutionary.  A  much 
more  radical  change  in  the  economy  began  to  take  place  in 
1933.  It  too  will  continue  without  substantial  break  for  the 
next  25  years.  This  is  the  underwriting  of  consumption  by 
government  edict,  pressure,  and  influence. 

Purchasing  Power  Will  Be  Guaranteed 

It  used  to  be  a  Puritan  adage  of  economics  that  only  those 
who  labored  prospiered- or  even  avoided  hunger.  Purchas¬ 
ing  power  was  the  direct  reward  of  production,  or  active  em¬ 
ployment.  Today  a  substantial  blcKk  of  purchasing  piower 
is  maintained  which  is  not  directly  related  to  production. 
It  is  underwritten  by  unemployment  insurance,  social  securi¬ 
ty  payments,  and  pensions. 

Since  1933  the  list  of  underwriting  devices  has  grown 
steadily  larger.  Inasmuch  as  Federal  Depiosit  Insurance  pro¬ 
tects  savings,  it  is  an  insurance  against  loss  of  purchasing 
power.  Farm  subsidies  remove  many  agricultural  products 
from  the  pressures  of  the  naked  law  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  protect  the  farmers’  purchasing  power  against  the  results 
of  over-production  and  low  prices. 

Growth  of  the  State-Dominated  Economy 

But  that  is  not  all.  A  third  disrinct  change  is  now  installed 
as  a  probably  permanent  feature  of  our  economy.  There  has 
been  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  pro¬ 
duced  by  economic  activity.  Funds  have  flowed  away  from 
the  entrepreneur  or  capitalistic  class  and  into  the  hands  of 
the  wage-earners.  Funds  in  the  hands  of  wage-earners  are 
funds  available  for  consumption,  and  are  so  used.  But 
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such  widely  distribuied  luiuls  are  not  readily  turned  into  i 
investment  itinds,  and  so  there  has  grown  up  a  shortage  ol 
venture  capital. 

Even  the  most  ardent  art  hitects  ol  tlie  etlilit  e  within  whose 
halls  the  paralysis  t>l  venture  capital  was  planned  and  exe- 
t  uted  became  concerned  anil  Itegan  to  speak  ol  the  danger. 
The  next  step  was  lor  government,  having  restricted  the 
growth  of  private  capital,  to  say  that  public  effort  must  con¬ 
tribute  what  private  capital  seemed  unable  to  do.  In  other 
words,  fuiitls  that  hate  been  wiilely  dispersetl  among  wage- 
earners  must  l)e  partially  re-(i)llecteil  by  government,  aiul 
]nit  to  work  in  what  used  to  Ite  the  held  of  private  capitalism. 
.\nil  so  we  have  witnessed— lor  a  long  time  unseeingly— the 
developmetit  of  government-ilominateil  economy. 

The  Road  to  Cailleitivismr 

rite  growth  of  the  place  Idled  by  government  in  the 
ecotiomy  from  l‘>.*12  on  was  dramatic,  and  not  ftilly  compre¬ 
hended.  But  by  1950  the  actual  expenditures  made  by  fed¬ 
eral  and  local  governments  have  grown  to  about  $60  billion, 
or  25  per  cent  of  our  national  pnxluct.  Incltiding  the  dupli¬ 
cating  effect  of  government  exjrendittires  on  the  national 
protltict,  the  probable  effect  on  the  economy  is  50  jx*r  cent. 

This  year,  with  the  Korean  action,  the  nation  has  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  its  defense  program. 
Our  present  program  calls  for  s|)ending  $30  to  $40  billion 
a  year  evei^  year  for  defense.  1  think  we  may  consider  this 
a  25  year  program.  The  addition  of  this  program  will  mean 
some  decrease  in  civilian  gotnls— but  it  will  also  mean  an¬ 
other  step  in  underwriting  purchasing  power,  and  another 
big  growth  in  the  impact  of  government  ex|)enditure  u|>on 
the  economy. 

Fooil,  clothes,  and  weapons  for  an  army  ol  live  million 
and  the  armies  of  the  ho{>ed-for  Democratic  .\llies  in  Eurojre 
and  Asia  will  be  a  substantial  portion  of  industries’  orders. 
Pay  and  allowances  alone  for  the  five  million  will  mean  $15 
billion  annually. 

The  government  employment  forces,  which  grew  from 
600, IKK)  to  two  million  between  1932  i^nd  1950,  will  probably 
reach  at  least  three  million  within  the  next  25  years. 

It  may  be  that  government  paternalism,  spurred  on  by 
military  consklerations,  will  leail  .\merica  to  collectivism. 
Psychologically,  the  time  seems  ripe  for  it.  The  individual 
.Vmerican,  during  the  years  from  1932  to  1950,  has  become 
increasingly  intent  upon  the  goaf  of  security.  Enterprise— 
the  enterprise  that  built  the  nation— has  become  less  interest¬ 
ing  to  people:  the  stability  and  security  promised  by  govern¬ 
ment  paternalism  have  made  excellent  political  ammunition. 

In  the  years  we  have  just  passed  through  the  growth  of 
communism  and  socialism  elsewhere  in  the  world  has  been 
dramatic.  Communism  and  socialism  have  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  ideology.  They  differ  only  in  the  political  mechanisms 
they  use  to  achieve  their  economic  purpose.  Both  believe  in 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution  by  the  state.  The  only  variation  lies  in  who 
comptoses  the  state— the  few,  as  in  the  totalitarian  regime  of 
communism,  or  the  many,  as  in  socialist  regimes  which  main¬ 
tain  the  demcKratic  structure  of  free  elections  and  the  right 
of  free  opinion.  But  in  each  case  the  individual  no  longer 
grants  privileges  to  the  state;  the  state  grants  privileges  to 
the  individual.  Citizens  seek  their  benefits,  welfare,  protec¬ 


tions,  security  and  employment  standards  from  the  state. 
That  is  collectivism. 

A  Long-Range  Upward  Movement  of  Prices 

.\nother  important  change  in  the  economic  liamewoik  ol 
the  coming  decades  is  already  under  way.  The  rate  of  w.ige 
inc  teases  has  begun  to  exceed  the  increase  in  worker  prcxluc- 
tivity.  Until  1940  the  iiimulative  increases  in  prcxluc ti\it\ 
ol  every  man  hour  provided  a  steadily  inc  t  easing  dollar  wage- 
rate  which  was  aiiontjiattieil  by  tto  ittcrease  itt  constnner 
gtxxls  prices— iti  lad,  there  was  a  dec  t  ease  in  price  for  a  latge 
sectioti  of  gtxxls.  Biti  this  history  of  stable,  even  tleclinitig, 
consumer  gocxls  prices  is  etttletl.  The  fitture  will  bring  high 
er  prices  for  goods  atitl  services;  and  that  will  be  important 
lor  department  stores,  whose  exjx-itses  are,  to  such  att  iiti- 
portant  degree,  fixed. 

More  People,  Fewer  Servants 

The  rate  of  population  growth,  which  had  Ix-en  declining, 
changed  with  World  W'ar  II  and  began  to  increase,  rite 
increase  may  continue  for  the  next  generation.  Cktnfitlence 
in  economic  security  seems  fairly  strong,  and  the  risk  of  war 
dtx?s  not  seem  to  offer  an  effective  counterbalancing  force. 

.\nother  important  economic-stxiological  force  is  the  de¬ 
cline  of  domestic  cxcupation  as  a  field  of  employment.  Foi 
the  40  million  families  now  in  .America  there  are  fewer  than 
one  million-domestics— one  to  every  40  families.  This  trend 
will  contintte  and  increase  over  the  next  25  years.  One  of 
its  effects  will  be  increased  demand  for  household  appliances, 
prepared  Itxxls,  and  frozen  prcxlucts. 

Less  Work,  .More  Recreation 

The  decline  in  workitig  hours,  a  trend  which  was  greatly 
accelerated  in  the  period  from  1940  to  1950,  is  having  and 
will  have  enormous  influences  upon  living  habits,  urban  and 
suburban  development,  and  our  national  economy.  The 
national  pattern  now  limits  regular  time  of  employment  to 
eight  hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week.  The  necessities  of 
war  preparedness  thiring  1951-1953  may  increase  the  weekly 
hotirs  of  employment  to  about  44.  The  longer-range  trend, 
however,  will  be  a  continued  reduction  in  days  of  work.  By 
1975  we  may  be  down  to  four  working  days  a  week.  'I'he 
prcxluctive  mechanism  by  that  time  will  have  so  develo|)etl 
as  to  demand  greatly  increased  markets.  To  jtrovide  the 
markets  there  must  be,  fundamentally,  more  needs,  more  de¬ 
sires,  higher  standards  of  living— and  more  time  to  enjoy 
and  consume  the  pleasures  and  gtxxls  out  of  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  standards  of  living  are  built. 

In  summary,  there  are  well-defined  characteristics  of  the 
economy  in  the  next  25  years  which  we  can  foresee  with  some 
certainty  now.  They  are:  (1)  Emphasis  on  the  distribution 
,  phase  of  the  economy,  with  intensified  mass  selling  effort: 

1  (2)  Continued  underwriting  of  consumption  by  government 

1  guarantees  or  government  influence;  (3)  .An  accelerating 
I  trend  towards  the  collectivist,  or  state-dominated,  economy; 
[  (4)  A  long-range  upward  movement  in  prices;  (5)  For  an¬ 

other  generation  at  least  a  continuation  of  the  accelerated 
L  rate  of  population  growth;  (6)  Continued  decline  in  the 
r  supply  of  domestic  help,  with  parallel  growth  in  the  demand 
)  for  labor-saving  home  prcxlucts,  and  (7)  .-A  shorter  and 
shorter  work  week. 
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rimoRnow^s  retamlmng 

arc  explosive  lortes  that  exist  in  our  economy, 
and  they  sjjell  interesting  changes  and  op{X)rtunities  tor  the 
retailing  of  tomorrow.  The  task  of  retailers  is,  and  will  Ire, 
the  delivery  of  a  continuously  improved  standard  of  living 
lo  the  American  jreople. 

Only  a  standard  of  living  which  rises  with  ever  ({uickening 
tempo  can  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in  our  produc¬ 
tion  machinery.  It  is  essential  that  we  win  such  an  increase 
in  the  standard  of  living  if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  depres¬ 
sions  and  unemployment  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  hold  for  ourselves  the  great  Irenefits  that  are  the 
heritage  granted  by  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 

The  delivery  of  an  improved  standard  of  living  is  the 
task  of  distribution— but  the  right  to  make  this  delivery  will 
Ije  the  basis  of  the  keenest  kind  of  competition.  The  variety 
of  gocxls  and  services  will  continue  to  grow.  New  areas  of 
living  and  new  types  of  homes  will  compete  with  clothing 
for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  New  cars  will  compete  with  old— 
and  new  forms  of  entertainment  with  the  old,  and  less  old, 
among  these  services. 

More,  Nut  Less,  Departmentalization 

It  seems  clear  that  the  tlepartmental  store  has  proven  itself 
as  an  efficient  mechanism  of  distribution,  but  it  must  be 
equally  clear  that  those  who  have  successfully  used  it  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  established  department  store 
organizations.  Large  mail  order  companies  are  now  pre¬ 
dominantly  department  store  operators.  Drug  stores  have 
l)ecome  general  stores.  Food  chain  stores  have  become  super¬ 
markets,  which  is  but  a  Hollywotnl  name  for  a  fornl  depart¬ 
mental  store. 

The  trend  will  continue  liecause  of  the  economic  strength 
of  the  departmental  idea.  Food  chains  will  add  to  their 
grocery  items  soft  lines  and  hard  lines.  (Ihain  stores  tvith 
very  limited  assortments  will  expand  their  selections  and  in¬ 
crease  their  departmental  coverage.  The  variety  chains,  the 
5-and-lO’s— which,  during  the  ’30s,  broke  away  from  their 
price  limitation— will  continue  to  seek  more  volume  by 
offering  larger  and  larger  assortments  of  gocxls  far  beyond  the 
previous  price  brackets. 

The  Department  Store  Will  Be  .More,  Not  Less,  Important 

And  what  of  the  department  store  itself?  I  believe  its 
growth  will  continue  without  serious  break.  There  has 
been  some  hesitation  in  that  growth.  Cienerally  s|jeaking, 
department  stores  as  a  whole  had  no  growth  in  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  during  the  20  years  preceding  \Vorld  War  II.  It  is  true 
that  during  that  {leriod  the  goods  which  represented  the 
bulk  of  department  store  sttKks  declined  about  30  jjer  cent 
in  price,  so  that  a  much  larger  tpiantity  of  pieces  had  to  Ik- 
sold  merely  to  maintain  dollar  volume.  But,  as  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  most  important  factor  in  costs  of  the  department 
store,  a  failure  to  increase  volume  resulted  in  lesser  profits. 

That  20-year  jjeriod,  too,  was  a  time  when  new  products 
developed  their  own  new  forms  of  distribution.  Automobile 
sales  by-passed  the  department  store  entirely.  Radios  and 
appliances  employed  the  department  store  only  as  a  minor 
means  of  distribution.  And  this  was  also  the  time  when 


even  established  department  store  merchandise  like  slux-s 
and  hosiery  began  to  flow  through  non-department  store 
channels  of  distribution  to  the  consumer.  Mail  order  stores, 
automotive  product  units,  and  apparel  shops  had  their  great 
growth  as  sellers  of  gcKxls  which  had  been  typically  “depart¬ 
ment  store’’  in  character. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  many  individual  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  many  groups  of  department  stores  had  a 
most  dramatic  growth,  even  before  World  \Var  II  and  cer¬ 
tainly  since. 

The  Department  Store’s  (armpetitive  Strength 

Admittedly  the  chain  organization  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  traditional  department  store  organization.  This 
may  be  defined  as  the  specialization  of  very  much  higher 
grade  management  in  much  more  concentrated  areas  of  op¬ 
eration.  Even  a  Sears  Roebuck  may  carry  only  50,000  items, 
out  of  which  a  $2t/^  billion  volume  is  built;  whereas  a  $50 
million  department  store  will  stcek  250,000  items.  Obvious¬ 
ly  the  chain  has  an  advantage  of  concentrated  effort  and 
purchasing  [jower.  Yet  the  comjjetitive  difficulty  is  not  in¬ 
surmountable,  for  the  department  store  too  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages:  IcKation,  long  establishment,  IcKal  community 
identification,  sensitiveness  to  changes  in  the  community  de¬ 
mand  for  services  and  gocxls.  Moreover,  the  IcKal  depart¬ 
ment  store  usually  has  a  volume  which  can  provide  for 
very  high  grade  Icxal  management.  These  are  no  minoi 
factors. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  next  25  years  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  development  in  retailing  will  be  the  strengthening  of 
the  department  store.  Historically  the  department  store  has 
placed  its  emphasis  on  the  buying  asp>ect  of  merchandising. 
The  seller’s  markets  of  the  long  war  jjeriod— hot  and  cold- 
have  jjrolonged  this  jjhase.  Selling  has  Ijeen  too  easy.  But 
this  condition  can  exist  only  in  a  war  economy.  Barring  any 
actual  outbreak  of  world  conflict  it  appjears  that  our  pro¬ 
ductive  machinery  will  soon  be  able  to  suppjort  a  full  civilian 
economy  as  well  as  the  highest  level  of  war-readiness  in 
history.  Fhat  means  a  pressure  of  gcjods  upjon  the  market. 
If  those  gocxls  are  to  Ije  absorbed  selling  must  Ije  increasingly 
intensive. 

From  a  Buying  Business  to  a  Selling  Business 

Dejjartment  store  organization  of  the  future  will  be  re¬ 
written.  It  will  jjlace  much  greater  emphasis  upon  selling, 
and  grant  much  greater  rewards  to  those  whose  talent  and 
strength  and  training  relate  to  selling. 

Selling  covers  many  functions  and  a  multitude  of  items. 
Each  item  must  be  sold,  for  the  consumer  buys  neither  dollar 
plans  nor  assortments.  Selling  means  display,  packaging, 
signing,  advertising,  and  sales  jjresentation  for  the  individu¬ 
al  item.  This  represents  a  colossal  task— and  a  fundamental 
change  in  organization  and  operational  concept.  The  effec¬ 
tive  selling  of  individual  items  at  reasonable  cost  will  de¬ 
mand  infinite  attention  to  detail. 

When  Professor  Malcolm  .McNair  took  the  Lincoln  Filene 
Chair  of  Retailing  earlier  this  year,  he  made  a  speech  that 
every  merchant  should  read  and  re-read.  [Stores,  May  1950.] 
.Among  other  important  things,  he  said  that  dejjartment 
store  merchants  should  devote  part  of  their  worrying  time 
to  other  competitive  forms  of  retailing.  These  competitors, 
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it  is  true,  give  much  attention  to  improved  buying  tech¬ 
niques— but  much  more  time  and  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  selling  techniques. 

True  improvement  in  selling  techniques  will  decrease  costs 
by  increasing  productivity.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  cost-cutting 
method  open  to  retailing.  The  possibilities  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  are  limited  in  the  retail  held;  and  there  will  be  no  op 
portunity  to  lower  costs  by  reducing  wages— in  fact,  wages 
are  likely  to  rise.  It  is  only  by  means  of  increased  sales  pro¬ 
duction  per  man-  or  woman-hour  that  retailing  can  offer 
stable  or  lower  prices  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  time  that 
wages  remain  high  or  go  higher. 

Improved  methods  of  presenting  merchandise  for  cus¬ 
tomer  selection  and  improved  packaging  will  be  one  device. 
Better  techniques  of  personnel  selection  and  training  are 
inevitable.  More  effective  display  will  be  another  develop¬ 
ment;  and  more  research  into  the  techniques  of  pricing 
goods  will  be  still  another. 

Retailers  will  hnally  realize  that  it  is  dollar  gross  proht 
and  not  percentages  which  pays  wages  and  rent  and  leaves 
a  residual  proht.  Percentage  thinking— which  some  believe 
is  responsible  for  the  defensive  p>osition  of  department  stores 
and  for  their  failure  to  become  the  distributor  of  many 
products,  including  automobiles— will  hnally  be  laid  away 
in  lavender. 


The  Separation  of  Buying  and  Selling  Functions 

As  in  the  past,  there  w’ill  be  in  the  future  no  one  right 
form  of  organization,  but  neither  will  there  be  scores.  Or¬ 
ganization  plans  will  vary  with  the  individual  strengths  of 
organization  leaderships,  but  the  debate  on  the  pyramid 
form  vs.  the  department  managership  form  will  continue. 
Two  major  trends  will  develop.  One  will  tend  to  make  the 
department  manager  as  complete  a  merchant  as  possible, 
giving  him  increasingly  intensive  functional  advice  from 
above  and  functional  assistance  from  below.  The  other  will 
take  more  the  form  of  a  chain  operation  in  which  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  done  in  the  markets  by  a  highly  specialized  and  highly 
trained  buying  organization,  and  the  selling  is  a  separately 
defined  area  in  the  hands  of  highly  specialized  and  highly 
trained  selling  managers.  The  trend  towards  a  division  of 


selling  and  buying  functions  will  come  not  as  matter  of 
planned  f>olicy  so  much  as  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

Twenty-five  years  from  today  there  will  be  few  instances 
of  a  completely  independent  and  individual  store  in  ihe 
large  cities.  The  local  store  may  even  be  a  member  of  a 
larger  corporate  group,  or  if  not  it  may  well  be  the  mother 
of  a  brood  of  offspring  neighborhood  stores  developed  to 
meet  the  results  of  mounting  building  costs,  higher  rents, 
traffic  conditions,  labor  demands  and  the  shorter  work  week. 
These  are  all  factors  which,  among  others,  combine  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  astonishing  decentralization  of  urban  {xrpulation 
which  is  under  way  and  will  continue  to  develop  in  our 
nation. 

These  individual  branch  stores  will  bulk  heavily  in  the 
consolidated  sales  volume  and  profit  results  of  the  annual 
rejjorts  of  retail  organizations.  There  will  not  be  one  plan 
of  organization  for  all  mother  and  branch  store  units.  It 
seems  most  likely  that  each  branch  will  not  have  its  own 
complement  of  buyers,  but  will  have  individual  managers  | 
who  play  an  important  part  in  merchandising  of  stocks  in 
size  and  assortment,  no  role  in  actual  purchasing,  and  the 
a//-important  role  in  the  display,  presentation,  and  selling 
effectiveness  of  the  store  and  its  products. 

This  separation  of  function,  taking  place  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  decentralization,  will  have  its  effect  in  the  mother 
store  as  well.  And  it  may  be  that  some  time  in  the  future, 
procurement  in  the  department  stores  will  develop  markedly 
along  the  lines  of  long  time  planning,  construction  design, 
intensified  selections  and  assortments,  and  detailed  merchan¬ 
dise  specifications.  These  techniques  have  been  vital  forces 
in  the  success  of  chains  (particularly  mail  order  units)  and 
somewhat  at  odds  with  the  more  opportunistic  methods  of 
the  department  stores. 

The  Summing  Up 

It  is  significant  indeed  that  the  department  store  has  grown 
as  the  needs  of  the  community  required— but  apparently  also 
because  its  form  was  economically  sound.  Time  has  proven 
its  soundness;  so  has  the  adoption  of  the  departmental  form 
by  other  and  younger  managements  in  the  field.  Certainly 
it  would  appear  that  the  department  store  as  an  agency  for 
effective  distribution  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  proven 
itself  able  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  changing 
times.  It  promises  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future 
as  well. 

The  jjeriod  50  to  75  years  ago  was  one  when  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  born  and  grew  to  maturity.  The  25  year 
period  that  ended  in  1950  was  one  during  which  the  older 
department  store  rested  on  its  strong  but  non-dynamic  base, 
while  other  new  typ>es  of  management,  adding  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  strengths,  used  the  same  departmental  store  mechan¬ 
ism  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  efficient,  profitable, 
and  tremendous  edifices  of  retail  distribution. 

The  next  25  years  will  witness  great  changes  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  system.  And  they  give  promise  of  being 
a  period  in  which  the  department  store  will  shake  off  the 
last  vestige  of  lethargy  and  add  to  its  established  power,  the 
strength  that  the  competitive  chain  units  have  brought  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  during  the  past  20  years. 
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The  IBM  electronic  calculator  used  at  Goldblatt’s  is  a  model  604, 
descendant  of  the  giant  machines  constructed  for  scientific  use. 
About  600  of  these  are  in  use,  including  a  few  in  the  retail  field. 
The  photo  at  left  shows  the  machine  as  it  looks  with  its  covers 
attached.  The  electronic  unit  is  at  the  left;  at  the  right  is  the 


card  reading  and  punching  unit  which  reads  the  problems  and 
records  the  answers  at  a  constant  speed  of  6,000  an  hour.  Em¬ 
ployees  are  said  to  have  taken  the  “electronic  brain”  in  stride.  In 
the  photo  at  the  right,  Mr.  Rosenberg  inspects  the  interior  of  the 
calculator  and  its  some  1,300  miniature  electronic  tubes. 


IN  a  department  store  chain  as  large 
as  Goldblatt's,  an  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  solution  had  to  be  worked  out  to 
solve  the  enormous  paprer  work  prob¬ 
lem.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of 
our  merchandise  is  shipped  to  a  ware¬ 
house  where  it  has  to  be  redistributed 
to  our  16  stores.  This,  of  course,  pre¬ 
sents  a  major  problem  with  regard  to 
the  handling  of  the  paper  necessary  to 
charge  the  store  and  credit  the  ware¬ 
house  for  this  merchandise. 

By  using  punch  cards  and  picking 
up  the  necessary  basic  information 
(number  of  units,  unit  cost  and  unit 
retail),  we  are  able  to  use  our  IBM 
electronic  calculator  to  figure  the  ex¬ 
tended  cost  and  the  extended  retail. 
We  are  also  able  to  compute  what  the 
markup  p)er  cent  is  on  each  item. 

.\fter  these  operations  have  been 
completed,  reports  are  prepared  on  ac¬ 
counting  machines  and  forwarded  to 
each  of  our  stores.  There  these  repwrts 
are  checked  and  the  department  mana¬ 
gers  are  able  to  review  their  charges  in 
order  to  determine  that  they  are  being 
charged  correctly  for  the  merchandise 
received.  Volume  involved  on  this  job 
averages  approximately  6,000  postings 
daily.  With  the  use  of  our  electronic 
calculator  we  are  able  to  do  the  above 
operation  in  about  two  hours. 

Our  second  major  operation  in¬ 
volves  the  paying  of  vendors’  invoices. 
In  order  to  maintain  sufficient  stock 


In  the  S«pt«mb«r  naum,  STORES  raportnd  on  tho  pouibilitios  of 
dovoloping  complofoly  oloctronk  storowido  accounting  systoms. 
Bocoum  tho  intorost  in  this  subjoct  b  so  groat,  wo  hovo  oskod 
Loonord  Rosonborg  to  doscribo  Goldblatt's  uso  of  a  commorcial- 
typo  oloctronic  calculator  in  conjunction  with  punch  cards. 


in  our  stores  to  meet  customers’  de¬ 
mands  and  also  be  in  a  p>osition  of  not 
carrying  too  much  inventory,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  receive  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  shipments  from  vendors 
daily.  We  require  each  of  our  vendors 
to  invoice  the  location  to  which  mer¬ 
chandise  is  shipp>ed.  The  invoice  is 
matched  with  our  receiving  memo 
which  was  created  at  the  time  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  received.  The  invoice 
and  receival  is  matched  with  a  copy  of 
our  purchase  order  and,  if  everything 
is  in  agreement,  is  ready  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed  for  payment  to  the  Central 
Tabulating  Department. 

After  these  matched  invoices  and 
receivals  are  processed  through  the 
clerical  section  they  are  forwarded  to 
the  machine  section  where  a  tabulat¬ 
ing  card  is  prepared.  This  card  has  a 
dual  purpose  as  it  is  used  both  for 
charging  the  stores  or  the  warehouse 
for  the  merchandise  and  also  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  vendors.  This  card  con¬ 
tains  the  vital  information  necessary  to 
complete  the  balance  of  the  operations 


by  machine,  arriving  at  the  amount 
that  should  be  paid  to  the  vendor.  To 
accomplish  this  we  use  the  electronic 
calculator  and  a  card  which  contains 
the  discount  per  cent  and  the  invoice 
amount.  The  calculator  figures  the 
discount  and  also  subtracts  the  dis¬ 
count  from  the  invoice  amount  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  net  payment.  This  is  done  in 
one  op)eration  at  the  rate  of  6,000  cal¬ 
culations  p>er  hour. 

We  use  the  electronic  calculator  to 
figure  the  markup  jjer  cent  on  all  ven¬ 
dors’  shipments  direct  to  the  stores.  A 
number  of  additional  jobs  are  done 
on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis. 

The  electronic  calculator  is  the  first 
machine  which  has  been  developed  in 
which,  by  the  use  of  punch  cards,  we 
are  able  to  divide  at  a  rate  of  sf>eed 
which  makes  it  economically  possible 
to  get  percentages  for  use  in  compari¬ 
son  against  previous  year  or  previous 
period  statistics.  The  use  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  limited  only  by  the  speed 
with  which  new  systems  and  proced¬ 
ures  can  be  developed  for  operation. 


m  dEcniMK  aioynt 

Comp  I  roller,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc. 


are  sharply  divided  opin- 
ions  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
be  faced  with  a  really  serious  general 
manpower  shortage.  Most  government 
officials  in  Washington  believe  it  will 
become  increasingly  acute.  Without 
doubt  the  country’s  military  require¬ 
ments  will  progressively  affect  retail 
employment  in  many  areas,  particular¬ 
ly  in  regard  to  Christmas  and  early 
1951  hiring  activities. 

Since  the  present  developments  on 
the  world  scene  can  take  many  shapes 
and  turns,  it  is  difficult  in  such  a  fluid 
situation  to  anticipate  with  much 
accuracy  just  what  lies  ahead  for 
business.  It  is  possible  in  this  interim 
period,  however,  to  get  a  fairly  gootl 
pulse  reading  even  though  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  report  on  a  situation  that  is  in 
a  transitional  stage. 

This  article  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  retailers  in  many  cities  currently 
are  experiencing  manprower-wise;  a 
cross  section  of  their  planning  and 
thinking  as  regards  the  next  few 
months  ahead;  and  a  summary  of  their 
experiences  and  policies  relative  to 
employees  entering  military  service. 

It  is  based  upon  the  Personnel 
Group’s  annual  spot-check  of  fall  and 
Christmas  employment  outlook,  to 
which  some  60  stores  in  39  key  cities 
responded.  Each  member  was  asked  to 
give  an  appraisal  of  the  manpower 
situation  prevailing  in  his  city  and 
to  provide  specific  information  with 
respect  to  his  own  store’s  Christmas 
planning  and  operation  and  his  store’s 
experience  in  losing  employees  to  the 
armed  forces. 

Current  Manpower  Shortages 

A  city  analysis  of  the  60  stores’  re¬ 
plies  shows:  a  general  manpower 
shortage  now  in  18  cities:  no  general 
present  shortage  in  14  cities  and  con¬ 
flicting  reports  from  7  cities. 

The  cities  in  which  a  general  man- 
|X)wer  shortage  is  reported  to  exist  are 
as  follows.  (All  are  considered  by  re¬ 
porting  members  to  be  situated  in  or 
near  an  industrial  defense  area.) 

Shortages  Exist  in: 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Waltham,  Mass. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

l>ouisville,  Ky, 


tores’  Manpower 


By  George  L.  Plant 

Manager,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  (Groups.  NKDCA 


Fort  Worth,  1  exas 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Detroit,  .Michigan 
Denver,  Carlorado 
Portland,  Oregon 
Richmond,  V'irginia 


I'he  following  14  cities  report  no 
general  manpower  shortage  at  the 
present  time.  Those  cities  starred  are 
considered  to  be  in  or  near  major 
defense  areas— the  others  not. 


No  Present  Shortage  Reported  in: 

Portland,  Me. 
•Providence,  R.  1. 
•Bridgeport,  Ckrnn. 
•Pittsfield,  Mass. 
•Springfield,  Mass. 
•Boston,  Mass. 

•Rochester,  New  York 
•  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
•Birmingham,  .\la. 

•Austin,  Texas 
•.\kron,  Ohio 
•San  Francisco 
•Los  .Angeles 


Conflicting  opinions  as  to  current 
labor  shortage  were  reported  by  two 
or  more  stores  in  the  following  seven 
cities.  (Star  indicates  defense  area.) 


•.Albany,  N.  Y. 

•Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 

•Baltimore,  Md. 

Atlanta,  C^eorgia 
New  Orleans,  La. 

•Dallas,  Texas 
•Chicago,  Illinois 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they 
believed  a  serious  manpower  shortage 


would  evolve  in  the  next  tliree 
months,  a  majority  of  stores  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  This  w'as  true  of 
practically  all  stores  reporting  a  cur¬ 
rent  shortage  and  true  of  about  halt 
the  stores  not  yet  exjieriencing  a  labor 
shortage.  As  pointed  out  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  replies,  the  full  impact  of  de¬ 
fense  production  has  not  been  felt. 
Many  war  contracts  already  placed 
have  not  been  put  into  full  prtxluc- 
tion  and  many  contracts  have  yet  to 
be  placed.  An  increasing  effect  will  be 
exercised  by  the  continuing  demands 
of  the  armed  forces  for  the  18-to-26  age 
group.  Another  factor  affecting  the 
labor  supply  is  the  new  crop  of  |K)st- 
war  babies,  which  prevents  a  number 
of  women  from  re-entering  defense 
plants  and  other  businesses. 

In  any  appraisal  of  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  the  question  of  quality  of  appli¬ 
cants  as  well  as  number  available  is 
always  involved.  In  the  usual  fall  and 
Christmas  buildiqj  there  are  always 
complaints  by  personnel  executives 
that  the  quality  of  applicants  is  below 
normal.  The  survey  shows  the  usual 
mixed  picture  in  this  resprect. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  stores 
reported  a  shortage  in  both  number 
and  quality  of  applicants.  The  balance 
reported  one  or  the  other  with  nu¬ 
merical  emphasis  on  “poor  quality.” 
.Almost  all  anticipated  that  extra  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  experienced  in  building 
Christmas  staffs,  particularly  with  re- 
sjject  to  getting  qualified  part-time 
(>eople.  A  sidelight  on  the  situation 
is  that  many  stores  with  suburban 
branches  have  already  found  it  easier 
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How  they  are  affecting  Christmas 
operations  —  How  retailers  are 
handling  benefits  to  employees 
entering  the  armed  services. 
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to  get  part-time  people  in  their 
liranches  than  in  the  downtown  store. 

Fall  Recruiting  in  Tight  Labor  Areas 

As  might  be  expected,  of  the  33 
Stores  located  in  cities  feeling  the 
pinch  of  a  general  manpower  shortage, 
.■to  stores  are  definitely  accelerating 
their  fall  recruiting.  In  some  cases, 
they  have  stepfied  up  the  program  by 
getting  it  under  way  from  as  much  as 
one  week  to  three  months  ahead  of 
normal  schedules. 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  usual  em¬ 
ployee  turnover  and  seasonal  needs, 
these  stores  are  interviewing  increased 
numbers  of  older  but  physically  fit 
men  and  women,  hiring  and  training 
housewives  and  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students  for  part-time,  short-hour 
work,  and  maintaining  a  larger  list  of 
“on  call”  personnel  as  a  source  of 
lalwir  supply. 

In  order  to  co|X'  with  the  tighter 
labor  markets  and  the  earlier  fall  hir¬ 
ing  programs,  many  of  the  stores  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  are  making  a  more  in¬ 
tensive  and  multiple  use  of  the  recruit¬ 
ing  aids  at  their  disposal.  The  appeals 
to  prospective  candidates  for  part-time 
and  full-time  employment  are  strong¬ 
er,  more  extensive  and  definitely  being 
made  earlier  this  year.  Quite  a  few 
stores  reported  that  in  the  effort  to 
hold  on  to  adequate  seasonal  help,  the 
necessary  training  has  l>een  accom¬ 
plished  as  far  as  one  or  two  months 
ahead  of  the  actual  time  when  these 
individuals  will  be  needed. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the 
loster  of  “on  call”  people,  earlier  and 


closer  contacts  with  placement  officers 
in  nearby  high  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  established. 

Besides  reexamining  their  custom¬ 
ary  methods  of  recruiting  help,  some 
stores  are  trying  sources  which  they 
heretofore  did  not  tap.  Classified  ads 
are  being  run  in  increased  number 
and  in  more  newspapiers  than  previ¬ 
ously.  Help  wanted  ads,  in  many 
cases,  are  being  taken  out  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  and  placed  alongside  of 
the  store’s  merchandise  ads.  Radio 
and  television  spot  announcements 
are  being  employed. 

Present  store  employees  are  asked 
to  recruit  from  among  their  friends 
and  relatives.  One  store  is  even  offer¬ 
ing  its  employees  a  $25  bonus  for  each 
applicant  the  employee  brings  in  who 
is  accepted  for  full-time  employment 
and  works  not  less  than  13  weeks. 
Contact  with  various  women’s  organ¬ 
izations  to  interest  housewives  in  part- 
time  jobs  was  cited  by  one  store. 

.Another  store  uses  show  windows 
for  recruiting  display,  and  a  third  in¬ 
serts  leaflets  in  customer  packages. 

Greater  use  of  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  placement  agencies  was  under¬ 
scored  by  several  stores.  Cooperation 
with  the  local  Retail  Merchants  Bu¬ 
reau  is  the  answer  for  some  stores  as 
these  bureaus  are  publicizing  the  need 
for  store  employees  and  are  lending  a 
hand  in  training  Christmas  help  for 
the  stores.  Use  of  the  suburban  tele¬ 
phone  directory  to  make  [lersonal  ap¬ 
peals  for  applicants  to  work  in  a 
branch  store  was  mentioned  by  one 
other  member.  * 


The  types  of  jobs  most  difficult  to 
fill  naturally  vary  by  cities  and  by 
stores  therein.  An  overall  analysis 
shows  these  jobs  to  be  generally  most 
difficult  to  fill: 

Non-Selling 
Stock  boys 
Stock  men 

Office  machine  operators 
Secretarial— stenos,  typists  & 
general  clericals 
Wrappers  &  packers 
Receiving  and  marking 
Workrooms— particularly  altera¬ 
tions  and  draperies 
Warehouse  men 

Radio  and  television  repair  men 
Selling 

Men’s  Furnishings 

Ready-to-Wear 

Shoes 

Major  .Appliances 

.Accessories 

Millinery 

Draperies 

Corsets 


Loss  of  Personnel  to  Armed  Forces 


To  date,  the  loss  of  piersonnel  to  the 
armed  forces  has  been  relatively  slight. 

As  to  rank-and-file  personnel,  55 
stores  submitting  figures  have  lost 
only  a  total  of  709  out  of  an  estimated 
total  of  85,000  to  90,000  employees. 
The  highest  piercentage  loss  (number 
leaving  to  total  staff  of  both  men  and 
women)  reported  by  any  store  was  two 
per  cent.  The  following  percentage 
analysis  is  significant: 


%  Loss 
1  to  2% 

\  s  ‘o  1% 
Less  than 


No.  of  Stores 
II 
15 
19 


The  overall  average  as  applied  to 
total  rank-and-file  staff  is  under  one 
per  cent. 

As  to  the  executive  picture,  34  stores 
report  having  lost  no  executives  to 
date,  while  21  other  stores  repiort  a 
combined  total  loss  of  43  executives. 
The  highest  individual  loss  by  any 
store  vs’as  four.  .A  number  have  lost 
three.  Most  lost  one  or  two  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  34  stores,  none.  As  long  as 
military  recruitment  is  made  from  the 
18  to  26-year  age  groups,  the  impact  on 
executive  staff  should  be  light.  Not 
too  many  executives,  vice  presidents, 
merchandise  managers,  etc.,  are  found 
in  such  a  youthful  bracket.  If  the 
maximum  age  limit  were  stepped  up. 

(Continued  on  page  87) 
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HOW  OUR  WAR-PREPAREDNESS 
NEEDS  COULD  BE  MET  WITH  THE 
MINIMUM  DAMAGE  TO  THE  BASIC 
CONCEPTS  OP  A  FREE  ECONOMY  — 
AND  HOW,  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND. 
THE  PROBLEM  IS  MORE  LIKELY  TO 
BE  MET.  WITH  A  "HEEDLESS  AND 
NEEDLESS  STAMPEDE  TO  CONTROLS." 


What  to  Expect 


By  Theodore  Schlesinger 

Vice-President,  Allied  Stores  Corporation 


¥T  might  be  interesting  to  assume 
for  a  few  minutes  that  you  and  I 
have  the  res{X)nsibility  for  determin¬ 
ing  whether  there  should  be  govern¬ 
ment  controls  at  this  point  and  for 
deciding  what  kind  of  controls  we 
should  have.  Our  first  step  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  to  analyze  the  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  which  we  must 
make  our  decisions.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  present  most  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  in  evidence  on  the  economic  scene 
are  dynamic.  The  consumer  goods 
economy  is  functioning  on  a  high 
level.  Business  purchases,  both  in 
terms  of  plant  investment  and  inven¬ 
tory  accumulation,  appear  to  be  on 
the  plus  side.  There  may  be  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imf>orts  resulting  from 
the  production  and  shipping  out  of 
the  country  of  military  goods.  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchases  will  undoubtedly 
be  on  the  upswing,  particularly  as  far 
as  order  placing  is  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is 
very  important  to  remember,  and  very 
easy  to  forget,  that  there  is  a  great  lag 
between  an  appropriation  by  Congress 
and  the  production  of  military  pur¬ 
chases.  Frequently  six  months  elapse 
between  the  time  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  is  made  and  the  time  when  an 
order  is  specified  and  placed.  Actual 
time  required  for  production  and  de¬ 
livery  again  involves  a  considerable 
lag  after  the  date  of  order  placement. 

All  in  all,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  strong  factors  at  work 

►  This  is  the  text  of  an  address  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retailers 
Association  on  October  10. 


to  create  a  new  high  level  economy  on 
top  of  a  civilian  economy  which  as  we 
all  know  has  been  predicated  up>on  in¬ 
flationary  {K)Iicies  for  a  long,  long 
period  of  time.  Does  all  of  this  add  up 
to  the  immediate  necessity  for  general 
civilian  controls? 

Neecb  of  a  Defense  Economy 

In  order  to  answer  that  question,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  study  the  pattern  of 
war  expenditures  during  World  War 
II.  in  order  to  see  whether  it  offers  a 
ready  parallel.  It  is  easy  to  remember 
that  we  had  a  war  on  our  hands  in 
1943  and  1944  and  that  civilian  eco¬ 
nomic  controls  were  necessary.  The 
apparent  logic  therefore  is  that  in 
1951,  with  another  war  economy  fac¬ 
ing  us,  complete  civilian  controls  are 
once  more  necessary.  Are  they?  In  the 
year  1941,  before  there  was  a  war,  ap 
proximately  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
national  product  was  devoted  to  war 
exjjenditures.  In  1942  this  figure 
reached  slightly  more  than  30  {ler  cent. 
In  1943  and  1944  the  war  expenditure 
share  of  our  total  productive  activities 
constituted  better  than  42  per  cent. 

Now  let  us  examine  our  current  situ¬ 
ation.  As  of  the  second  quarter  of 1950, 
our  war  exp>enditures,  including  for¬ 
eign  aid,  took  about  seven  per  cent  of 
our  total  national  product,  or  $18  bil¬ 
lion.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  most 
that  has  been  talked  about  from  Wash¬ 
ington  in  terma  of  military  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  a  figure  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $30  billion.  If  we 
assume  that  this  is  correct,  it  means 
about  10-11  per  cent  of  our  total  na¬ 


tional  product.  If  it  should  go  as  high 
as  $40  billion,  it  will  be  about  13  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Please  remember 
those  figures:  42  per  cent  plus  in  1943 
and  1944,  and  10-13  per  cent  in  1951. 
It  is  important  to  ,  remember  that 
even  among  wartime  economies,  there 
are  vast  differences  of  intensity. 

Going  into  World  War  II,  the  need 
for  creating  production  facilities  of 
such  basic  commodities  as  steel  and 
synthetic  rubber  was  very  great.  A 
vice  president  of  one  of  our  steel  com¬ 
panies  recently  made  some  statements 
on  this  subject  which  are  thought  pro¬ 
voking.  He  said  that  the  expansion  of 
the  steel  industry  on  a  tonnage  basis, 
since  the  end  of  the  Japanese  war, 
has  been  double  the  maximum 
amount  that  the  military  took  for 
actual  ordnance  at  any  one  period 
during  World  War  II.  This  means 
that  the  requirements  for  steel  for 
actual  ordnance  are  probably  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  existing  steel 
capacity.  The  major  uses  of  steel  in 
World  War  II  were  for  plant  construc¬ 
tion,  the  big  pipelines,  atom  bomb 
production,  etc.  Next,  shipping  and 
ship  building,  for  which  there  should 
not  be  nearly  the  need  there  was  then, 
since  we  have  the  ships;  and  finally, 
probably  as  much  as  a  third  of  the 
steel  was  sent  out  to  other  countries 
on  lend  lease.  You  may  well  ask 
whether  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  steel 
shortage.  The  answer  is  probably  no, 
even  though  we  must  admit  that  there 
can  be  mal-distribution  of  steel  at  any 
one  time  and  there  can  be  a  rush  to 
buy  steel  comparable  to  the  panic 
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across  the  retail  hosiery  counters  in 
July  and  August.  We  know  now  that 
there  was  no  real  nylon  hosiery  short¬ 
age  in  the  third  quarter  of  1950.  It 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  assume 
that  there  was  such  a  shortage  in  the 
month  of  July  and  that  drastic  con¬ 
trols  involving  price  and  rationing 
were  necessary  to  correct  the  situation. 

A  Logical  Program 

Adding  all  these  thoughts  together 
and  getting  back  to  the  original  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  we  might  do  if  you  and  I 
were  responsible  for  controlling  the 
civilian  economy,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  might  be  the  steps: 

1.  Governmental  procuring  agencies 
could  be  made  to  use  a  lot  more  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  execution  of  their  pur¬ 
chasing  activities  than  has  been  custo¬ 
mary.  Intelligent  methods  of  buying, 
and  proper  timing  of  purchases,  could 
go  far  toward  lessening  the  impact  of 
such  purchases  on  the  economy.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  military  must  have  priority. 
On  the  other  hand,  judicious  placing 
and  timing  of  orders  could  eliminate 
much  of  the  confusion  without  influ¬ 
encing  the  delivery  of  military  orders. 

2.  The  next  step  might  be  the  lifting 
of  any  restrictions  on  production  such 
as  acreage  controls  in  agriculture.  The 
best  way  to  control  short  supply  is  to 
increase  the  supply  and  at  least  make 
sure  that  it  is  not  being  arbitrarily 
reduced  by  activities  which  may  have 
been  projjer  at  some  time  in  the  past, 
but  are  not  suited  to  today. 

3.  Since  the  most  serious  possible 
shortage  with  which  we  are  faced  is 
manpower,  it  might  be  a  good  move  to 
eliminate  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  manpower.  Make- work  provis¬ 
ions  and  featherbedding  requirements 


reduce  production.  If  our  problem  is 
short  supply,  the  answer  should  be 
obvious. 

4.  Inventory  controls  at  various 
levels  are  the  best  approach  to  temper¬ 
ing  the  drive  toward  abnormal  pur¬ 
chasing.  One  of  our  greatest  problems 
is  not  that  of  short  supply  of  materials 
or  merchandise,  but  rather  that  of 
hoarding  of  such  goods  and  the  driv¬ 
ing  up  of  prices  in  the  effort  of  various 
individuals  to  secure  more  than  their 
needed  shares.  Effective  inventory 
controls  of  the  types  imposed  by  the 
WPB  during  World  War  II  might 
well  tone  down  the  competitive  buy¬ 
ing  urge  and  thereby  eliminate  the 
inequities  in  distribution  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  are  much  more  the  problem 
than  actual  short  supply. 

5.  Military  requirements  can  and 
must  be  expedited  by  allocation  and 
priority  programs.  Allocations  in  the 
field  of  civilian  production,  if  intelli¬ 
gently  handled,  could  avoid  the  event¬ 
ual  necessity  of  retail  price  controls 
or  of  rationing.  It  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  to  see  to  it  that  certain  kinds 
of  goods  are  made  rather  than  to  ex¬ 
pend  excessive  governmental  man¬ 
power  in  controlling  the  price  of  and 
distributing  that  which  is  in  short 
supply. 

6.  To  the  extent  that  the  foregoing 
would  not  result  in  price  stability,  it 
might  be  prop>er,  in  addition,  to  have 
some  type  of  anti-profiteering  measure 
which  could  be  equally  effective  but 
much  less  expensive  than  actual  price 
controls.  Such  an  anti-profiteering 
measure  might  well  freeze  the  percent¬ 
age  of  gross  profit  on  a  historical  basis. 
This  could  be  administered  on  the 
assumption  that  most  people  would 
obey  the  law  and  not  on  the  assump¬ 
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tion  that  everyone  intends  to  be  a  vio¬ 
lator. 

7.  If  necessary,  selective  price  con¬ 
trol  on  important  basic  commodities. 

A  More  Likely  Program 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  given  to  you 
in  this  form  to  indicate  the  {X>ssibili- 
ties  that  have  existed  and  do  exist  to 
control  our  present  situation  without 
the  necessity  of  going  to  such  measures 
as  overall  price  control.  Despite  the 
temerity  needed  to  dispute  so  eminent 
an  expert  as  Mr.  Baruch,  it  can  well 
be  questioned  whether  an  all-out  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  controls  on  the 
civilian  economy  will  not  be  damag¬ 
ing  to  the  military  strength  of  the 
country  today.  It  can  be  even  more 
seriously  questioned  whether  prema¬ 
ture  governmental  controls  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  long-range  service  or  disserv¬ 
ice.  It  is  an  entirely  different  matter 
to  attempt  to  administer,  and  receive 
public  acceptance  for,  a  program  of 
controls  during  an  acute  wartime 
emergency.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
program  functioning  soundly  during 
a  time  when  patriotism  is  not  a  very 
powerful  motivating  factor  is  not  too 
bright.  Even  if  the  public  will  accept 
such  a  program,  it  can  be  well  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  net  results  on  the 
economy  of  an  effort  to  immobilize  it 
before  it  is  economically  necessary  is 
a  step  toward  winning  our  war  or  that 
of  our  enemies. 

I  thought  I  would  give  you  the  fore¬ 
going  comments  regarding  what  could 
or  in  my  opinion  should  be  done. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  the  one  I  have  outlined, 
will  be  the  one  to  be  followed  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  political  considerations 
will  be  too  great  and  I  fear  very  much 
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The  Recordak  16  mm.  Film 


The  Recordak  Triplex  Microflimer 


The  Recordak  Junior  Microflimer 


iTere  is  important  news  for  the  hundreds  of 
stores  now  using  Recordak  microfilming  equip- 
ment  .  .  .  and  for  all  stores  who  may  consider 
k  installing  it  — 

Now,  as  an  alternative  to  its  established 
rental  plan,  Recordak  announces  an  attractive 
^purchase  plan  for  all  who  desire  outright  owner- 

tlhip  of  Recordak  microfilming  equipment. 

If  you  ore  now  renting  Recordak  micro¬ 
filming  equipment  and  decide  that  you  wish 

^o  buy  it  .  .  .  you  will  receive  a  credit  allow- 
g|nce  equal  to  Vi  the  monthly  rental  charge 
"^Ibr  each  month  of  the  installation  period — 
;  up  to  a  maximum  of  36  months. 


Thus,  you’ll  be  able  to  buy,  at  surprlslugf^ 
low  cost,  the  equipment  that  has  already  proved 
its  worth  in  your  store.  And  you’ll  get — 
date  of  purchase — two  years  of  free  servt^^ 
including  parts  replacement  if  necessary.  iSs® 

If  you  are  now  renting  Recordak 
filming  equipment  and  wish  to  con^^^ 
doing  so,  the  p>opular  rental  plan  with 
you  are  familiar  remains  unchanged! 
low  monthly  rental  charge  includes  servicij^i 
and  parts  replacement  if  necessary.  ^ 

However,  should  you,  in  the  future,  de^^^ 
to  buy  your  present  equipment  you  will  recg^^ 
credit  allowances  as  cited  above. 


b  Consult  your  local  Recordak  Representative  soon! 

,^1f  you  now  have  Recordak  equipment  he  will  compute  your 
s*credit  allowance  . . .  give  you  full  details  on  the  new  purchase  plan. 

It  you  do  not  have  Recordak  microfilming  equipment  as  yet, 
he  will  show  you  the  low  cost  of  bringing  its  advantages  to  your 
store  with  either  the  rental  or  purchase  plan.  Recordak  Corpora¬ 
tion  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kod^  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — and  its  application  to  retailing 


'Recordak**  is  a  trade-mark 


that  we  will  be  swept  into  a  relatively 
full  scale  system  of  wartime  controls 
before  we  actually  are  in  a  war  and 
long  before  the  drain  on  the  economy 
makes  it  necessary. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  is 
what  I  think  would  be  a  healthy  one 
for  our  counti7  to  follow.  Now  I  am 
going  to  outline  in  contrast  what  1 
think  or  fear  we  will  get.  These 
guesses,  I  want  to  make  quite  clear,  do 
not  in  any  sense  represent  any  official 
viewpoint  of  either  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  or,  for  that  matter,  of  Allied 
Stores  Corp.  They  are  purely  personal 
comments,  and  are  not  inside  tips 
from  any  source. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  the 
President  may  imf>ose  price  ceilings 
on  specific  materials  or  products  if  he 
finds  that  their  prices  have  risen  un¬ 
reasonably  above  the  May  24-June  24 
level.  In  setting  such  a  ceiling,  wages 
within  the  industry  producing  the  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  stabilized.  Stabilization 
of  wages  does  not  mean  a  freeze  or  a 
ceiling  since  the  law  further  states  that 
in  stabilizing  wages  an  increase  in 
wages  is  to  be  prohibited  if  it  would 
cause  an  increase  in  the  price  ceiling 
or  a  hardship  to  the  seller  op>erating 
under  that  ceiling.  Conversely,  we 
must  assume,  the  word  "stabilize”  im¬ 
plies  that  increases  can  be  granted  in 
those  cases  where  it  is  found  that  a 
wage  increase  will  not  affect  a  ceiling 
or  cause  a  hardship. 

The  law  also  provides  that  when 
ceilings  have  been  established  on  ma¬ 
terials  comprising  a  substantial  part  of 
all  sales  at  retail  and  materially  affect¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  living,  the  President 
must  impose  ceilings  generally,  and 
stabilize  wages  generally. 

This,  very  briefly,  constitutes  the 
legislative  background  of  price  con¬ 
trol.  What  is  the  probable  schedule 
of  actions  under  it? 

1.  First,  an  economic  stabilizer 
must  be  app>ointed  who  will  have  un¬ 
der  him  a  Price  Director  and  a  Wage 
*  Stabilization  Board.  The  Economic 
Stabilizer  was  recently  ap|X}inted.  He 
is  Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
who  has  had  some  business  experience 
and  some  government  service. 


2.  Speciflc  price  controls  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  invoked  during  the  next  few 
months  on  some  materials  which  rep¬ 
resent  necessities  both  to  the  civilian 
economy  and  to  the  military.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  ceilings  may  be  set  on 
such  commodities  as  steel,  non-ferrous 
metals,  building  materials,  etc.  First, 
there  must  be  manjx)wer  in  the  agency 
sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  find¬ 
ings  that  there  have  been  unreason¬ 
able  price  rises  since  June  24;  and 
then  they  must  figure  out  how  to  write 
the  regulations  if  they  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so. 

Brief  Trial  of  Selective  Ck>ntrols 

3.  A  delaying  factor  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whether  specific  price  ceil¬ 
ings  will  work.  Remember  that  a 
price  ceiling  must  be  accompanied  by 
wage  stabilization.  Even  though  wage 
stabilization  can  be  broadly  inter¬ 
preted  and  administered,  it  will  not 
be  pleasing  to  labor.  Actually,  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  ceiling  in  an  industry 
may  act  as  a  production  deterrent  by 
encouraging  the  diversion  of  man¬ 
power  and  materials  to  non-controlled 
industries.  This  is  a  fear  that  has  been 
voiced  by  government.  It  would  be 
my  guess  that  there  is  no  great  belief 
or  intention  that  this  phase  of  the 
price  control  program  should  work. 
It  does  not  have  political  appeal.  It 
would  stabilize  wages  in  industries 
that  have  some  of  our  most  powerful 
labor  organizations  and  do  so  at  a  time 
when  the  balance  of  the  economy  is 
still  essentially  uncontrolled.  It  is  my 
assumption  that  we  will  see  some  spe¬ 
cific  ceilings  during  the  balance  of  this 
year,  followed  by  a  fairly  rapid  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  are  not  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  Act  and  that  the  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  of  living  require  gen¬ 
eral  controls. 

4.  General  controls  can  be  installed 
immediately  under  the  terms  of  the 
law.  They  also  must  be  invoked  when 
specified  controls  on  individual  items 
affect  a  substantial  part  of  all  sales  at 
retail,  thereby  materially  affecting  the 
cost  of  living.  Admittedly,  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  and  are  in  a  generally  inflationary 
situation.  We  have  a  law  in  existence 
jjermitting  and  requiring  price  con¬ 
trol.  It  seems  likely  to  me  that  we 
will  have  a  short  period  within  which 
wages  will  be  jjermitted  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  rise,  followed  by  the  imposi¬ 


tion  of  general  price  controls. 

Since  I  have  committed  myself  lo  a 
guess  that  we  will  have  an  overall 
price  control  program,  1  will  stick  my 
neck  out  a  little  further  and  say  that 
we  will  probably  have  it  by  April  or 
May  of  1951. 


Freeze  Type  Control  Probable 

5.  The  retail  price  control  system 
we  will  have— when  and  if— may  well 
be  of  the  type  of  the  1^2  general 
maximum  price  freeze  at  all  levels. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  a  price  freeze,  but  despite  all 
the  arguments,  1  think  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  at  the  outset  governmental 
thinking  may  tend  toward  a  single 
freeze  date.  If  that  is  so,  we  can  as¬ 
sume  that  no  one  will  really  think  that 
dollar  prices  can  be  rolled  back  to 
May  24-June  24.  Too  many  increases 
in  material  and  wage  costs  have  taken 
place.  These  can't  be  rolled  back.  It 
is  an  obvious  im{X)ssibility  and  1  think 
it  will  be  admitted.  A  more  likely  con¬ 
jecture  is  that  a  base  rate  much  closer 
to  the  freeze  will  be  selected. 

From  the  retail  standpoint,  the  only 
price  control  method  that  makes  any 
sense  is  one  similar  to  MPR  580,  the 
retail  margin  regulation  you  no  doubt 
well  remember.  We  must  all  agree 
and  stick  to— and  fight  for— the  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  margin  regulation,  based 
on  individual  practice,  is  the  only  sen¬ 
sible  method  of  control  for  retailing. 

I  think  the  eventual  pattern  for  retail¬ 
ing  will  be  a  margin  typ>e  regulation 
just  as  it  was  last  time.  But  1  am  not 
at  all  sure  this  will  be  considered  po¬ 
litically  expedient  at  the  outset. 

6.  An  executive  order  has  been 
issued  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
all  records  relating  to  costs  and  selling 
prices  during  the  p>€riod  May  24-June 
24.  Essentially,  this  means  keeping  in¬ 
voices  and  saleschecks.  As  indicated 
above,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a 
future  general  freeze  can  be  based  on 
May  24-June  24;  and  for  a  margin 
regulation  such  a  period  is  impracti¬ 
cal.  It  seems  likely  that  the  record 
keeping  order  was  important  from  a 
propaganda.standpoint  rather  than  in¬ 
tended  as  a  workable  basis  for  a  price 
control  program. 


So  much  for  price  control.  I  have 
come  to  the  personal  conclusion  that 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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The  Government,  in  one  way  or 
another,  will  play  the  leading  role 
in  the  nation’s  business  affairs  in  1951 
and  probably  for  many  years  to  come. 
On  the  evening  of  January  8,  at  the 
first  general  session  of  the  NRDGA 
Convention,  Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  head 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Admini¬ 
stration,  will  app>ear  as  Government’s 
representative.  His  prepared  address 
will  be  followed  by  a  question  and 
answer  p>eriod. 

This  session  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Convention  w;ll  be  an 
open  meeting.  A  general  invita* 
tion  is  being  issued  to  manufac¬ 
turers  to  attend  and  add  their 
questions— and  answers— to  the 
evening's  program.  Charles  G. 
Nichols,  Association  president, 
will  be  on  the  platform;  so  will 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  George  Hansen,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  Chairman. 

Fresh  from  a  quick  dip  in  the  un¬ 
nerving  chill  of  a  seller’s  market,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
have  invited  several  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  to  come  and  tell  them  if  they 
think  another  plunge  is  in  prospect— 
and  if  so,  how  soon  and  how  deep. 
Stanley  Phillips  of  Cannon  Mills,  and 
Col.  Charles  Johnson  of  Botany  are  in 
the  line-up  for  a  general  merchandis¬ 
ing  session.  So  is  Frank  Stanton  of 
CBS,  on  the  assumption  that  a  lot  of 
clarification  on  the  color  TV  situation 
will  still  be  needed  in  January. 

The  merchandisers  are  also  going 
to  meet  in  separate  sessions  on  Piece 
Goods,  Lingerie,  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear,  Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories 
and  Smallwares.  The  Piece  Goods  ses¬ 
sion  will  present  a  panel  of  former  re¬ 
tail  buyers  now  in  the  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  fields.  Another  former 


retailer  on  the  program  is  Kenneth 
Collins  of  Burlington  Mills.  There 
will  be  a  fashion  show,  too,  presented 
by  the  leading  pattern  companies. 

Robert  Montgomery,  whose 
courage  and  wit  have  made  his 
radio  commentary  the  sensation 
of  the  broadcast  world,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Convention  at  its  big, 
formal  windup  meeting— the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  on  Thursday,  Jan¬ 
uary  11. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  “early 
bird’’  session,  meeting  at  8:00  A.M.  on 
Tuesday,  January  9,  will  present  pro 
and  con  speakers  on  LIFO;  then  settle 
into  a  question  and  answer  session  on 
this  complicated  subject.  At  an  after¬ 
noon  session  on  the  same  day.  Dean 
Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  University 'School  of  Retailing 
will  discuss  “Research  in  Retailing,’’ 
and  Harry  G.  Waltner,  Jr.,  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  will  talk  on  Social  Security. 

Stores  with  volume  under  $2  mil¬ 
lion  have  plans  all  set  for  their  con- 
vention-within-a-convention.  This  will 
start  at  two  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  continue  through  a  dinner  ses¬ 
sion,  and— if  previous  get-togethers  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  are  any 
guide— wind  up  around  midnight. 

Arthur  Einstein,  now  a  professor  of 
retailing  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  formerly  vice  president  of 
Strouss-Hirshberg,  will  lecture  on  the 
topic,  “This  Is  How  to  Increase  Vol¬ 
ume.’’  The  market  outlook  for  spring 
will  be  summarized  by  Archie  Kottler 
of  the  Indep>endent  Retailers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  the  famous  fashion  writer, 
Virginia  Pop>e  of  The  New  York 
Times,  will  talk  about  styles. 

In  one  open  forum  spot  the  smaller 
volume  retailers  will  swap  business¬ 
building  ideas;  in  another  they  wdll 
discuss  the  improvement  of  parking  fa¬ 


cilities.  A  big  block  of  op)en  forum 
time  is  reserved  for  “any  problems  the 
audience  wishes  to  tackle’’— and  this  is 
the  stage  in  the  program  when  the 
$20  million  retailers  usually  slip  un¬ 
obtrusively  into  the  Smaller  Stores 
meeting  room  with  notebooks  handy. 

Thirtean  meetings  in  the  field 
of  store  management,  personnel 
management  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  are  scheduled  during  the 
Convention's  four  days.  Man¬ 
power  problems,  emergency  con¬ 
trols  which  affect  labor  supply 
and  wages,  and  the  activities  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  domi¬ 
nate  the  discussions. 

Winning  advertisements  in  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division’s  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  contest  will  be  on  exhibit  during 
the  Convention.  This  year  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  winners  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  results.  For  merchandise  pro¬ 
motions  the  results  will  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  volume  .'md  traffic  in¬ 
creases;  in  the  case  of  institutional  ads 
on  evidence  of  customer  reaction. 

Photographs  of  winning  displays  in 
the  Division’s  window  and  interior 
display  contest  will  also  be  on  exhibit; 
and  announcement  will  be  made  of 
winners  in  the  radio  program  contest. 

Credit  managers  have  been  the  first 
to  feel  the  impact  of  direct  govern¬ 
ment  controls  on  business.  Now  they 
face  possible  Federal  regulation  of 
charge  accounts.  If  it  comes  it  will 
bring  a  host  of  technical  problems. 
Handling  these  or  preparing  to  handle 
them  will  be  the  lead  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion’s  January  9  meeting.  Problems  of 
customer  relations  too  are  greatly  com¬ 
plicated  by  Federal  regulation  and 
these  are  slated  for  a  thorough  going- 
over. 
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VISUAL  MERCHANDISING 


DISPLAY'S  JOB  IN  TV 

A  T  the  recent  Radio  and  Television 

Workshop  conducted  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group,  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  loomed  large  in  all  future  tele¬ 
vision  plans  for  retailers. 

At  Horn*  in  TV.  The  ideal  TV  set, 
said  Tom  Lee  of  Tom  Lee  Limited, 
does  the  job  as  simply  as  {xjssible  with 
the  minimum  of  construction  and 
clutter.  The  projxjrtions  of  a  TV 
frame,  said  Lee,  are  limiting  to  the 
average  scenic  designer,  somewhat  less 
so  to  the  film  designer.  But  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  quite  familiar  to  the  window 
display  man.  He  is  accustomed  to  de¬ 
signing  props  which  do  not  obscure  his 
merchandise  but  which  tell  his  story 
quickly.  What  makes  display  men 
ideally  suited  to  planning  and  build¬ 
ing  TV  sets  is  their  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  three  dimensions  as  opp>osed 
to  flat  surfaces,  their  ability  to  design 
props  for  broad  effects  and  quick  un¬ 
derstanding.  Biggest  prop  problems, 
he  said,  would  be  the  lack  of  time  to 
take  infinite  pains,  the  need  for  re¬ 
search,  and  how  to  humanize  sets  with 
color  and  to  create  dramatic  back¬ 
grounds  for  the  display  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

L*ssons  Macy's  Learned.  How  Macy’s 
display  department  approached  the 
problem  of  creating  a  TV  set  for  the 
merchandising  program  broadcast  di¬ 
rect  from  the  store  was  told  at  the 
Workshop  by  Frank  Sauter,  Macy’s 
interior  display  manager.  His  task 
was  to  create:  (1)  an  attractive  living 
room  set,  where  the  mistress  of  cere¬ 
monies  would  interview  guests  and 
Macy  buyers,  and  (2)  an  adjoining  set 
for  merchandise  presentation. 

The  room-setting  was  done  in  a 
combination  of  modern  and  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  furniture  pieces,  arranged  in  a 
floor  plan  that  would  p>ermit  good 
freedom  of  movement  for  the  perform¬ 
ers,  good  camera  angles  and  working 
camera  space. 

With  his  furniture  Sauter  ran  into 
problems.  A  glass-topjied  coffee  table 


gave  a  high  glaring  reflection  from 
overhead  lights.  To  counter  this  the 
glass  top  was  replaced  by  an  inset  of 
plywood  painted  a  light  surface  color 
to  produce  diffused  lighting.  Other 
items  of  high  reflectiveness  had  to  be 
tamped  with  putty  to  dull  the  glare. 
Leafy  foliage  such  as  rhododendron 
and  magnolia  leaves  with  bright  shiny 
highlights  proved  to  have  more  visual 
interest  than  bouquets  of  flowers. 

In  the  room-setting,  the  sofa  was 
found  to  be  too  comfortable,  meaning 
that  guests  sank  too  deep  into  the 
cushions  and  found  it  a  struggle  to 
get  to  their  feet.  The  solution  in  this 
case  was  a  plank  placed  under  the 
cushions.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
guest  stars  invariably  sought  opposite 
ends  of  the  sofa,  thus  creating  a  gap 
for  the  camera  to  bridge  in  picking  up 
their  conversations.  A  solution  was 
found  by  substituting  a  love  seat. 

On  the  adjoining  set,  devoted  to 
merchandise  piesentation,  Sauter  en¬ 
countered  some  more  problems.  Here 
the  goal  was  a  musical  comedy  fresh¬ 
ness,  looseness  and  simplicity  rather 
than  realistic  detailed  reproduction. 
Background  was  a  simple  line  drawing 
depicting  a  Paris  shopping  street.  In- 


"Scribble  Sculpture”  maitnequin. 


to  the  framework  effect  of  the  sketched 
display  windows  and  panels,  items  ol 
merchandise  were  grouf)ed  and  pinned.  , 
An  important  lesson  was  quickly 
learned:  the  merchandise  was  “too 
pinned  down.”  The  actors  could  not 
handle  it,  only  point  to  it.  This, 
said  Sauter,  illustrates  one  of  the  many 
cases  where  tried  and  proven  display 
techniques  must  be  made  more  flexi¬ 
ble  and  usable  for  live  TV  shows. 

A  new  demonstrative  display  tech¬ 
nique  was  then  developed.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  create  special 
effects  which  would  hamper  live  ac¬ 
tion.  In  cases  where  an  item  was 
pinned  or  draped  for  good  visual  effert  ] 
a  duplicate  was  provided  for  handling 
and  demonstration  by  the  commenta¬ 
tor,  and  the  camera  was  swung  from  : 
one  to  the  other.  1 

Backgrounds  on  the  merchandise  | 
demonstration  set  were  varied  to  fit 
fashion  items,  home  furnishings,  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  men’s  wear,  keeping  the 
same  relative  background  value  but 
varying  the  color  combinations.  Here  , 
Sauter  made  some  more  discoveries:  | 
Showcard  poster  paint  applied  to  the  j 
paf)er  mat  finish  background  repro¬ 
duced  even  darker  on  the  viewing 
screen  than  to  the  naked  eye;  small 
dots  of  paint  both  of  light  and  dark 
appeared  on  the  screen  as  dots  of  abso¬ 
lute  white  and  black;  fine  stripes  and 
busy  patterns  lost  their  sharpness,  but 
bold  patterns  and  simple  and  not-too 
sharp  contrasts  came  across  effectively. 

TOOLS  FOR  THE  JOB 

"Scribble  Sculpture."  “Scribble  sculp¬ 
ture”  mannequins  are  being  used  cur¬ 
rently  by  Lord  &  Taylor,  Macy’s-New 
York  and  L.  Bamberger  8c  Co.  They 
can  be  made  in  a  store’s  own  display 
department  with  Celastic.  This  is  an 
adhesive,  colloid  treated  fabric.  When 
dipped  into  Celastic  softener  it  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  drap>ed,  molded  or 
shaped  into  any  form,  and  dries  with¬ 
in  20  minutes.  When  fabricated,  it  is 
extremely  light,  unbreakable  and 
weather-proof.  Because  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  it  is  replacing  papier  mach^. 

To  make  the  “sculptured”  maiine- 
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BRICK  PAPER  FOR  INFORMALITY 


quins  und  other  props  the  Celastic  is 
cut  into  narrow  strips  which  are 
dippeti  in  the  softener  and  then 
"scribbled”  into  a  mould.  Because  of 
the  Celastic’s  adhesive  qualities,  the 
scribbles  adhere  to  one  another,  creat¬ 
ing  interesting  patterns.  Mannequins, 
millinery  heads,  bust  forms,  screen 
panels,  etc.,  are  quickly  made  because 
one  layer  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
complete  a  unit. 

The  material  allows  great  freedom 
in  designing  and  executing  work  of 
any  size,  for  any  purpose— flowers, 
wood  carvings,  scale  models,  masks, 
frames,  draperies,  parade  floats,  out¬ 
door  decorations,  etc.  It  is  extremely 
useful  for  repair  work  on  mannequins 
and  display  fixtures  generally. 

A  brochure  on  Celastic  and  its  uses 
can  be  obtained  from  Ben  Walters, 
Inc.,  125  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

Hittorical  Collections.  Charles  Leder- 
man’s  extensive  collections,  compris¬ 
ing  more  than  10,000  items,  are  the 
most  complete  and  authentic  in  the 
world. 

Among  them  are  Anniversary  Ex¬ 
hibits,  from  which  a  fashion  exhibit 
can  be  compiled  starting  with  the  year 
of  the  store’s  founding  and  continuing 
to  the  present;  A  Cavalcade  of  Fash¬ 
ion,  which  reviews  the  development  of 
the  haute  couture;  American  Fashion 
on  Parade,  showing  original  models 
from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  20th 
century;  The  Bride  through  the  Cen¬ 
turies,  and  2,000  Years  of  Millinery. 

Collections  of  handbags,  gloves, 
hosiery’,  shoes  and  men’s  hats  cover 
2,000  years  of  styles;  4,000  years  of  de¬ 
velopment  are  shown  in  collections  of 
fabrics,  needlecraft,  cosmetics,  jewelry, 
table  settings  and  many  other  mer¬ 
chandise  lines.  A  Style  Review  in¬ 
cludes  characteristic  costumes,  com¬ 
plete  with  hats  and  accessories,  from 
about  1500  to  1927. 

The  collections,  available  on  a 
rental  basis,  have  been  used  at  one 
time  or  another  by  many  prominent 
stores.  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  Charles  Lederman,  16  West  77 
Street,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 


Probl«m— To  create  new  and  informal  atmosphere  for  copper,  earthenware  and 
wood  “gourmet”  merchandise  in  a  display  and  selling  area  formerly  devoted  to 
artificial  flowers.  This  new  Gourmet  Shop  is  adjacent  to  the  Salt  Box  Shop 
on  the  8th  Floor  of  James  McCreery,  New  York. 


Solution— James  Thomas,  their  home  furnishing  displayman,  under  the  direction 
of  Donald  Werden,  display  director,  added  shelving  to  the  existing  counters  and 
papered  the  walls  of  the  area  with  a  new  realistic  brick  wall  paper,  imported  from 
England  and  available  from  Brunn  &  Bertheim,  New  York.  Attractive  arrange¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  by  categories  complete  the  pleasant  effect. 


Commonts— The  costs  of  materials  and  labor  were  negligible.  Brick  paper  can 
solve  many  display  problems  where  informal  atmosphere  is  desired;  creating  a 
practical  surface  over  uneven  surfaces. 


BOOKS  FOR  DISPLAY  MEN 

Window  Display.  By  Robert  J.  Ley- 
DENFROST.  FOREWORD  BY  GeNE  MoORE, 

Display  Director,  Bon  wit  Teller 
Co.,  New  York.  208  pp.;  $10. 

A  well  deserved  tribute  to  a  pro¬ 
fession  whose  services  to  art  and  to 
commerce  have  been  too  little  recog¬ 
nized.  It  presents  for  study  233  photo¬ 
graphs  of  show  windows,  designed  for 
leading  stores  from  coast  to  coast,  by 
60  top  display  men.  Size  Si/^  x  10^. 

The  Specialty  Shop.  By  Jose  A.  Fer¬ 
nandez,  A.I.A.  304  pp;  $10. 

A  planning  guide,  showing  how 
many  small  merchants  are  successfully 
meeting  big  store  competition.  Equal¬ 
ly  helpful  to  managements  of  larger 
stores.  Portrays  and  describes  over  100 
recent  shops,  by  45  leading  designers. 
Size  81/^  X  lOS/^. 

The  above  books  are  published  by 
the  Architectural  Book  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  112  West  46th  St.,  New  York. 


N.A.D.I.  Visual  Merchandising  Re¬ 
search  Series,  Report  No.  2.  The 

Traffic  Reapership  and  Sales  Study 
OF  Display.  Directed  and  reported 
BY  How'ard  M.  Cowee,  New  York 
University  School  of  Retailing. 
128  pp.;  $5. 

The  report  gives  factual  data  on  the 
readership  of  displays  in  individual 
stores  in  each  of  the  12  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Districts.  It  analyzes  this  reader- 
ship  in  terms  of  circulation,  attraction, 
etc.,  with  some  sales  results  presented 
to  back  up  the  general  conclusions. 

Charts  of  traffic  behavior  are  includ¬ 
ed,  also  graphs  of  observed  results  and 
detailed  comments  on  variations, 
changes  and  specific  readership  prob¬ 
lems  that  arose  during  the  observa¬ 
tions.  Can  be  ordered  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Display  Indus¬ 
tries,  203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 

Mr.  Cowee  also  directed  N.A.D.I.’s 
"Report  No.  1:  The  Pilot  Study  of 
Display,”  and  “How  to  Evaluate  Dis¬ 
play,”  published  by  the  NRDGA. 
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With  this  article  STORES  begins  a  series  of  research  studies 
designed  to  provide  retail  management  with  facts  about  the 
problems  of  individual  departments.  The  goal  is,  simply, 
more  profitable  operation.  Each  report  in  this  series  should 
take  no  more  than  half  an  hour  of  reading  time,  although  it 
represents  many  weeks  of  interviewing,  checking  and 
analyzing.  We  start  with  the  Corset  Department,  which  has 
the  interesting*  problem  of  being  so  profitable  that  nobody 
worries  enough  about  making  it  more  profitable.  Piece  Goods 
will  be  the  field  of  our  next  exploration,  in  the  January  issue. 


CORSETD 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  If  the  corset  department  in  your  store  is  typical,  its 
good  profit  showing  diverts  attention  from  the  fact  that 
your  buyer  needs  help  on: 


^  READY-TO-WEAR  TIE-IN:  Is  an  effort  made  to  coordi¬ 
nate  corset  advertising  and  display  with  ready-to-wear? 


men 


STOCK  SIMPLIFICATION:  Too  many  brands  and  price 
lines  for  each  figure  type  are  a  common  fault. 


^  STOCKKEEPING:  The  best  buyers  arrange  stock  by  size. 
This  simplifies  stockkeeping,  buying,  and  selling,  and  pro¬ 
motes  suggestion  sales. 


3.  If  the  corset  department  in  your  store  is  typical,  no 
one  has  really  tried  to  measure  its  potential  volume,  or  its 
potential  in  terms  of  the  friends  it  can  make  for  your  store. 
Guides  are: 


CHARGE  ACCOUNT  CUSTOMERS:  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  women  over  age  15  wear  foundations  of  some  kind. 


^  STOCK  CONTROL:  How  much  does  your  buyer  rely  on 
memory  to  guide  her  buying?  Is  she  drowned  in  the  detail 
of  stock  counts  for  lack  of  a  good  control  system? 


READY-TO-WEAR  CUSTOMERS:  Typical  corset  depart¬ 
ments  sell  one  out  of  three  customers  who  buy  in  the  ready- 
to-wear  departments;  the  other  two  take  their  corset  busi¬ 
ness  elsewhere— and  how  much  of  their  other  business,  too? 


2.  If  the  corset  department  in  your  store  is  typical,  its 
steady  gain  in  sales  diverts  attention  from  the  fact  that 
other  outlets  are  gaining  more  rapidly.  To  retain  domi¬ 
nance  in  your  community,  look  into: 


LOCAL  SURVEYS:  Perhaps  your  local  paper  has  asked 
women  where  they  buy  foundation  garments.  If  not,  you 
should  consider  surveying  some  of  your  own  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  to  see  how  and  what  they  buy  and  where. 


1^  COMPLETENESS  OF  ASSORTMENTS:  Is  pressure  for  turn¬ 
over  causing  the  buyer  to  ignore  women  with  figure  prob¬ 
lems— the  most  loyal  friends  your  store  can  have? 


PROMOTIONS:  Are  too  many  spot  promotions  frittering 
away  the  merchandise  and  advertising  budget? 


4.  If  your  corset  department  is  typical,  your  fitting 
rooms  aren't  quite  adequate  for  the  increased  number  of 
transactions. 


1^  COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING:  Because  manufacturers 
are  so  ready  with  advertising  allowances,  do  they  write 
your  ads  for  you? 


^  VOLUME  in  the  corset  department  in  1949  was  2.8 
times  the  1939  figure.  AVERAGE  GROSS  SALE  had  risen 
only  35  per  cent.  Transactions,  at  that  rate,  have  doubled. 
Are  you  set  up  for  twice  the  fitting-room  traffic  you  used 
to  have? 
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A  MERICAN  women  last  year  spent 

$420  million  for  foundation  gar* 
ments.  This  year,  the  total  retail  vol* 
ume  will  hit  about  $450  million.  Near* 
ly  half  this  money  goes  to  corset  spe* 
cialty  shops,  lingerie  shops,  house*to* 
house  sellers,  and  chains.  The  rest— 
aliout  55  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  $235 
million  in  1949— goes  to  department 
stores  and  mail  order  companies. 

Is  this  good?  On  the  surface,  yes. 
Department  store  corset  volume  has 
increased  faster  than  total  store  vol* 
ume;  the  corset  department  in  1949 
did  2.8  times  its  1939  volume,  as 
against  2.56  times  for  the  total  store. 

Yet  department  store  corset  volume 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  Exact  figures 
ore  lacking,  but  manufacturers  in 
every  branch  of  the  industry  make  it 
clear  that  the  department  store  share 
has  been  diminishing.  Other  outlets 
have  been  gaining  faster. 

This  fact  is  true  of  too  many  depart* 
ments  of  the  store  to  have  a  ring  of 
novelty  in  the  case  of  the  corset  de¬ 
partment.  The  special  significance 
here,  however,  is  that  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
make  warm  friends  of  its  customers. 

Because  it  deals  with  so  intensely 
pursonal  a  problem  as  a  woman's 


figure,  a  thriving  corset  department 
is  a  good  will  builder  of  the  first  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  its  merchandise 
and  service  are  inadequate,  it  can  be 
singularly  effective  in  driving  custom¬ 
ers  out  of  the  store. 

These  are  intangibles,  however.  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  corset 
department  warrants  investigation 
because  its  consistent  profit  showing 
may  mask  the  fact  that  its  volume  is 
only  half  what  it  could  be.  Corset  de¬ 
portments  have  been  known  to  double 
their  sales  in  two  or  three  years  when 
management  took  a  hand. 

Operating  figures  for  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  are  so  good  that  it  is  hard 
to  look  at  them  and  realize  that  this 
is  a  department  with  a  problem. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  corset 
department  has  increased  its  sales 
faster  than  the  store  as  a  whole;  it 
has  equaled  or  exceeded  the  total 
store  figure  on  turnover;  its  gross  mar¬ 
gin  runs  seven  to  nine  percentage 
points  above  total  store;  its  mark- 
downs  are  three  or  four  percentage 
points  lower  each  year.  And  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  in  relation  to  sales, 
is  only  two-thirds  total  store  figure. 

For  these  highly  favorable  figures, 
some  credit  must  be  given  to  the  cor¬ 


THE 


set  industry  itself,  which  makes  sure 
that  its  products  are  profitable  for  the 
retailer  to  handle.  It  allows  a  healthy 
markup;  it  cooperates  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising;  it  publicizes  its  product;  it  trains 
salespeople.  Under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  manufacturers  carry  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  stock,  and  give  prac¬ 
tically  overnight  service  on  fill-ins. 

An  unusually  friendly  relationship 
exists  between  buyers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  field;  it  has  survived 
even  the  stresses  of  wartime  short¬ 
ages,  and  is  as  strong  today  as  ever. 

Perhaps  this  understanding  and  in¬ 
terest  in  retail  problems  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  corset  industry  had 
its  beginnings  at  a  time  when  the 
merchant  sold  raw  materials  rather 
than  finished  goods  —  fabrics  rather 
than  garments.  Corset  firms  over  the 
age  of  50  are  not  rare;  Warner 
Brothers  has  passed  its  75th  birthday, 
and  the  Strouse-Adler  Company  had 
its  beginnings  in  Civil  War  days. 
Pioneers  in  the  trade  hod  to  teach 
merchants  how  to  win  the  customer 
away  from  custom-made  garments. 

The  market  for  corsets  is  net  small, 
for  the  industry  counts  80  to  85  per 
cent  of  women  over  15  among  its 
customers.  To  expand  its  markets,  the 
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fashion  department,  yot  it  cannot  f)| 
into  tho  merchandising  and  protne> 
tion  pattern  of  the  apparel  depart* 
ments. 

To  gain  an  insight  into  the  buyer's 
problem,  and  to  learn  where  and 
how  she  needs  help,  STORES  has  in* 
terviewed  representative  buyers,  and 
has  reached  others  through  the  medi* 
um  of  a  mail  questionnaire;  has  con* 
suited  manufacturers,  their  associo* 
tions,  and  a  number  of  people  whe 
are  neither  makers  nor  sellers  but 
know  the  problems  of  both. 


STOIES  rtports  to  MANAGEMENT  on  tho  CORSET  DEPARTMENT 


dress  wear.  Above  all,  it  has  designed 
its  merchandise  to  fit  each  individual 
figure  variation,  so  that  women  are 
no  longer  asked  to  fit  themselves  into 
inflexible  garments. 

All  this  has  complicated  the  corset 
buyer's  problem.  It  has  given  her  a 
department  that  is  partly  built  on 
staple  stocks  and  personal  service, 
and  partly  built  on  fashion  and  eye 
appeal.  Hers  is  now  definitely  a 


industry  must  win  over  those  who  do 
not  yet  use  foundation  garments,  and 
it  must  also  sell  more  units  to  each 
present  user. 

Although  the  trade  never  forgets  to 
stress  the  all-important  health  aspects 
of  good  corseting,  it  has  harnessed 
the  pulling  power  of  fashion  to  build 
its  sales.  It  has  given  its  products  eye 
appeal;  it  has  developed  a  complete 
wardrobe  of  types  for  sports,  street,  or 


vy  fabrics  in  pink  and  tearose,  she  in  store  after  store  is  recommended  by 

r  has  to  offer  an  assortment  of  colors  one  authority,  who  has  had  years  of 

.  fabrics,  some  choice  of  brand  and  buying  office  experience. 

:e  line,  and  the  strapless  and  First,  a  double-stub  control,  with  a 
nge-neckline  styles  in  addition  to  mathematically  minded  girl  to  run  it. 

more  conservative  numbers..  The  cost  is  invariably  offset  by  in- 

rhat's  the  brassiere  story.  There’s  a  creased  sales  and  decreased  mark* 

ilar  tale  to  be  told  about  girdles,  downs,  says  this  observer, 
sets,  and  all-in-ones.  Girth,  length.  Next,  stock  must  be  arranged  by 
1  hip  development  must  be  fitted;  size,  so  that  everything  for  any  one  cus*  | 
degree  of  control  must  be  consid-  tomer  is  in  one  sjx)t— no  odds  and  ends 
d;  a  choice  of  brand,  fabric  and  forgotten;  no  running  back  and  forth; 
ce  must  be  offered.  Finally,  there  easier  suggestion  selling;  a  stock  so 

St  be  garments  to  give  the  smooth  simple  a  new  girl  can  find  her  way 

es  required  for  dress,  and  others  to  around  at  once. 

e  the  freedom  needed  for  sprorts.  Formerly,  a  possible  drawback  was 

»o  complicated  a  stock-keeping  prob-  the  variation  in  dimensions  of  manu- 
1  means  that  there  will  be  lumps  of  facturers’  stock  boxes,  which  made  for 

id  stock  and  an  absence  of  wanted  an  untidy  effect  when  stock  was  set  up 

ms  if  the  buyer  either  depends  on  by  sizes  on  open  shelves.  Within  the 
mory  or  drowns  in  detail.  past  year,  however,  the  Intimate  Ap- 

Leading  manufacturers  help,  to  be  parel  Group  of  NRDGA’s  Merchan- 

•e,  by  putting  their  basic  numbers  dising  Division  worked  out  standard 

automatic  reorder  systems.  Under  box  sizes  with  corset  manufacturers, 

rmal  conditions,  they  give  immedi-  and  the  industry  has  accepted  these 

:  fill-in  service,  keep  track  of  the  standard  measurements, 

yer’s  sales  for  her,  and  give  her  peri-  Finally,  the  buyer  should  take  to 
ic  reports.  A  temptation  arises  to  market  a  “bible,”  organized  by  figure 

erlook  the  need  for  controls  of  her  types  to  facilitate  discussion  in  the 

m  that  give  perspective  on  the  de-  showrooms.  In  each  category,  experi- 

rtment  as  a  whole.  ence  should  be  shown  by  style,  brand. 

Buyers  who  answered  the  Stores  price,  and  size. 

lestionnaire  said,  in  nine  cases  out  Few  will  question  the  need  for  such 
ten,  that  they  had  satisfactory  con-  record-keeping,  but  to  maintain  these 

3l  systems.  There  are  some  in  the  controls  and  draw  off  the  reports  the 

ide  who  question  this,  and  say  buy-  buyer  needs  is  too  big  a  job  for  any- 

s  still  turn  up  in  the  market  with  one’s  spare  time  these  days.  Without 

ily  memory  to  guide  their  purchas-  sufficient  help,  the  buyer  either  gets 

g.  lost  in  detail  work,  or  gives  up  the 

A  program  which  has  proved  itself  whole  idea. 


Une  of  the  corset  buyer’s  biggest 
problems  today  is  balancing  her  stock 
—a  problem  that  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  ever  since  the  exit  of  the 
boyish  form  20  years  ago. 

The  demand  from  women  for  ac¬ 
curate  fit  has  meant  that,  for  each  size 
that  was  stocked  20  years  ago,  perhaps 
a  dozen  variations  in  size  and  type  are 
needed  today. 

Take  the  brassiere,  for  example.  It 
used  to  be  a  flat  binder,  fitted  to  a 
woman’s  circumference,  with  no  re¬ 
gard  to  the  shape  and  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  her  breasts,  and  it  presented  no 
fitting  or  stock-keeping  problem  tp 
speak  of. 

But  after  this  old-time  brassiere  had 
done  its  work  and  sagging  breasts  were 
fairly  prevalent,  a  new  type  of  bras¬ 
siere  was  devised.  This  had  two 
[xxrkets,  or  cups,  to  house  and  support 
the  breasts.  Later,  the  cups  were  made 
in  varying  depths  for  each  brassiere 
size— A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  the  very  small  AA. 

Given  the  same  size  and  cup  depth, 
there  are  still  other  figure  variations 
to  be  reckoned  with— firmness  of  flesh, 
placement  of  breasts,  and  so  on.  The 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  de¬ 
fines  five  different  types  for  brassiere 
fitting.  Even  if  the  buyer  carries  only 
two  or  three  in  each  size  and  cup 
depth,  she  has  a  dozen  times  the  assort¬ 
ment  of  sizes  and  types  she  carried  15 
or  20  years  ago. 

Moreover,  in  place  of  one  or  two 
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CAN  THE  CORSET  BUYER 


SIMPLIFY  HER  STOCKS? 


mT  RESSURE  to  increase  her  turnover 
may  cause  the  department  store  buyer 
to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  fast-sell¬ 
ing,  light-weight  garments,  and  too 
little  on  those  for  mature  and  problem 
figures. 

Easy-to-fit  customers,  however,  are 
nobody’s  customers;  it  takes  constant 
promotion  to  bring  them  in;  and  they 
are  not  as  loyal  and  appreciative  as 
the  mature  and  problem  types. 

It  is  natural  but  erroneous  to  think 
of  the  full  figure  as  an  older  woman 
with  little  flair  for  style  and  little  in¬ 
clination  to  sf>end  money  in  ready-to- 
wear  departments.  Makers  of  garments 
for  these  figures  are  trying  to  correct 


this  misapprehension. 

Actually,  the  full  figure  may  be 
young  and  fashion  conscious,  ready  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  a  garment  that 
does  the  job  for  her,  and  eager  to  have 
a  whole  wardrobe  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments. 

Department  store  absorption  with 
turnover  has  driven  much  of  this  good 
customer’s  business  to  specialty  shops 
and  house-to-house  sellers.  How  much 
of  her  business  has  been  lost  by  other 
departments  of  the  store  as  a  result 
is  something  to  think  about. 

Because  of  her  loyalty,  the  problem 
figure  is  a  profitable  customer.  Her 
business  is  steady  and  dependable,  and 


Stock  is  orrongod  by  sizo  for  eosior 
soiling  in  tho  corsot  dopartmont  at 
Saks<34th  Stroot. 

Buyor  Ellon  Gilson  koops  all  hor 
forward  stock  in  drawors  bohind  tho 
countors.  Stock  work  can  bo  dono 
without  loaving  tho  soiling  floor. 

Each  drawor  contains  a  singlo  sizo 
and  a  singlo  prico  rango.  With  this 
sot-up,  tho  saloswoman  can  show  a 
customor  ovorything  in  hor  sizo  and 
prico  rango  without  dashing  about 
tho  dopartmont. 

Highost  pricos  aro  in  top  drawors; 
lowost  aro  at  tho  bottom.  Each  is 
cloarly  markod  as  to  its  contonts. 

Insido,  as  tho  lowor  illustration 
shows,  drawors  aro  partitionod,  so 
that  each  stylo  within  tho  sizo  and 
prico  has  its  place.  Labels  on  tho  par¬ 
tition  make  it  easy  for  even  a  now 
girl  to  find  and  replace  garments  in 
stock. 

Brassieres  are  in  tho  center  square; 
girdles  and  combinations  are  against 
tho  walls.  Counter  tops  are  utilized 
for  display,  as  are  tho  spaces  above 
tho  drawors. 


her  styles  do  not  have  to  be  marked 
down  for  clearance— some  of  her  favor¬ 
ite  numbers  in  one  popular  priced  line 
have  been  running  for  more  than  25 
years! 

A  maker  of  garments  for  mature  fig¬ 
ures  explains:  “A  young  girl  or  woman 
can  wear  any  garment.  She  doesn’t 
know  what  she  wants,  and  she  buys 
something  different  each  time.  When 
she  gets  into  the  40’s  and  needs  good 
support,  she  knows  whether  or  not  a 
garment  help  her.  And  when  she  finds 
one  that  does,  she  stays  with  it.” 

And,  with  a  home  and  children  to 
buy  for,  the  woman  in  the  40's  is  a 
customer  worth  courting.  When  her 
value  as  a  customer  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  is  weighed  against  the  turnover 
in  the  corset  department,  it  is  easily 
possible  that  turnover  will  take  second 
place.  {Continued  on  page  42) 
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It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  a 
corset  buyer  to  slight  any  important 
group  of  customers  if  she  does  a  good 
job  of  simplifying  her  stocks. 

Since  the  corset  business  is  a  brand 
business,  the  buyer’s  first  step  in  sim¬ 
plifying  is  to  decide  which  brands  she 
wants.  It  has  been  suggested  that  she 
begin  with  the  half-dozen  big,  general 
lines,  and  select  two,  three,  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  her  operation. 

If  she  allots  a  generous  portion  of 
her  budget  to  these  basic  lines,  she 
takes  care  of  the  general  run  of  figures. 
The  remainder  of  her  budget  can  then 
go  to  the  less  common  figure  varia¬ 


tions  and  to  promotional  items. 

In  buying  merchandise  within  each 
brand,  corset  buyers  sometimes  take  a 
few  of  every  number  the  manufactur¬ 
er  shows.  Experts  advise  her  instead 
to  select  the  few  stars  in  each  one’s 
line,  and  firmly  refuse  the  second-bests. 
Thus  her  open-to-buy  will  not  be 
wasted  on  merchandise  that  won’t  sell, 
and  there  will  be  ample  budget  for 
deep  stocks  and  fast  reorders  of  good 
items. 

Price  lines  need  careful  looking  into. 
Not  every  price  line  has  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  every  type  of  garment.  Some¬ 
times  assortments  can  be  improved  by 


carrying,  say,  $5.00  and  $10.00  gar¬ 
ments  in  one  type,  and  $7.50  and 
$12.50  in  another,  instead  of  carrying 
both  types  in  all  four  price  lines. 

This  is  where  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  can  give  his  corset  buyer  real 
help.  The  balancing  of  brands  and 
prices  and  types  is  not  very  different 
from  what  he  goes  through  in  other 
departments,  but  it  is  new  to  many  a 
corset  buyer.  And,  by  working  with 
his  buyer  in  each  step  of  stock  simpli¬ 
fication,  he  will  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  corset  department  that  will  help 
him  keep  it  at  jieak  efficiency  for  years 
to  come. 


HOW  SHOULD  CORSET  DEPARTMENTS  ADVERTISE? 


Department  store  executives 

whose  experience  has  been  in  other  de¬ 
partments  are  often  startled  to  find 
that  a  spKJt  promotion,  complete  with 
splashy  advertising,  does  not  pull  a 
crowd  into  the  corset  department. 
Women  just  don’t  seem  to  dash  down¬ 
town  to  buy  a  girdle  or  brassiere  be¬ 
cause  it’s  advertised! 

Buyers  say  that  foundation  shopping 
is  usually  a  sprecial  trip  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  that  once  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  in  the  fitting 
room,  she  is  likely  to  buy  a  second  gar¬ 
ment  or  a  third,  and  without  quib¬ 
bling  over  price. 

Although  spKJt  promotions  liven  ujj 
the  department,  buyers  say  that  the 
ideal  corset  advertising  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  institutional  in  character.  It 
should  play  up  the  service  and  assort¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  store.  Manufac¬ 
turers’  ads,  they  say,  should  play  up  the 
wardrobe  idea  more  than  they  do,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeming  to  feature  a  single 
garment  for  all  purp>oses.  (“Would 
you  wear  a  high-waisted  girdle  to  a 
beach  party?’’  asks  one  buyer.) 

Different  as  their  own  advertising 
and  selling  problems  may  be,  buyers 
nevertheless  want  to  tie  in  with  ready- 
to-wear  advertising. 

“I  know  it’s  hard  in  a  department 
store,”  one  buyer  complained,  “but  I 
do  wish  ready-to-wear  would  tell  me 
what  they’re  advertising.  If  they’re  do¬ 
ing  a  bridal  promotion.  I’d  like  to  get 
a  bridal  girdle  into  the  ad  ...  or  at 


This  Macy  ad  is  an  example  of  emphasis  on  complete  assortments.  Instead  of 
featuring  a  single  garment,  with  the  implied  idea  that  it  suits  all  figures  or  all 
purposes,  the  ad  shows  several  of  each  type.  The  effect  is  to  impress  upon  the 
customer  that  the  store  has  garments  for  every  figure  and  occasion. 
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least  on  display  in  my  department 
when  their  ad  breaks.” 

Too  often,  however,  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  plays  a  lone  hand,  and  not 
a  very  clever  one.  Manufacturers  are 
very  liberal  with  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  and  buyers  are  glad  to  have 
them.  (Nine  out  of  ten  who  answered 
the  Stores  questionnaire  asked  for 
such  allowances— more  than  asked  for 
any  other  type  of  manufacturer  help.) 

When  the  maker  pays  half  or  more 
of  the  cost  of  an  ad,  however,  the  ad  is 
likely  to  be  no  more  than  an  echo  of 
his  own  national  advertising— not  a 
presentation  of  the  store’s  own  corset 


department,  assortments,  and  services. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  pick  up  a  Sunday 
paper,  in  a  large  city  like  New  York, 
and  find  that  three  or  four  corset  de¬ 
partments  are  advertising  the  very 
same  garment,  in  almost  the  very  same 
words.  (You  see  the  same  thing 
sometimes  in  cosmetics.)  You  get  the 
impression  that  there  is  one  and  only 
one  corset  in  town,  and  that  wherever 
you  go,  that’s  the  one  you’ll  be  sold. 

Many  a  store  head  would  regard  it 
as  an  officious  intrusion  if  a  manufac¬ 
turer  arranged  his  windows  or  laid  out 
his  corset  department  for  him.  Yet, 
through  liberal  cooperative  advertis¬ 


ing,  the  manufacturer  may  be  present¬ 
ing  his  corset  department  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that 
the  store  invest  more  of  its  own  money 
—and  its  own  ideas— in  its  corset  de¬ 
partment  advertising.  Only  1.7  |)er 
cent  of  the  corset  department’s  sales 
went  into  newspaper  advertising  costs 
in  1949,  against  a  2.6  figure  for  the 
store  as  a  whole.  Manufacturers  may 
make  up  the  difference  f)etween  1.7 
per  cent  and  what  is  actually  required 
—an  economy  that  often  results  in  ads 
that  help  the  manufacturer  more  than 
they  do  the  store. 


HOW  DO  CORSETS  TIE  IN 


WITH  READY-TO-WEAR? 


TThE  darling  dream  of  corset  buyers 
and  manufacturers  is  to  see  perfect  co¬ 
operation  between  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments  and  the  corset  department. 
They  want  corsets  in  the  ads,  fashion 
shows,  and  displays  of  ready-to-wear; 
they  want  apparel  fitting  rooms  to 
carry  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Associa¬ 
tion’s  card  suggesting  a  new  founda¬ 
tion  garment;  they  want  to  borrow 
ready-to-wear  for  their  own  displays. 

A  location  near  ready-to-wear  is  the 
goal  of  any  buyer  who  finds  herself  on 
another  floor,  or  next  to  unrelated 
merchandise.  Today’s  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  have  plenty  of  eye  appeal,  and 
buyers  would  like  ready-to-wear  shop¬ 
pers— and  the  heads  of  their  own  stores 
—to  see  what’s  offered. 

To  encourage  ready-to-wear  sales¬ 
girls  to  refer  customers  to  the  corset 
department,  some  buyers  show  their 
merchandise  to  the  apparel  girls. 
Others  give  PM’s  for  referrals.  An¬ 
other  approach  is  to  point  out  how 
good  corseting  helps  ready-to-wear  by 
making  fitting  easier. 

Manufacturers  do  their  best  to  help 
buyers  get  ready-to-wear  cooperation. 
Some  will  come  into  the  store  to  work 
with  the  buyer  on  educating  the  ready- 


When  Maidenform's  dream  girl  goes  walking  in  her  bra,  she  advertises 
accessories  05  well  as  brassieres.  Here,  in  Higbee’s  window,  in  Cleveland, 
she  displays  skirt,  bag,  gloves,  shoes,  and  hat — all  from  the  store’s  stock. 


to-wear  buyers  to  the  advantages  of 
cooperation. 

At  least  one  manufacturer  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  advertising  campaign  with 
this  idea  in  mind.  One  of  the  many 
unusual  features  of  the  Maidenform 
“dream”  ads  (in  which  a  beautifully 
ensembled  damsel  goes  walking,  shop- 
ing,  playgoing,  etc.,  with  her  bra  un¬ 
hidden)  is  that  they  encourage  tie-ins 
with  apparel  and  accessories. 

Maidenform’s  management  believes 
that  ads,  windows,  and  fashion  shows 
are  more  interesting  if  they  include 
more  than  just  the  bra;  hence  when 
they  stage  a  fashion  show-  of  bras  in  a 


store,  they  use  skirts,  shoes,  and  other 
accessories  from  the  store’s  own  de¬ 
partments. 

The  desire  to  cooperate  with,  and 
to  receive  cooperation  from  the  ready- 
to-wear  departments  is  not  limited  to 
the  upstairs  corset  section.  Basement 
corsets,  too,  w'ould  like  to  be  located 
near  apparel  departments,  and  would 
like  to  tie  in  with  their  promotions. 

Low-end  merchandisers  point  out 
that  the  basement  customer  is  just  as 
fashion  conscious  as  the  woman  who 
goes  upstairs;  the  difference  is  simply 
one  of  budget.  A  good  basement  de¬ 
partment  does  not  depend  too  much 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  COURSES 
FOR  FITTERS 

Watch  For  Announcements 
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I  So  common  has  this  type  of  low  back  pain  become 

I  ;  that  the  abstruse  medical  term  has  entered  ordinary 
I  I  '  consumer  language.  Physicians  frequently  prescribe 

r  iir  Camp  Supports  for  sacro-iliac  and  other  orthopedic 

K  conditions.  Merchants  will  find  that  a  balanced 
W  assortment  of  Camp  garments  is  essential  to  the  service 
that  increases  volume  and  the  prestige  among  physicians 
S  upon  which  recommended  business  depends. 

J 

S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY  •  JACKSON.  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largost  Manufoslurors  of  Scionlifie  Supports 
OfRce»  at-  200  Modison  Av«,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 


STORES 


are  likely  to  issue  blanket  orders  to 
curtail  buying.  Brassieres,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  found,  did  10.1  per  cent  of  their 
1949  volume  in  June;  8.1  p>er  cent  in 
July:  and  8.5  per  cent  in  August.  This 
gives  them  26.7  per  cent  of  their  year’s 
business  during  three  months  that  rep¬ 
resent  only  20.5  per  cent  to  the  store  as 
a  whole. 

The  corset  department  differs  also 
from  ready-to-wear  in  that  the  life  cycle 
of  an  individual  style  number  is  lar 
slower  than  in  outerwear.  It  takes 
three  or  four  years  for  a  good  running 
number  to  establish  itself,  after  which 
it  will  continue  for  many  years  more, 
with  perhaps  minor  variations  in  color 
and  fabric. 

Copying,  that  bane  of  the  outerwear 
industries,  is  not  characteristic  ol  the 
corset  trade.  Because  a  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  is  functional,  and  its  value  is 
usually  intrinsic,  it  cannot  be  co|)ied 
down  into  a  radically  cheaper  price 
line,  the  way  dresses  and  millinerv  can 
be  copied. 


basement  price  brackets  —  but  the 
chains  do.  With  a  good  sales  staff,  at¬ 
tractive  displays,  and  a  close  tie-in  with 
ready-to-wear,  a  basement  corset  de¬ 
partment  can  do  a  thriving  business. 

Much  as  the  corset  department  has 
in  common  with  other  fashion  depart¬ 
ments,  its  sales  pattern  is  very  differ¬ 
ent;  it  has  no  peaks  and  valleys.  In 
1949,  its  poorest  month,  July,  pro¬ 
duced  6.9  per  cent  of  the  year’s  sales; 
its  April  peak  prcxluced  9.4  jier  cent. 

Within  the  department,  however, 
are  four  different  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  each  with  a  sales  pattern  of  its 
own.  Girdle  sales  peak  at  Easter  and 
in  December:  brassiere  sales  peak  in 
June  and  December;  all-in-ones  have 
Easter  and  October  peaks,  with  a  sharp 
midsummer  drop:  corsets  have  an 
Easter  and  an  early  fall  peak. 

The  F'ormfit  Institute,  in  its  recent¬ 
ly  published  Corset  Department  Mer¬ 
chandising  C>alendar,  shows  that  the 
sales  curve  for  brassieres  is  high  in 
June,  July  and  August— when  stores 


WOULD  A  NIW  mOlf 
miAUE  YOUR  DRESS  PIT  tETTER 


VOIK  OMOfOW*—  of  SOtidoCt'OW 

SAKS  34TM  •  CORStT  SAIOM  •  flFTM  HOOK 


Ready-to-wear  fitting  rooms  at  Saks-34th 
Street  carry  this  reminder  card;  elevators 
bear  similar  cards  stressing  foundations. 


on  close-outs  and  specials;  it  builds  re¬ 
peat  business  by  carrying  regular  mer¬ 
chandise,  mass  produced  to  provide 
good  value,  eye  appeal,  and  a  favor¬ 
able  markup. 

The  rewards  for  developing  the  cor¬ 
set  department  are  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  in  the  basement.  House-to- 
house  sellers  do  not  compete  in  the 


X  RAINING  a  corsetiere  is  a  long 
process.  Not  every  girl  can  be  trained 
to  the  work,  and  buyers  therefore  start 
girls  at  the  brassiere  counter.  Within 
a  few  months,  they  either  leave  the  de¬ 
partment  or  are  married  to  it.  They 
like  its  even  pace,  and  take  a  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  toward  their  jobs. 

A  corsetiere  has  to  know  how  to  fit 
every  garment  in  the  stock;  in  95  p>er 
cent  of  the  stores,  she  sells  throughout 
the  department.  Special  sections  for 
special  classes  of  garments  exist  in  only 
three  out  of  every  ten  stores  that 
answered  the  Stores  questionnaire. 
Among  these,  a  teen  section  is  most 
common.  A  few  section  off  surgical 
garments,  and  others  separate  stouts. 

Half  the  buyers  contacted  in  this 
study  said  they  had  no  problem  with 
their  sales  staffs.  The  remainder  sf>oke 
of  difficulty  in  getting  girls  to  enter 
the  department,  and  of  salaries  too  low 
to  keep  them  interested. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  phases 
of  the  buyer’s  job,  manufacturers  lend 
a  hand.  Gossard,  Formfit,  and  Warner 
Brothers,  for  example,  run  schools  in 
various  cities  each  year.  Courses  run 


Practice  fitting  is  vital  to  the  training  of  a  corsetiere.  At  a  typical  S.  H. 
Camp  &  Company  school,  hundreds  of  students  attend  lectures  together. 
Then  they  divide  into  small  groups  for  hours  of  practice-fitting  under  the 
eyes  of  instructors.  Here  one  stud^ent  fits,  while  the  rest  observe. 
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invites  you  to  see 

seven  keys 

to  the  $ellingest  Spring 
you’ve  ever  had 

In  our  showrooms 
during  market  weeks 

NEW  YORK 

385  Fifth  Avenue 
December  4-8 


CHICAGO 

965  Merchandise  Mart 
January  3-5 


LOS  ANGELES 

Biltmore  Hotel 
February  4-7 


Kops  Bros.  Inc.,  New  York 
makers  of 

"the  fittingest  foundations 
you've  ever  worn" 


I 
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An  unusual  service  is  the  Formfit 
Institute,  a  research  organization 
founded  in  the  war  years  by  the  Form- 
fit  Company,  and  operated  as  a  service 
to  retailers  in  general,  without  regard 
to  their  status  as  customers.  As  part 
of  the  Institute’s  program  of  study, 
sales  training  of  a  broad,  general  type 
is  done. 

A  new  development  is  an  evening 
course  for  fitters,  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Now  in  its  second 
year,  the  course  may  be  a  first  step  to¬ 
ward  divorcing  training  from  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  individual  manufacturers  to 
promote  their  lines.  When  the  course 
meets  the  standards  of  the  College  and 
its  retailer  and  manufacturer  advisers, 
it  will  be  made  available  to  groups  in 
other  cities,  through  state  distributive 
education  supervisors,  or  through  col¬ 


lege  extension  courses. 

The  industry  has  long  wanted  to  de¬ 
velop  training  on  an  industry-wide 
basis,  but  a  Hy  in  the  ointment  has 
been  the  great  figure-ty|je  controversy. 
In  order  to  simplify  fitting,  women’s 
figures  are  divided  into  broad  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  saleswoman  is  told 
what  garments  to  recommend  for  each. 
The  hitch  is  that  no  two  authorities 
seem  to  agree  on  the  basis  for  division, 
or  the  number  of  types  there  should 


by  the  S.  H.  Camp  Co.,  whose  line 
includes  surgical  supports,  cover  the 
handling  of  post-operative  cases  and 
others  that  involve  doctor’s  orders. 

One  company,  I.  Newman  &  Sons, 
offers  a  correspondence  course;  others, 
like  W-B,  issue  manuals  on  how  to 
handle  the  figure  type  in  which  they 
specialize.  Still  others,  like  A.  Stein 
&  Co.,  and  Strouse-Adler,  prepare 
booklets  for  the  customer,  too,  to  edu¬ 
cate  her  on  fitting  in  general  and  their 
own  garments  in  particular. 

Trade  jjeriodicals,  like  Corset  8c 
Underwear  Review,  offer  manuals  for 
salespeople.  Then,  traveling  represen¬ 
tatives  of  manufacturers  come  into  the 
store  to  explain  selling  points  of  gar¬ 
ments,  make  demonstration  sales,  or 
act  as  fitting  consultants  for  limited 
jieriods. 


Unless  the  buyer  writes  her  own 
manual  (as  has  been  done),  the  fitter 
may  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  what  one 
manufacturer  teaches  her  with  what 
the  last  one’s  instructor  has  said.  In¬ 
dustry  observers  feel  that  retaders  will 
have  to»  take  a  hand  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  about  figure  types. 


A  HE  corset  industry  is  stable,  prac¬ 
tically  depression-proof,  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  virtues  of  dignity  and 
helpfulness.  Most  of  the  older  firms 
have  been  under  one-family  control  for 
generations. 

Old-timers  say  it  takes  20  years  to 
establish  a  corset  firm,  but  World  War 
II  has  apparently  made  a  difference. 
Today,  350  houses  are  in  the  field,  and 
a  good  half  are  no  more  than  10  years 
old. 

Individual  firms  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  in  national  media.  A  recent 
development  was  a  spread  that  Gos- 
sard  took  in  Esquire,  acting  on  the  fact 
that  this  he-man  magazine  has  3,500,- 
000  women  readers,  in  addition  to  its 
4,000,000  “buy-influencing”  males. 

There  is  no  lack  of  fresh  ideas  in  the 
industry.  For  example.  Stardust,  a 
dollar  bra,  sold  a  million  garments  in 
two  weeks  with  a  double-your-money- 
back  offer.  Only  35  were  returned. 

Manufacturers  provide  the  buyer 
with  a  profusion  of  promotional  helps: 
copy  ideas,  mats,  display  ideas,  display 
forms,  and  others  —  including  the 
mixed  blessing  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 

Further  help  is  given  through  the 
efforts  of  a  public  relations  firm,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Corset  and  Brassiere 


Everybody  who’s  anybody  in  corset  retailing  turns  out  for  the  Warner 
Brothers  fashion  show  during  the  Corset  Market  Week  in  New  York;  few 
buyers  willingly  miss  it.  Usually  in  January,  the  Warner  show  this  year 
will  be  held  December  5,  the  second  day  of  the  early  market  week. 


Fortune  told  the  story  of  Maidenform’s 
rise  from  a  business  capitalized  in  1923 
for  $4,500  to  one  that  today  does  $14 
million  a  year. 

Two  associations  function  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  older  is  the  Corset  and 


Association  to  publicize  corsets.  In¬ 
formation  on  style  trends,  fitting,  and 
care  of  foundation  garments  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  consumer  press.  Last  year, 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  wrote  up 
the  corset  industry:  more  recently. 
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Your  Best  Promotion  Opportunities 
during  December  are  in . .  • 


ot,  look' 


LIFE  BRAS  for  Women! 


December  is  the  lop  month  of  the  fall  season  for  bra  sales, 
according  to  the  Formfit  Institute’s  nationwide  study  of 
sales  trends.  And  more  women  buy  Formfit  than  any  other 
make.  So  a  strong  promotion  on  Life  Bras  by  Formfit  then 
will  pay  olT  big!  And  remember — don’t  be  talked  out  of 
your  December  advertising  just  because  the  rest  of  the 
store  is  "gift  mad’’.  After  all,  December  is  a  peak  month 
for  the  corset  department,  too ! 


#^^SK1PPIES^  for  Juniors! 


In  December,  the  college  crowd  will  be  home  with  big  shop¬ 
ping  plans  for  the  Christmas  Vacation  whirl.  You  can  cash 
in  on  this  by  featuring  "Skippies’’— the  underfashions  pre¬ 
ferred  by  slimsters  of  all  ages! 


P\  FORMFirS  S-STAR  PLAN  MAKES 
IT  EASY  TO  CASH  IN.  You 


can  enjoy  better  profits 
not  only  in  December,  but  all  through  the  year . . .  with 
Formfit’s  5-Stai  Plan.  This  tested  plan  helps  you  sell  your 
entire  market — women,  juniors,  teens.  It  brings  you  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  do  the  job — performance-proved  news¬ 
paper  ads,  displays,  leaflets  and  other  selling  aids ! 

Formfit’s  5-Star  Plan  times  your  store  promotions  to  tap 
the  full  power  of  Formfit’s  national  advertising — proved 
the  most  effective  in  the  corset  industry  by  independent  research. 
Result:  more  sales  with  less  effort  and  expense!  For 
details,  see  your  Formfit  5-Star  Plan  brochure.  If  you 
don’t  have  a  copy,  wire  or  write  now! 


y/  Sweetheart  of  a  Figure 


They  lift— MOLD— CORRECT— hold!  Designed  from  live 
moJets  to  fit  your  exact  figure  proportions,  Ufe  Bras  are 
tailored  the  exclusive  Formfit  way,  to  give  you  a  high, 
young  and  natural  lift  with  real  separation.  Quilted 
cushions  assure  healthful  support,  elastic  insets  give 
free-action  comfort.  Be  fitted  and  see  the  thrilling  dif- 
.  Life  Bra  can  make  in  you!  There's  one  for 


LamIl  at  the  advertising  support  Formfit  gives  you ! 
During  December,  this  bard-selling  Life  Bra  ad  runs  in 
McCalTs,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Photoplay,  Midland’s,  N.  Y, 
Times  Magazine  and  Pogue.  And  also  in  194  leading  news¬ 
papers  across  the  nation.  Formfit's  "Skippies"  ad  for  De¬ 
cember  appears  in  (-lamour  and  Charm. 


L0ms  Unt  Uh  R"  MuOrmiti  15.00 
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Brassiere  Association,  founded  about 
50  years  ago  and  managed  by  Fletcher 
Dodge.  It  comprises  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  firms,  but  75  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  this  industry.  The  younger 
group,  formed  in  NRA  days,  is  the 
Associated  Corset  and  Brassiere  Manu¬ 
facturers,  handled  by  Jed  Sylbert. 

Under  Jed  Sylbert’s  management 
also  is  a  third  organization,  which  is 
not  a  trade  association  but  a  group  of 
manufacturers  who  exhibit  twice  a 
year  in  New  York  under  the  name  of 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Exhibitors  Guild. 

When  a  Buyer  Goes  to  Market 

Normally,  the  industry  has  two  mar¬ 
ket  weeks  a  year— one  in  January,  and 
one  in  July.  Larger  firms  open  their 
lines  in  the  Vanderbilt  or  Statler 
Hotels,  or  in  their  own  showrooms. 
The  Exhibitors  Guild  opens  at  the 
same  time  in  the  McAlpin. 

This  year,  however,  buyers  have  two 
winter  market  weeks  to  consider.  The 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  has 
moved  its  week  up  to  December  4,  on 
the  theory  that  this  will  give  manu¬ 
facturers  more  time  for  production, 
and  offer  stores  a  longer  selling  season. 
Manufacturers  who  show  in  December 
will  send  their  men  on  the  road  im¬ 
mediately  after  Christmas,  or  a  month 
ahead  of  their  usual  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Exhibitors  Guild  considered  the  case 
of  those  buyers  who  cover  other  than 
just  the  one  department,  and  who  can¬ 
not  leave  their  stores  in  December.  ’It 
voted  for  the  week  of  January  8,  at  the 
McAlpin. 

New  York  Is  the  Center 

New  York,  of  course,  is  the  center  of 
the  industry;  61  per  cent  of  production 
in  1947  originated  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  When  the  en¬ 
tire  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
area  is  considered,  two-thirds  of  the 
industry’s  volume  is  accounted  for. 
The  Middle  West  produces  most  of 
the  remainder;  the  South  and  Far 
West,  relatively  little. 

Although  the  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sents  only  about  four  p>er  cent  of  the 
industry’s  volume,  the  California  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  made  themselves 
known  throughout  the  country.  Few 
have  passed  the  20-year  mark.  To  com¬ 
pete  with  Eastern  markets,  the  Cali- 
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fornia  group  seeks  to  produce  a  high- 
quality  product,  and  claims  credit  for 
having  introduced  important  innova¬ 
tions  into  the  industry.  Sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  distribute  their  merchandise 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  the 
buyer  need  not  travel  West. 

Korea's  Effect  Is  Felt 

Korea  has,  of  course,  affected  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Buyers  answering  the  Stores 
questionnaire  complained  of  slow  de¬ 
liveries  and  higher  prices;  about  half 
said  they  expect  to  carry  heavier  in¬ 
ventories. 

Such  comments  do  not  indicate  im- 


Now-Take  the 

GUESSWORK 

out  of  Corset 
Promotion! 

Say  goodby  to  wasteful  "shot  in  the  dark" 
promotion!  Formfit  Institute's  new  CORSET 
DEPARTMENT  MERCHANDISING  CALEN¬ 
DAR  gives  you  the  fact*  you  need  to  meet 
your  market  with  the  right  merchandise 
and  promotion  at  the  right  time — thus  in¬ 
creasing  profitable  salesi 

Prepared  by  the  Formfit  Institute  on  the 
basis  of  intensive  studies  by  The  Russell  W. 
Allen  Company,  retail  research  engineers, 
it  shows: 

•  Distribution  of  Total  Yearly  Depart¬ 
ment  Sales  by  Item. 

•  Monthly  Distribution  of  Total  Sales. 

•  Monthly  Distribution  of  Sales  by  Item. 

■  Monthly  Dollar  Stock  and  Sales  by 

Item. 

•  Monthly  Price  Line  Distribution  of 
Dollar  Sales  by  Item. 

Truly  the  smartest  investment  you  ever 
made,  at  only  $5!  And  the  full  price  can 
be  applied  towards  membership  in  the 
Formfit  Institute  —  widely  recognized  as 
your  finest  source  of  continuing  research 
on  the  merchandising  facts  you  need  for 
a  better-planned,  better-run,  more  profit¬ 
able  retail  operation. 

For  your  copy  of  this  valuable  new  CORSET 
DEPARTMENT  MERCHANDISING  CALEN¬ 
DAR,  send  $5  now  to:  The  Formfit  Institute, 
Inc.,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


I  THE  FORMFIT  INSTITUTE,  INC  ■ 

I  580  Fifth  Avenue  I 

I  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  * 

I  Please  send  .  AAerchandising  | 

I  Calendars.  Enclosed  $ .  I 

I  Name  .  I 

Address  .  ■ 

City  . Zone ....  State .  , 

I _ I 


pending  scarcity;  they  mean  that  any/j 
tightening  of  labor  or  supplies  loakei 
difficult  the  overnight  fill-in  service  to 
which  buyers  are  accustomed. 

Rubber  restrictions  are,  of  course, 
already  with  us,  but  the  industry  hopes 
to  stave  off  drastic  cuts  by  stressing  the 
essentiality  of  their  product.  There  is 
a  health  angle  to  corseting,  and  there 
is  also  wartime  experience  to  show  that 
proper  corseting  can  step  up  a  woman 
worker’s  productive  capacity. 

So  far,  only  a  few  lines  or  individual 
numbers  have  been  placed  on  allot¬ 
ment.  Obviously  padded  orders,  how¬ 
ever,  are  being  cut. 

Should  scarcities  become  acute,  pleas 
for  special  treatment  will  have  a  cold 
reception.  During  the  last  war,  the 
heads  of  some  large  stores  wrote  to 
manufacturers,  asking  special  cour¬ 
tesies  in  return  for  future  business. 
When  the  buyer’s  market  returned,  not 
every  store  remembered  its  promise- 
biit  the  manufacturers  still  have  it  in 
writing  in  their  files.  “You  don’t  usual¬ 
ly  have  a  seller’s  market  twice  in  one 
lifetime,’’  said  a  typical  manufacturer, 
“and  I  can  still  remember  which  stores 
took  me  in  five  years  ago.’’ 

Prices  are  up  somewhat,  but  not  in 
every  number  of  every  line,  and  not  by 
any  means  as  far  as  they  are  expiected 
to  go.  Up  to  this  point,  ample  stocks 
of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods 
have  cushioned  the  shock. 

/\11  of  the  materials  used  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  have  gone  up  in  price.  The 
labor  market  is  tight,  and  a  further 
tightening  will  increase  costs  even 
without  a  wage  increase,  because  it  will 
mean  working  with  less  skilled  help. 

Price  increases  in  the  foundation 
garment  industry,  however,  are  usual¬ 
ly  accomplished  without  disturbing 
historic  price  lines.  Less  expensive  ma¬ 
terials  are  substituted;  little  extras  are 
omitted;  or  an  entirely  new  garment 
is  created  to  fit  an  established  price 
line. 

The  December  market  will  not  en¬ 
tirely  clarify  the  situation,  according 
to  press-time  opinions,  since  factors  be¬ 
yond  the  industry’s  control  can  change 
the  price  picture  at  short  notice. 

The  general  feeling,  however,  is  that 
any  manufacturer  who  has  not  yet  ad¬ 
justed  his  prices,  will  do  so  when  the 
market  opens;  beyond  that  point,  no 
one  dares  predict. 
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PREPARED  BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  NRDGA,  DANE  F.  HAHN,  MANAGER 


"IT  AIN’T  NECESSARILY  SO" 

By  Edward  J.  Brown 

General  Merchandise  Manager,  Saks  34th,  New  York  City 
Chairman,  Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


►  The  C^hairman  ol  NRDGA’s  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  has  spent  20  years 
in  retailing,  having  worked  up  the  lad¬ 
der  from  salesman  to  general  meichan- 
dise  manager,  his  present  position  with 
Saks  31th.  His  special  held  has  been 
accessories,  which  he  has  sold,  bought, 
and  merchandised.  He  has  been  with 
Saks  34th  for  nine  years,  and  previous¬ 
ly  with  Bloomingdale’s,  Arnold  Con¬ 
stable,  and  Gimbels-Pittsburgh.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

OACK  in  1929,  business  was  bcxim- 
"  ing.  The  nation  had  “conquered 
the  business  cycle.”  We  were  on  a 
never-to-end  “upward  spiral.”  Freely 
predicted  were  “a  chicken  in  every  pot; 
two  cars  in  every  garage.”  Remember? 
What  happened?  The  stock  market 
crash  and  the  ensuing  big  depression! 

In  1932,  the  banks  closed  down.  77B 
became  a  common  denominator  con¬ 
noting  depression.  Factories  were  idle. 
A  large  segment  of  retailing  activity 
was  concerned  with  trying  to  sell 
apples  on  street  corners.  No  price  was 
low  enough  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
Pump-priming,  leaf-raking,  road-build¬ 
ing,  new  post  offices,  did  not  help. 
Though  assured  that  the  only  thing 
they  had  to  fear  was  fear  itself,  most 
people  looked  at  the  future  and  were 


scared.  What  happened?  Business  im¬ 
proved! 

In  Spring,  1937,  prices  were  on  the 
rise.  “Only  a  dollar  dow'ii”  was  the 
siren  theme  song  of  the  day.  “Beat  the 
price  rise  and  stock  up.  You  can’t 
miss!”  That  was  the  philosophy.  What 
happened?  The  sharp  decline  of  late 
1937  and  early  1938. 

In  1946,  after  World  War  II,  the 
stock  market  had  a  severe  shakedown. 
The  business  world  prepared  for  disas¬ 
trous  unemployment  and  a  slump,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  of  the  First  World 
War.  So  inventories  were  reduced, 
capital  expenditures  pared.  What  hap- 
piened?  Business  scarcely  took  a  second 
breath,  and  continued  its  high  pace. 

Now,  in  1950,  we’ve  had  the  Korean 
situation,  and  our  nation  is  arming 
against  the  possibility  of  a  major  war. 
Practically  everything  we  hear  or  read 
forewarns  of  scarcities,  inflation, 
hoarding,  and  fear-buying  —  “The  na¬ 
tional  debt  will  be  so  great  that  the 
dollar  will  lose  a  large  part  of  its 
value.”  —  “Buy  property,  own  land, 
buy  oil,  buy  mining  stocks.  Bonds  are 
no  good.”  Expressions  like  these  are 
common. 

Should  we  accept  all  the  platitudes 
of  so-called  “economic  advisors?”  They 
haven’t  always  been  right  before.  We 
have  had  monetary  inflation  previous¬ 
ly,  when  the  dollar  was  deliberately  de- 
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/alued  by  40  per  cent  during  the  early 
days  of  the  first  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion,  and  it  didn’t  result  in  inflation 
then.  Stronger  than  such  temporary 
influences  is  the  fact  that  over  the  last 
half-century,  the  trend  of  prices  has 
been  ever  downward  as  the  residt  of 
American  ingenuity  and  inventive 
skill,  a  trend  not  likely  to  change. 

Other  modifying  factors  must  be 
kept  in  mind:  Before  the  First  World 
War,  prices  were  historically  low  and 


justified  some  of  the  rise;  now  prices 
are  high,  and  people  are  in  a  different 
mood  —  customers  aren’t  reaching. 
True,  they  have  made  spasmodic 
“runs”  on  merchandise.  But  such 
runs  have  not  continued.  Before  World 
War  I,  we  had  just  been  through  a 
pretty  rough  economic  period  during 
which  people  had  not  had  too  many 
of  the  things  they  wanted.  Now,  we 
have  been  living  in  a  boom  jjeriod  for 
several  years;  people  don’t  need  near¬ 
ly  as  much.  The  inevitable  law  of 


supply  and  demand  is  still  with  us! 

What  will  “happen”,  this  time? 
Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  But, 
all  guessing  aside  —  there’s  one  thing 
we  both  know:  Customers,  collet tiv^ 
ly,  often  are  smarter  buyers  thati  the 
professionals,  and  in  any  case,  they 
have  the  final  word.  Therefore,  to¬ 
day’s  theme  song  is  “Shoemakers,  stick 
to  your  lasts!”  Don’t  speculate!  Sjiecu- 
lation  is  dangerous,  no  matter  what 
your  brand  of  economic  advisor  says. 
(And,  besides,  “it  ain’t  necessarily  so.”) 


PREVIEW  OF  ACCESSORIES  BUSINESS  FOR  SPRING 


By  Bernard  W.  Smith 

Merchandise  Manager,  Accessories  and  Smallwares,  Kirby  Block  &  Co. 
Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group 


►  Playing  no  favor¬ 
ites,  Mr.  Smith  was 
associated  with  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.  in 
various  executive 
positions,  and  then 
joined  Gimbel 
Brothers  as  a  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandise 
Manager— a  post  he  held  for  ten  years. 
Currently  Merchandise  Manager  of  Ac¬ 
cessories,  Smallwares,  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  for  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  New  York 
resident  buyers,  he  still  finds  time  and 
energy  to  be  an  active  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  Member  of  the  Accessories  and 
Smallwares  Group  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  and  also  a  special  lecturer 
in  merchandising  for  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing. 


I^CONOMICS  no  longer  is  the 
simple  science  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Today,  if  you  wish  to  be  very  cynical, 
it  is  almost  on  a  par  with  crystal-gaz¬ 
ing.  No  longer  governed  only  by 
supply  and  demand,  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  other  such  p>erti- 
nent  factors,  now  it  is  subject  to  such 
obscure  influence  as  foreign  policy,  do¬ 
mestic  p>olitics,  subsidies,  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  manipulations.  However,  we 
must  plan  ahead  as  best  we  can  with 
the  known  factors. 

Inflation  is  here,  and  is  on  an  up¬ 
ward-continuing  trend.  The  full  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  appropriations  voted  has 
not  yet  been  felt,  and  won’t  be  until 
1951,  when  factories  receiving  orders 
actually  will  begin  using  the  anticipat¬ 


ed  quantities  of  materials.  So  far,  we 
have  had  merely  the  rumblings  pre¬ 
ceding  the  earthquake. 

Employment  is  rising.  As  the  full 
effect  of  government  spending  is  felt, 
we  may  find  women  workers  being 
taken  on  by  industry  to  a  large  degree, 
possibly  longer  work  weeks,  overtime 
pay,  and  competitive  bidding  by  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  for  the  same  em¬ 
ployees. 

Although  on  the  whole,  labor  has 
not  yet  felt  the  effect  of  increased 
wages,  the  trend  to  higher  wages  even¬ 
tually  will  influence  all  levels  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Certain  basic  commodities  already 
are  scarce,  with  resultant  high  prices— 
metals,  rubber,  leather,  nylon.  All 
other  commodities  are  going  up  in 
price,  due  to  inflationary  and  general 
economic  pressures. 

These  are  known  factors  that  affect 
the  general  economy.  As  part  of  this 
economy,  accessories  will  share  the  ef¬ 
fects  in  two  ways:  (1)  With  more 
money  available  to  the  public,  consum¬ 
er  spending  will  increase.  (2)  With 
prices  rising,  the  same  unit  volume  of 
business  automatically  will  produce  a 
higher  dollar  volume. 

Previous  experience  has  taught  us 
that  trends  alone  do  not  determine 
good  or  poor  business.  The  conclu¬ 
sive  factor  is  the  attitude  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  general  feeling  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  today  is  that  prosperity  is  here,  and 
is  here  to  stay— at  least  for  quite  a 
while.  Feeling  secure  as  to  the  imme¬ 


diate  future,  therefore,  the  consumer 
feels  free  to  sp>end. 

Indications  are  that  we  can  expect 
good  business  for  the  rest  of  this  year, 
and  into  the  Spring  of  1951.  The  real 
question  facing  the  merchant  making 
plans  for  Spring,  is  how  this  increased 
volume  will  express  itself.  Will  the 
additional  volume  come  through  the 
sale  of  more  units,  or  will  it  be  mainly 
the  result  of  higher  prices?  The  dol¬ 
lar  buying  plan  will  be  fairly  easy;  but 
the  unit  buying  plan  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  analysis,  and  may  differ 
for  each  classification  within  the  de¬ 
partments. 

Inflation  has  a  peculiar  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  on  f>eople.  It  makes  money 
look  cheap  and  goods  look  desirable. 
It  tends  to  stimulate  spending  for 
transient  pleasures.  A  feeling  of  reck¬ 
lessness  permeates  the  community. 
One  of  the  top  song  hits  of  the  year 
has  been  “It’s  Later  Than  You  Think” 
—in  itself  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  This  collective  American 
mood  will  express  itself  in  the  styles 
that  will  become  fashionable,  and  in 
the  types  of  merchandise  consumen 
will  buy. 

HANDBAGS.  To  analyze  the  handbag 
department,  let  us  classify  it  in  two 
parts,  leather,  and  non-leather.  There 
are  more  classifications  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
this  will  suffice. 

Leather  Handbags.  The  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  leather  has  caught 
many  manufacturers  with  inadequate 
inventories  of  raw  goods,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  full  impact  of  higher 
costs  will  be  evident  in  Spring  offer- 
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NEW  ACCESSORIES,  SMALLWARES  GROUP 

By  Joseph  J.  Knowles 

Vice-President,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore 
Chairman,  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group 


^  Mr.  Knowles,  well  known  among  N.R.D.G.A.  member  re¬ 
tailers  for  his  unstinting  service  to  the  Merchandising  Division, 
was  very  active  in  the  Ready-to-VVear  Group  for  many  years. 
He  founded  both  the  Intimate  Apparel  and  the  Accessories 
Groups,  and  was  Chairman  of  both.  His  interest  in  ail  these 
merchandise  classifications  continues  strong,  but  his  influence 
will  be  especially  felt  in  the  newly  expanded  Accessories  and 
Smallwares  Group,  of  which  he  currently  is  Chairman.  He  got 
his  start  in  the  retailing  profession  with  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation.  Subsequently  he  was  with  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Co.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  an  executive  with 
Stewart  &  Co.,  where  he  now  ranks  as  Vice-President. 

/^NE  of  the  most  constructive  moves  made  in  the  re- 
organization  of  the  Merchandising  Division  has  been 
the  decision  to  organize  the  Division  along  the  lines  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  majority  of  department  stores.  Under  this 
plan,  the  important  profit-making  Smallwares  Depart¬ 
ments  have  been  combined  with  the  Fashion  Accessories 
Departments  to  form  an  expanded  Group,  to  be  known 
as  the  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group.  Operating 
under  the  Merchandising  Division  of  NRDGA,  this 
Group  will  have  its  own  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary, 


and  Board  of  Directors  or  Executive  Committee. 

The  significance  of  this  alignment  becomes  evident 
when  it  is  realized  that,  prior  to  the  organization  of  this 
Group,  these  important  departments  were  represented  in 
NRDGA  only  through  sub-divisions  of  other  Groups, 
and  very  often  the  pressing  problems  of  these  parent 
Groups  made  it  impossible  to  give  the  Accessories  and 
Smallwares  Departments  the  attention  they  deserve.  It 
will  be  possible  for  the  newly  constituted  Group  to  in¬ 
augurate  research  programs  and  departmental  studies,  and 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  among  these  de¬ 
partments.  An  important  Group  function  will  be  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  discussion  of  any  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  develop  at  the  national  level  involving 
the  relationship  between  manufacturers  and  retailers,  and 
retailers  and  the  various  government  branches. 

The  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  will  welcome 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  projects  to  be  conducted  or 
problems  to  be  investigated  and  analyzed.  It  is  ho{)ed 
that  everyone  interested  in  these  departments  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  development  of  this  Group  to  the  end  that 
it  may  become  a  helpful  and  constructive  force. 


ings.  Although  the  public  demand  for 
leather  handbags  is  strong,  and  has  not 
been  completely  satisfied  in  the  last 
few  years  due  to  high  prices,  the  new 
increases  in  leather  costs  may  continue 
to  put  this  class  of  merchandise  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  masses.  Many 
manufacturers  have  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  by  reducing  bag  sizes,  but  the 
strong  preference  for  spacious  bags 
penists.  The  large  bag  in  leather  will 
be  expensive.  This  fact  may  even  fur¬ 
ther  reduce  the  proportionate  unit  vol¬ 
ume  done  on  leather  handbags  as  com¬ 
pared  with  total  handbag  volume. 

Non-leather  Handbags.  On  the 
other  hand,  supplies  of  non-leather 
handbags  should  be  adequate,  with 
only  slight  increases  in  prices.  Manu¬ 
facturing  ingenuity  may  even  conceal 
these  increases,  so  that,  on  the  surface, 
values  of  non-leather  handbags  may 
look  as  good  as  in  previous  seasons. 
If  so,  the  demand  for  non-leather 
handbags  probably  will  command  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  hand¬ 
bag  volume  than  before. 


The  net  effect  of  all  these  interact¬ 
ing  factors  will  be  a  moderate  increase 
in  handbag  volume,  a  higher  average 
salescheck,  and  greater  emphasis  in  the 
$5  to  $10  price  lines,  with  only  a  small 
increase,  possibly,  in  unit  volume. 

This  Fall  season,  imports  of  hand¬ 
bags  from  European  countries  have 
increased,  with  good  sales  results.  This 
is  an  interesting  development  which 
merits  watching.  Our  domestic  hand¬ 
bag  industry  will  have  to  reckon  with 
a  considerable  competitive  factor  if 
Europe  continues  to  offer  values  like 
those  we’ve  seen. 

JEWELRY.  Jewelry  business  should  be 
good.  The  general  fashion  trend  in 
inflationary  jieriods  tends  toward 
glamor,  and  “high-dress”  effects,  with 
plenty  of  the  jeweled  look.  This  will 
have  an  important  influence  in  the 
greater  use  of  both  costume  and  real 
jewelry.  The  growing  demand  for 
rhinestones,  the  increasing  popularity 
of  velvet  accessories,  the  use  of  colored 
stones  in  bizarre  effects,  fanciful  com¬ 


binations  of  pearls,  stones  and  gold, 
reminiscent  of  the  old  French  Courts— 
all  are  expressions  of  the  mood  of  the 
day,  which  should  continue  in  1951, 
Like  all  “rules,”  this  one  has  an  ex¬ 
ception:  tailored  jewelry  is  not  dead. 
There  are  still  conservative  people  left, 
who  will  want  simple,  well-designed 
items  in  good  taste.  Despite  general 
trends  to  the  contrary,  these  tailored 
items  are  selling,  and  will  continue  to 
sell. 

Cost  of  metals  and  manufacturing 
costs  in  jewelry  have  gone  up.  But  the 
appeal  of  jewelry  is  so  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  emotional  reaction,  rather  than 
intrinsic  value,  that  production  costs 
in  this  field  are  not  as  much  a  factor 
in  saleability  of  the  item  as  in  many 
others.  Glamorous,  stimulating,  imagi¬ 
native  jewelry  will  sell  well,  and  this 
department  should  reflect  an  increase 
in  units  and  in  volume. 

GLOVES.  Glove  business  this  year  be¬ 
gan  to  show  an  upward  trend,  and  the 
times  favor  its  continuance.  However, 
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public  is  cunvinced  that  supplies  art- 
ample,  hosiery  sales  have  returned  to 
the  usual  replacement  basis,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  that  way  unless  an 
other  scare  produces  9)ore  panic  buy¬ 
ing.  Higher  costs  and  resultant  high¬ 
er  prices  will  produce  higher  tlollar 
volume.  Except  to  the  extent  that 
women  going  into  industry  may  use 
hosiery,  the  situation  offers  no 
reason  for  higher  tinit  volume.  How 
ever,  greater  unit  volume  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  fashion  promotion,  if  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  do  not  neglect 
it,  thinking  that  hosiery  business  is  in 
the  bag  without  effort.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  nylon  becomes  really 
scarce,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  stimu¬ 
late  greater  unit  sales.  Nylon  scarcity 
or  a  rise  in  prices  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  consumer  may  even  make 
it  necessary  to  introduce  some  substi¬ 
tutes,  such  as  nylon  hose  with  cotton 
tops  or  rayon  tops,  in  order  to  reduce 
cost  as  well  as  get  a  larger  production 
out  of  the  available  nylon  yarn.  There 
is  under  way  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  silk  interests  to  reintroduce  silk 
hosiery;  however,  after  nylon,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  silk  by  the  mass  of  consum 
ers  must  be  considered  problematical 
until  it  is  proven.  Hosiery  faces  two 
possible  roads,  and  only  the  degree  to 
which  nylon  is  available  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  will  determine  yvhich  it  will  take 
During  periods  of  rising  prices,  ac¬ 
cessory  business  shows  a  larger  ratio 
of  increase  than  that  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  This  is  true  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  transition,  before  cus¬ 
tomers  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
higher  prices.  The  increased  cost  of 
living  usually  precedes  increased  in¬ 
come,  and  during  the  peritxl  when  in¬ 
comes  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  in¬ 
creased  cost,  the  average  consumer  in¬ 
creases  her  purchases  of  accessories,  to 
freshen  up  her  old  costumes.  There¬ 
fore,  if  prices  of  ready-to-wear  show 
substantial  increases  in  1951,  the  re¬ 
sult  probably  will  be  larger  sales  of 
accessories. 

All  in  all,  the  outlook  for  accessory 
business  is  bright.  But  op|x>rtunity 
must  be  recognized  before  it  can  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Merchandise  managers  and 
buyers  must  take  advantage  of  their 
HOSIERY.  Scare  buying  gave  stores  good  prospects  in  order  to  realize  the 

phenomenal  hosiery  volume  through  full  accessories  p>otential  for  the  coin- 

the  summer  months.  Now  that  the  ing  year. 


NECKWEAR.  Neckwear  business  has 
not  been  too  good  the  last  few  years. 
But  it  showed  a  new  spark  of  life  in 
Spring  1950,  and  is  carrying  along  this 
Fall.  It  has  not  yet  reached  large  pro¬ 
portions,  btit  we  may  be  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  The  new  neckwear 
styling  —  the  use  of  new  materials  such 
as  velvets,  fake  furs,  and  matelasses. 
particularly  —  and  emphasis  on  the 
fashion  aspects  of  neckwear  rather 
than  on  the  bread-and-btitter  collar 
and  cuff  sets,  gives  us  reason  to  believe 
the  sales  improvement  will  continue. 


in  view  of  the  rising  leather  prices, 
and  the  high  labor  rise  involved  in 
making  domestic  gloves,  the  ratio  of 
leather  gloves  to  fabric  gloves  may  be 
reduced  even  beyond  what  the  pro|K)r- 
tion  has  been.  We  all  are  aware  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  better¬ 
ing  glove  volume  is  in  the  increased 
use  of  leather  gloves;  but  conditions  in 
the  leather  market  have  continuously 
worked  against  this  goal. 

Before  the  war,  the  major  part  of 
leather  glove  business  was  done  on  im¬ 
ports.  The  import  volume  has  been 
comparatively  small  the  last  few  years; 
but  despite  high  Europ>ean  costs,  fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  the  leather  and  labor 
costs  of  domestic  gloves  may  bring  the 
imported  product  back  again  to  its 
former  importance.  The  importations 
made  this  year  from  both  France  and 
Italy  have  shown  both  good  value  and 
excellent  styling.  Foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  are  subject  to  the  same  leather 
prices  that  domestic  makers  have  to 
pay;  but  the  foreign  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  so  much  lower  that  despite  im¬ 
port  duties,  the  landed  costs  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  by  comparison  with  the  costs 
of  domestic  merchandise. 

This  is  not  intended  either  as  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  domestic  glove  business 
or  as  a  plea  for  imports.  It  is  merely 
a  balancing  of  the  interplaying  factors 
in  the  glove  business  to  judge  what 
the  trends  are.  As  in  the  case  of  hand¬ 
bags,  the  im|K)rt  situation  should  "be 
watched  carefully.  It  may  mean  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  an  only- 
average  glove  volume. 

Fabric  gloves  probably  will  get  a 
larger  proportion  of  volume  unitwise, 
unless  the  imports  modify  this,  as 
above  discussed.  Last  Spring,  nylon 
sheers  and  nylon  double-wovens  were 
a  major  factor  in  sales.  A  scarcity  of 
nylon  undoubtedly  will  be  felt.  Nylon 
in  gloves  is  still  sufficiently  new  to  the 
public  so  that  stores  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
place  at  least  the  double-woven  nylons 
with  double-woven  cottons  without 
loss  of  sales.  The  replacement  of  nylon 
sheers,  however,  will  be  a  problem. 

The  average  check  in  gloves  will  be 
higher,  particularly  due  to  the  fashion 
popularity  of  six  and  eight  button 
lengths.  The  glove  business  should 
continue  to  improve,  both  unitwise 
and  volumewise. 


more 


D.  F.  HAHN  IN  A.B.O.  POST 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Buying  Offices  on  October  19, 
Dane  F.  Hahn  was  named  Executive 
Director,  as  successor  to  David 
Woog,  who  recently  resigned  from 
his  N.R.D.G.A.  and  A.B.O.  affilia¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Woog  has  joined  a  firm 
of  business  consultants. 


Merchants  should  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  this  department.  Many  of 
the  items  now  being  shown  in  the  neck¬ 
wear  field  are  controversial  in  type, 
and  due  to  the  conflict  between  buyers’ 
claims  it  frequently  happens  that 
neither  one  does  a  job,  and  the  store 
misses  out  on  the  opportunities  in 
these  items. 

Volume  in  main  floor  blouses  and 
blousettes  also  will  increase  both  in 
units  and  in  dollars.  The  higher  costs 
of  labor  and  raw  materials  will  have  a 
decided  effect  on  the  average  sales- 
check.  An  increased  employment  of 
women  in  industry  will  create  an  even 
greater  demand  for  blouses.  Also,  as 
proved  in  the  past,  a  fashion  trend 
calling  for  glamorous  and  dressy 
blouses  produces  a  greater  blouse  vol¬ 
ume  than  does  a  tailored  blouse  trend. 

Again,  let  me  repeat  what  was  said 
in  connection  with  jewelry:  Not  all 
will  be  dressiness  and  glamor.  Despite 
general  trends,  a  substantial  part  of 
the  buying  public  will  continue  to 
want  classic  shirts  for  both  daytime 
and  sports  wear. 
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THREE  MONTHS  PRICE  HISTORY  IN  SOR  GOODS 


fjEGENl  LV  the  .Merchandising  Di- 
Aw  vision  checked  the  record  of  what 
one  retail  organization  was  paying  for 

Curtains 

R.ayon  Marq.— 42x90 
Failored 

1.65 

2.20 

identical  merchandise  as  of  July  1  and 

Priscilla 

2.50 

3.65 

October  15,  and  these  figures  are  given 
lielow.  The  instances  t|uoted  cover 

Nylon  Marq.— 42x90 
Tailored 

Priscilla 

4.00 

5.65 

5.00 

6.90 

lepresentative  cpialities  and  represen¬ 
tative  sources,  but  it  is  not  to  be  as- 

( )rgandy— Priscilla 

42x90 

2.35 

3.15 

sumed  that  the  amount  or  per  cent  ol 
jirice  rise  necessarily  is  representative 

N’inoii— Tailored 

42x90 

2.75 

3.35 

of  what  has  happened  on  all  qualities, 
or  those  from  all  sources. 

These  price  rises  took  place  fairly 

Drapery  Fabrics 

18"  Plain  Pebble  Cloth 

1.05 

1.20/2 

rapidly,  as  most  price  rises  do.  Ciener- 
ally  speaking,  things  have  levelled  off 
a  little  since,  and  some  prices  which 
were  higher  than  could  be  justified, 
may  have  taken  a  slight  slide.  The  fig¬ 
ures,  nevertheless,  illustrate  the  direc¬ 
tion  ol  the  trend,  and  show  that  watch- 


18"  l‘td.  Pebble  Cloth 
18"  Ptd.  Momie  Cloth 
■18"  Ptd.  Rayon /Cotton 
Faille 

15"  l.ining  Sateen 
64/104 

15"  l.ining  .Sateen 
«i4/88 


1.171/2  1.32/2 
1.121/2  1.27/2 

1.12/2  >•22/2 


.37  .48 


fulness  still  is  in  order  when  dealing 

Domestics 

with  the  markets. 

July  1 

Oct.  15 

Quilted  Satin  Bedspread 

<).50 

8.50 

Piece  Goods 

Cotton  Loop  Rugs 

Type  128  Sheets 

3.65 

4.20 

so  Sq.  Printed  Percale 

321/ 

40 

81/99 

18.63 

100x60  S/C  Broadcloth 

29/ 

38s/, 

(First  Quarter,  1951- 

-25.95) 

39"  Rayon  Tatteta. 

(>uilted  Mattress  Pads 

180  const. 

421/2 

50 

54/76 

28.50 

38.50 

I’anne  Satin— 200x60 

47/2 

55 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads 

Printed  French  Crepe 

45 

52/2/55 

.39/76 

21.10 

29.00 

\11  Wool  Flannel 

1.75 

2.00 

Unbl.  Mus.  Matt.  (k>v. 

18.20 

27.00 

Ml  Wool  Herringbone 

72/84  size  3  lb.  All- 

tweed.  “Shetland” 

Wool  Blanket 

5.50 

7.90 

type 

1.75 

2.00 

Towel— 20x40.  Solid 

Worsted  Galiardine 

Rise  ol 

over  IS*/!, 

C,oh>r 

3.25 

4.25 

Pric*  Rises  Protested 

In  a  resolution  adopted  September 
27,  the  NRDGA  Board  of  Directors 
urged  all  retailers  to  adhere  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program,  to  discourage  infla¬ 
tion: 

1.  .\void  all  unjustifiable  price  in¬ 
creases  in  their  own  operations. 

2.  Resist  unwarranted  price  in¬ 
creases  in  their  own  purchasing  from 
resources. 

3.  Insist  upon  delivery  of  all  con¬ 
firmed  and  accepted  orders  at  the 
prices  agreed  upon  when  such  orders 
were  placed. 

1.  Insist  upon  the  naming  of  a  firm 
price  when  merchandise  orders  are 
being  placed,  thus  refusing  to  coun¬ 
tenance  one  of  the  most  important  en¬ 
couragements  to  inflation— the  “Blank 
C]heck”  method  of  buying. 

.5.  Carefully  avoid  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  promotions,  and  in 
their  selling  efforts,  all  statements 
which  might  prompt  consumers  to  buy 
merchandise  in  cjuantities  larger  than 
their  current  needs. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously 
approved  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buying  Offices,  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  of  October  19. 


WHERE  TO  SELL  KNIT  AND  WOVEN  LINGERIE 


^HE  customer  is  the  prime  consid- 
*  eration  in  determining  the  proper 
way  to  merchandise  knit  and  woven 
intimate  apparel.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  an  important  group  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives  who  met  at  the  NRDG.X 
offices  on  September  26,  1950,  subse¬ 
quent  to  two  surveys  and  a  session  in 
june  on  this  controversial  subject.  H. 
V.  Elder,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager  of  Intimate  Apparel  at  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and 
Iffiairman  of  the  .Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Intimate  .\pparel  Group,  was 
moderator  of  the  session. 

It  was  agreed  that  customers  w'ill  lie 
•test  served  if  knit  and  w'oven  lingerie 
departments  are  combined  or  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  adjacent  sections.  Further, 
there  was  agreement  that  whereas  mer- 


(handise  up  to  a  certain  price  line 
should  be  carried  on  the  main  floor, 
the  upstairs  section  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  stocked  with  a  well-rounded 
selection  of  goods  at  all  times,  even 
though  this  involves  duplication  ol 
price  lines  and  types  carried  on  the 
first  flcMJi. 

In  recent  years  chain  stores  have 
made  rapid  strides  because  they  have 
“played  their  winners”  and  have  been 
able  to  make  their  good  values  easily 
accessible.  The  department  store’s 
main  floor  lingerie  section  must  render 
the  customer  a  similar  service  if  it  is 
to  maintain  its  fxjsition  in  the  face  of 
strong  competition. 

The  main  floor  is  res|x)nsible  for 
many  pick-up  sales  by  the  hurried 
shopper.  Therefore  it  should  continue 


lo  stock  jiopular-priced,  last-selling 
items. 

Many  stores  stock  the  main  floor 
department  with  the  best-selling  items 
from  upstairs  lines.  One  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  finds  it  desirable  to  carry 
on  the  main  floor  a  selection  of  every 
important  brand  name  in  knit  under¬ 
wear,  up  to  a  certain  price-line. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting, 
that  many  stores  actually  are  prevent¬ 
ing  the  customer  from  buying  what 
she  wants  when  she  wants  it.  When  a 
customer  wants  to  purchase  a  slip,  she 
expects  to  go  to  the  slip  section  and 
l)e  shown  a  complete  line  of  fabrics 
and  styles  in  her  size,  without  being 
sent  around  to  other  floors  in  ordei 
to  find  out  what  the  store  has  to  offer. 
Then,  too,  when  customers  are  able 


resented  a  greater  proportion  of  total 
lingerie  volume  during  the  first  half 
of  1950  than  during  the  first  half  of 
1949,  with  the  majority  of  gains  aver¬ 
aging  between  15  and  30  per  cent. 
Most  of  these  stores  had  unit  increases 
of  between  10  and  20  per  cent.  One 
showed  a  volume  gain  on  nylon  tricot 
garments  of  180  per  cent  (with  a  270 
per  cent  increase  in  units)  and  another 
as  much  as  385  per  cent  (with  a  55 
per  cent  increase  in  units.) 

Data  collected  for  slips  and  gowns 
reveal  that  unit  sales  of  nylon  tricot 
garments  show  substantially  fewer  de¬ 
creases  during  the  first  half  of  1950 
than  do  woven  garments,  and  in  many 
stores  marked  increases  are  noted. 


The  buyers  pointed  out  that  it  u 
difficult  to  keep  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  balance,  and  that  if  woven 
houses  would  adopt  a  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  policy,  this  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  direction  of  meet¬ 
ing  tricot  competition. 


to  select  from  both  knit  and  woven 
lines,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  more 
frequent  multiple  sales. 

It  was  the  consensus  at  the  meeting 
that  it  might  be  well  to  inject  com¬ 
petition  between  knit  and  woven  lin¬ 
gerie,  by  having  separate  buyers  if  the 
store  is  large  enough  and  can  afford 
it.  However,  this  decision  depends  on 
careful  consideration  of  volume,  in¬ 
ternal  organization,  and  many  other 
factors. 

In  a  brief  survey  made  among  a 
selected  group  of  department  stores 
throughout  the  country  prior  to  this 
session,  84  per  cent  of  the  stores  re¬ 
ported  that  nylon  tricot  lingerie  rep¬ 


This  whole  subject  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  knit  and  woven 
lines  will  again  be  taken  up  at  the 
January  Convention.  In  the  mean¬ 
time— we  want  your  comments  and 
your  reaction  to  the  conclusions  re¬ 
ported  above!  This  is  an  important 
question  to  all  lingerie  merchandis¬ 
ers  and  buyers.  Please  write  usi 


PROMOTION  REVIVAL  IN  LONG-HAIRED  FURS 


■■■  ONG-HAIRED  furs  are  making  a 

dramatic  reappearance  in  fashion, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  renewed 
interest  will  be  healthy  for  every 
branch  of  the  trade.  Impnirtant  stores 
throughout  the  country  have  promot¬ 
ed  long-haired  furs  —  particularly  fox 
—with  good  results. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
retailers  will  welcome  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  flat  furs  can  be 
imitated  artificially;  even  plastic  furs 
have  made  their  appearance.  A  fur 
which  can  not  be  synthetically  imi¬ 
tated  will  have  special  quality  apf>e‘al. 
Also,  markon  on  long-haired  furs  cur¬ 
rently  is  more  satisfactory. 

Promotions  at  retail  can  be  keyed 
also  to  the  appeal  of  good  values  in 
this  particular  class  of  furs.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  the  market  holds 
enough  furs  to  take  care  of  a  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  demand,  and  prices  should  not 
be  out  of  line  if  further  interest  de¬ 
velops. 

Because  of  the  evident  trend  toward 
long-haired  furs,  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Retail  Fur  Council  was  host, 
at  a  meeting  on  October  3,  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  segments  of  the  fur 
trade,  including  skin  dealers,  dressers 
and  dyers,  manufacturers,  and  retail¬ 
ers.  David  R.  Hochberg,  President  of 
the  American  Fur  Merchants  Assn., 
Inc.,  was  discussion  chairman. 

It  was  agreed  that  full  cooperation 
of  all  branches  of  the  trade  is  necessary 


for  a  rapid  and  successful  revival  of 
long-haired  fur  business,  including 
fox,  o{K)ssum,  raccoon,  and  skunk.  De¬ 
signers  must  furnish  prop>er  styling; 
dressers  and  dyers  must  assure  good 
processing  and  serviceability;  retailers 
must  adequately  stock  long-haired 
furs,  and  advertise  them  effectively. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  coat  trade, 
too,  will  benefit  from  renewed  activity 
in  long-haired  furs. 

Among  the  organizations  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  discussion  were  Fur  Dressers 
Guild,  Fur  Dressers  and  Fur  Dyers 
Assn.,  New  York  Auction  Co.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Fur  Merchants  Assn.,  Inc.,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  Sol 
Vogel  Co.,  Inc.,  and  a  number  of  re¬ 
tailers  from  prominent  stores. 


tion  Muskrat,”  when  no  doubt  they 
were  referring  to  Muskrat  dyed  in  cer¬ 
tain  pastel  colors  which  recently  have 
been  applied  to  this  fur.  The  word 
“Mutation”  p>ertains  only  to  certain 
natural  color  phases  of  furs,  and 
should  be  used  in  that  respect  only; 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Mutation 
Minks  (Silver  Blue,  Breath  of  Spring, 
Royal  Pastel,  etc.)  Various  dyes  on 
Muskrat  should  be  described  as  “Mink- 
Dyed  Muskrat,”  “Sable-Dyed  Mus¬ 
krat,”  etc. 

In  recent  years  one  of  the  popular 
furs  has  been  Sheared  Raccoon.  To¬ 
day  most  of  these  coats  are  natural,  yet 
too  often  they  are  advertised  as  “Beav¬ 
er  Sheared  Raccoon,”  or  “Nutria 
Sheared  Raccoon.”  There  are  no  such 
animals! 

The  Fouke  Fur  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has 
registered  the  names  “Matara”  and 
“Safari”  —  descriptive  names  of  certain 
colors  dyed  on  Alaskan  Seal.  They 
should  not  be  used  to  describe  any 
other  furs  dyed  in  similar  colors.  The 
same  applies  to  the  “Cape  of  Good 
Hope”  skins  dyed  by  the  same  firm  in 
a  color  similar  to  the  Safari  shade. 
This  color  on  the  Cape  Seal  is  regis¬ 
tered  as  “Tranveldt”  and  the  use  of 
the  term  should  be  so  limited. 

If  you  do  not  have  copies  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  rulings, 
the  complete  text  of  the  rulings  is  con¬ 
tained  in  The  Fur  Digest,  published 
by  the  Merchandising  Division. 


F.T.C.-APPROVED  NOMENCLATURE 
FOR  FURS-A  REMINDER 


We  remind  our  readers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission’s  rulings  in  re¬ 
lation  to  fur  advertising. 

Furs  must  be  called  by  their  true 
names.  If  other  than  the  true  name  is 
used,  it  must  be  followed  by  the  true 
name;  for  example;  “Hudson  Seal  — 
Dyed  Muskrat”;  “American  Broadtail 
—Broadtail  Processed  Lamb.”  “Seal¬ 
ine”  should  read,  “Seal-Dyed  Coney” 
or  “Seal-Dyed  Rabbit.” 

Particular  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  case  of  dyed  furs.  Some  stores 
erroneously  have  advertised  “Muta¬ 
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iful  c^dfesses- 
/  afid  de  sold/ 


Lucy  sang  the 
gas- faded  blues . . . 

when  atmospheric  fumes  streaked  a 
whole  shipment  of  beautiful  acetate 
glamovir  gowns— right  on  the  store 
racks.  "They  looked  like  such  a  good 
buy — but  now  they’re  a  complete 
loss.” 


\  /• 


But  Lucy  teamed 
her  lesson. 

And  now  she’s  demanding— and  get¬ 
ting  —  acetate  rayon  garments  dyed 
with  carefully  selected  dyes,  and  col¬ 
or-protected  with  Du  Pont  Anti- 
Fume  DEN  Powder.  Results?  Her 
dresses  stay  salable — and  she’s  giving 
her  customers  goods  that  are  serv¬ 
iceable,  as  well  as  beautiful. 


VU  PONT  ANThFUMP  VF  PASTE  AND  ANTI-FUMF  DFN POWDER -durable  inhibitors 

for  gas  fading  of  acetate  rayon— will  protect  the  color  of  your  acetate  rayon  garments. 
The  protective  effect  lasts  through  several  washings  or  dry  cleanings. 

Be  sure  the  acetate  rayon  garments  you  buy  have  been  color-protected  by  a  Du  Pont 
Anti-Fume  treatment.  We’ll  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you.  For  complete  information, 
write  or  phone  Du  Pont  Textile  Service  Section,  New  York  13,  N,  Y.,  COrtlandt  7-3966. 


■U.U.S.MT.OfK 
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CORDUROY  COLORS 

Of  the  many  types  of  pile  fabric  con¬ 
structions,  corduroys  always  have  been 
among  the  most  enduring  in  consum¬ 
er  demand.  Their  tough,  durable 
(|ualities  make  them  especially  adapt¬ 
able  to  outdoor  wear  of  many  kinds, 
to  slacks,  to  skirts,  and  to  children’s 
clothing.  Currently,  these  fabrics  are 
very  popular  also  in  the  dressier  types 
of  sportswear  fashions. 

Corduroys  are  seldom  involved  in 
complaints  and  returns,  though  they 
have  always  presented  a  special  prob¬ 
lem  in  laundering,  and  tend  to  fade 
gradually  with  use.  Improved  color 
fastness  has  been  yielded  by  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  dyeing  and  finishing  tech¬ 
niques;  yet  for  the  most  part,  corduroy 
fabrics  must  be  washed  separately  to 
avoid  their  staining  the  fabrics  of 
other  garments,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  color  loss,  particularly  in  the  darker 
shades,  has  been  an  accepted  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  materials. 

I'he  wide  range  of  colors  included 
in  sportswear  fashions  today  increases 
the  possibility  of  special  problems 
which  may  give  rise  to  consumer  com¬ 
plaints,  as  in  reported  cases  of  color 
loss  in  dry  cleaning.  So  far,  these  have 
involved  some  of  the  brilliant  shades 
of  red  and  pink,  which  tend  to  bleed 
in  cleaning  solvents  in  much  the  same 
way  that  other  corduroy  colors  are 
affected  in  laundering. 

A  number  of  producers  offer  cordu¬ 
roys  which  have  excellent  fastness 
properties  under  all  conditions  of  use, 
and  these  are  favored  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  higher  priced  apparel  lines.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  price  range,  however, 
corduroy  garments  which  have  light 
colored  trimmings  or  are  combined 
with  light  fabrics  in  other  ways,  should 
be  color-fast. 

IMITATION  FUR  FABRICS 

Last  year  several  types  of  imitation 
lur  fabrics  were  used  both  for  coat 
trimmings  and  for  garments.  This 

bU 


year,  they  are  even  more  popular  in 
ready-to-wear  fashions  —  in  fact,  they 
are  a  vogue.  Some  such  fabrics  are  of 
woven  pile  construction;  others  are 
heavily  napped  knitted  cloths  dyed  or 
printed  in  typical  pelt  patterns.  For 
the  most  part,  such  fabrics  may  be  ex- 
jjected  to  give  reasonable  service  and 
to  clean  satisfactorily. 

However,  a  third  type  of  imitation 
fur  fabric  can  not  be  cleaned  without 
severe  damage  to  the  “pile”.  In  these 
fabrics  curls  of  yarn  are  cemented  to 
a  backing  cloth  with  a  rubber  ad¬ 
hesive;  this  achieves  a  furry  surface 
which  simulates  caracul,  Persian  lamb 
and  similar  furs,  in  brown,  black,  tan, 
and  gray  colorings.  Fabrics  of  this 
typ>e  were  first  introduced  about  15 
years  ago,  and  then  withdrawn  be¬ 
cause  they  failed  to  withstand  dry 
cleaning  due  to  the  solubility  of  the 
cement  binder  in  solvents.  Now  these 
fabrics  again  are  appearing  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  important  to  check  on  their 
cleanability  and  service  characteristics. 

DRY  CLEANABLE  METALLIC  PRINTS 

In  our  Fabric  Serviceability  Section 
in  the  September  issue  of  Stores,  we 
urged  caution  on  metallic  gold  prints, 
(urrently  a  popular  vogue,  stating, 
“The  National  Institute  of  Cleaning 
and  Dyeing  and  independent  commer¬ 
cial  laboratories  report  that  metallit 
gold  prints  cannot  withstand  even  one 
ilry  cleaning  ...  So  far  the  situation 
seems  to  be  general;  and  caution  is 
recommended  in  handling  any  of 
these  metallized  cloths.” 

Since  our  publication  of  that  warn¬ 
ing,  one  fabric  resource,  Avila  Fabrics, 
Inc.,  1441  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
has  had  a  sample  of  its  metallic  gold 
print  taffeta  tested  and  certified  as  dry- 
cleanable  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Test¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.  The  Bureau  informs 
us  that  this  is  the  only  instance  that 
has  come  to  its  attention  of  a  metallic 
gold  printed  fabric  able  to  withstand 
tlry-cleaning,  even  with  rubbing. 


SOUNDINGS  ON  SPRING 
PIECE  GOODS  OUTLOOK 

raw  cotton  shortage  may  be 

felt  by  the  purchasing  public  dur¬ 
ing  1951.  However,  consumer  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  price  increases  on  basic 
cottons  such  as  80-sq.  percales,  already 
is  in  evidence,  and  retailers  may  not  be 
justified  in  believing  customers  will 
buy  readily,  in  spite  of  high  prices,  this 
spring.  Good  styling  and  fashion  ap¬ 
peal  should  help.  Buyers  report  that 
many  of  the  new  cottons  at  $1  whole¬ 
sale  and  over  add  freshness  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  picture.  However,  they  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  “sample  up”  as  they 
tlo  in  silks  and  rayons  —  in  15-yard 
pieces,  a  procedure  to  which  some  con¬ 
verters  strongly  object. 

Nation-wide  advertising  of  wrinkle- 
resistance  by  the  leading  chemical  com¬ 
panies  and  mills  during  recent  seasons 
has  made  consumers  aware  that  such 
processes  exist.  Spring  and  summer  of 
1951  will  be  the  retailer’s  key  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stress  this  sales  appeal. 

It  is  expected  that  customer  accept¬ 
ance  of  silks  will  be  much  stronger 
than  at  any  time  since  before  the  war. 
Silk  shantungs  should  be  excellent. 

It  is  believed  that  silk  prints  will  be 
better  accepted  than  100-denier  rayon 
prints.  Some  silks  may  be  priced  out 
of  the  .§2.98  range;  this  might  affect 
stores  whose  volume  lies  in  that 
bracket. 

Rayons  present  no  availability  prob¬ 
lem.  The  problem,  rather,  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  rayon  piece  goods  volume.  Rayon 
print  lYench  crepes  possibly  will  sell 
better  than  100-denier  rayons. 

One  rayon  classification  which  hold.s 
great  promise  for  Spring  is  suitings. 
Worsted  suitings  are  being  priced  right 
out  of  the  retail  picture.  The  rayon 
suitings  closely  approach  the  worsted 
look  and  hand,  and  have  had  good  cus¬ 
tomer  response. 

.\ll  woolens  are  meeting  customer 
price  resistance.  An  important  devel¬ 
opment  in  woolens,  worth  attention  in 
Spring  as  well  as  Fall,  is  processing  for 
shrinkage-resistance.  The  same  prac¬ 
tical  streak  that  makes  a  customer  con¬ 
sider  price  makes  her  value  washabili- 

ty- 

Linens  will  vie  with  silks  as  prestige- 
builders  this  year.  So  also,  fabrics  with 
the  linen  look. 
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This  handsome  new  gift  set  presents  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all-round  shaving  satisfaction— 
Shaving  Mug,  After  Shave  Lotion,  Talcum, 
and  Cologne  in  a  sturdy  gift  box. 
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Home  Office,  Clifton,  N.  J.  •  Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  Los  Angeles 
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SPRING  DELIVERIES 
IN  READY-TO-WEAR 


I”  N  view  of  an  early  Easter,  March  25, 
requiring  peaking  of  Easter  stocks 


from  February  1  to  15,  the  Ready-to- 
VVear  Group  conducted  a  telephone 
survey  among  13  resident  offices  in  New 
York  City,  regarding  stores’  require¬ 
ments  on  Spring  dress,  suit  and  coat 
deliveries.  Some  stores  were  reported 
planning  to  place  orders  early  in  hop)e 
of  getting  early  deliveries,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  quick  start  on  the  season 
will  be  very  imp>ortant,  as  it  proved  for 
Fall.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
it  will  be  a  short,  fast  season,  and  that 
a  big  reorder  season  is  not  anticipated. 


WOOL  LABELING  PRACTICE  MODIFICATION 


Speed  Isn't  Everything 

One  resident  representative,  how¬ 
ever,  suggested  that  much  of  the  con¬ 
versation  about  deliveries  may  turn 
out  to  have  been  merely  academic.  “A 
good  department  buyer  knows  where 
he  will  place  50  to  75  per  cent  of  his 
season’s  business,  regardless  of  deliv¬ 
eries:  and  from  his  proven  and  cus¬ 
tomary  resources,  he  will  accept  what 
delivery  service  he  can  get.”  He  cau¬ 
tioned  stores  against  buying  a  date  on 
the  calendar  instead  of  merchandise, 
and  said  stores  should  be  on  guard 
against  two  pitfalls:  (1)  buying  from 
a  manufacturer  who  can  make  quick 
delivery  because  his  merchandise  is  not 
in  heavy  demand,  and  (2)  being  misled 
by  the  “phony”  delivery  promises  cer¬ 
tain  resources  may  give  to  get  the 
business. 

Few  office  representatives  felt  in  a 
position  to  venture  a  statement  as  to 
what  delivery  completion  dates  stores 
would  require,  or  could  exp>ect;  more¬ 
over  location,  and  the  past  and  present 
situation  of  the  individual  store  would 
largely  determine  this. 

In  dresses,  the  bracket  of  $29.95  re¬ 
tail  and  up,  usually  presents  the  great¬ 
est  delivery  difficulty;  one  representa¬ 
tive  admitted  that  although  such  de¬ 
liveries  should  be  completed  by  March 
1,  the  earliest  date  stores  can  expect 
completion  probably  will  be  March  30. 
Other  buying  office  people  seemed  to 
feel  that  service  should  be  better  than 
this,  and  that  it  was  generous  to  extend 
completion  dates  to  March  15,  even  on 
couturier  lines.  In  dresses,  more  time 
will  be  allowable  for  cottons.  Southern 


The  N.R.D.G.A.  Washington,  D.  C. 
office  recently  was  informed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  effec¬ 
tive  immediately  it  will  be  permissible 
for  a  store  to  replace  on  a  garment 
returned  by  a  customer,  a  manufac¬ 
turer's  wool  content  label  which  the 
customer  may  have  removed. 

This  modification  of  the  FTC  regula¬ 
tion  will  come  as  welcome  news  to  re¬ 
tailers,  who  previously  could  not  legiti¬ 
mately  replace  the  wool  content  infor¬ 
mation,  nor  could  they  legitimately  sell 
the  garment  without  it. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
the  information  must  be  identical  with 


stores,  on  the  other  hand  should  have 
deliveries  completed  in  November  or 
Etecember. 

The  moderate  price  dress  category 
($15.95-125.00  retail)  presents  few  de¬ 
livery  problems.  One  office  gave 
March  15  as  an  acceptable  completion 
date  on  these  goods,  but  there  should 
be  no  difficulty,  evidently,  in  specify¬ 
ing  an  earlier  date. 

On  suits,  final  deliveries  appear  to 
be  required  from  January  1  to  March 
15,  but  as  early  as  December  1  for 
southern  stores.  In  better  suits,  more 
offices  estimated  that  stores  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  later  dates  for 
final  delivery,  than  in  budget  suits. 

January  1  to  February  1  was  esti¬ 
mated  as  completion  dates  for  both 
budget  and  better  coats;  but  by  No¬ 
vember  30  in  parts  of  the  south. 


MAKING  MEN'S  WEAR 
ALTERATIONS  EASIER 


The  Clothing  Manufacturers  Asso- 

r-iatirkn  tt^c  onniiQl  P*r\n\/An. 


that  on  the  original  label,  including  the 
manufacturer's  name,  or  his  number, 
or  his  name  and  number,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

While  the  FTC  will  approve  the  re¬ 
placement  of  a  wool  content  label 
under  the  circumstances  noted,  the 
Commission  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  such  circumstances  probably  will 
arise  only  very  infrequently.  Stores 
should  not,  on  the  basis  of  this  new 
relaxation  of  the  labeling  restrictions, 
permit  carelessness  to  develop  with  re¬ 
spect  to  proper  labeling  of  garments 
or  safeguarding  the  labels  once  they 
are  on  the  garments. 


elation  held  its  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
October  9-11.  Of  special  interest  from 
the  standp>oint  of  the  retailer,  was  the 
Alteration  Clinic,  a  session  at  which 
various  problems  encountered  in  the 
alteration  of  men’s  clothing  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  experts,  with  lively  par¬ 
ticipation  by  members  of  the  audience. 

The  opinion  w’as  advanced  that  too 
many  suits  are  sold  without  the  shoul¬ 
der  alterations  which  are  required  to 


make  them  fit  really  well.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  men  are  extremely  slope¬ 
shouldered,  and  the  single  type  of  flat 
pad  which  most  alteration  depart¬ 
ments  carry  does  not  adequately  adjust 
the  suit  to  this  type  of  figure.  Nor,  in 
many  cases,  is  the  fitter  skilled  in  cut¬ 
ting  this  type  of  pad  correctly.  It  was 
recommended  by  Joseph  Salvatore,  of 
Eagle  Clothes,  that  a  curved  tyf>e  of 
shoulder  pad,  which  he  demonstrated, 
be  carried  in  three  sizes  (small,  medi¬ 
um,  large)  to  be  used  singly  or  com¬ 
bined,  as  required. 

Alteration  Shortcuts 

For  example,  it  was  shown  how  the 
large  pad,  used  extending  part  way 
down  the  back  of  the  shoulder,  would 
eliminate  the  “basic  rut”  created 
across  the  base  of  the  shoulder  blade 
when  the  usual  type  of  large  pad  is 
employed  to  fill  in  the  shoulder.  The 
specifications  for  the  recommended 
type  of  pad  may  be  had  by  contacting 
Mr.  Salvatore.  Other  standard  altera¬ 
tion  short<uts  also  were  discussed. 
Some  of  these  are  illustrated  by  line 
drawings,  in  a  folder,  “Common  Al¬ 
teration  Problems  in  Retail  Stores," 
obtainable  on  request  from  the  Cloth¬ 
ing  Manufacturers  Association. 

Retail  fitters  emphasized  that  much 
of  the  grief  they  have  with  alterations 
could  be  avoided  if  manufacturers  con¬ 
structed  their  garments  with  ease  of 
alteration  in  mind.  Many  makers,  for 
instance,  sew  a  rear  belt  loop  directlv 
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AMERICA'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  RETAILERS  USE  EQUITABLE  MERCHANDISE  BAGS 


representing  another  distinguished  name  ...  | 


America's  leading  retailers  have 

found  that  distinctive  bag  M 

packaging  really  pays.  V  M 

The  Equitable  Bag-of-Tomorrow  M 

illustrated  is  of  special  green 
with  polka-dot  design,  all-over 
rotogravure  printed  on  100%  Kraft 
paper  from  our  own  mills  in 
Orange,  Texas. 

It  is  then  converted 

with  the  famed  Lord  &  Taylor  trademark 

into  smart  merchandise  bags  to  meet  their  specific  needs. 

Here  is  bag  packaging 

that  truly  represents — like  the  store  whose  name 
it  bears — the  gracefulness  of  good  living. 

Why  not  investigate  today  just  what  Equitable 
can  do  for  your  bag  packaging? 


fmshicm  J^sre  courtesy  Lord  A  Tojlof 


45-50  Van  Dam  St.  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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over  the  rear  trouser  seam,  anil  con¬ 
sequently  its  removal  often  damages 
the  material.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
manufacturer  place  the  loop  in  the 
watch  pocket,  to  be  attached  by  the 
retailer  after  his  alteration  had  been 
completed.  Another  retailer  ques¬ 
tioned  whether,  in  this  day  of  wrist 
watches,  a  watch  pocket  itself  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  pointed  out  that  it  often 
compdicates  an  otherwise  simple  waist¬ 
line  alteration. 

Another  example  cited  is  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  a  coat  at  the  side  seams,  during 
which  process  the  retailer  may  find  it 
necessary  to  tear  away  the  side  lining. 

A  coat  in  which  the  side  lining  is 
brought  away  from  the  side  seams,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  very  quickly  altered. 
Again,  in  sleeve  alterations,  a  garment 
in  which  the  silesia  is  firmly  tacked, 
so  that  it  will  not  fall  out  when  the 
sleeve  is  ofiened,  can  be  altered  much 
more  quickly. 

The  whole  subject  of  men’s  altera¬ 
tions,  including  most  common  altera¬ 
tions,  and  various  suggestions  by  re¬ 
tailers  as  to  how'  manufacturers  can 
cooperate  to  help  lick  the  expensive 
retail  problem  of  alterations,  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
publication,  “Men’s  Alteration  Work¬ 
room  Costs  and  Practices.’’ 

COLOR  TV  -  ADRIFT  IN 
STORMY  CHANNELS  • 

F.C.C.  decision  of  approval  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company’s 
method  of  transmitting  color  tele¬ 
vision  has  touched  off  an  explosion  of 
controversy  and  confusion,  which  evi¬ 
dently  will  find  its  way  to  the  higher 
courts  in  time,  and  which  meanwhile 
leaves  set  manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
the  public  suspended  in  uncertainty 
as  to  what  receiving  equipment  will 
be  required,  after  the  scrap  is  settled. 

In  a  season  for  which  television  was 
heralded  as  one  of  the  hot  selling  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  particularly  just  liefore 
the  big  Christmas  gift-buying  |>eriod, 
this  complication  comes  as  a  blow.  Set 
sales  all  over  the  country  have  slowed 
down,  leaving  some  departments  with 
sizeable  stocks  which  now’  are  not  mov¬ 
ing  at  the  pace  planned;  moreover, 
department  buyers  who  are  lightly 
stocked,  and  who  onlv  a  short  time 


SALE  OF  ST.  DISTAFF 

Long  ago  in  England,  when  the 
textile  processes  all  were  carried  on 
in  the  homes  of  the  people,  it  was 
customary  for  the  unmarried  women 
of  the  household  to  devote  their 
efforts  to  spinning  and  weaving. 
This  work  was  carried  on  through¬ 
out  the  year,  but  with  the  approach 
of  the  Christmas  season,  along 
about  December  20th,  the  loom  was 
stopped,  and  the  weavers  joined 
with  the  other  women  in  preparing 
for  the  feasts  and  festivities  which 
were  to  ensue.  These  observances 
continued  until  about  January  10, 
when  the  weavers  returned  to  their 
looms.  Hence  this  day  came  to  be 
known  as  St.  Distaff's  Day.  Even 
now,  we  are  reminded  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  duties  of  the  women,  for  it  still 
is  customary  to  refer  to  a  wife's 
relatives  as  of  the  ''distaff  side"  of 
the  family. 

Thus,  in  view  of  this  age-long 
interest  of  women  in  the  month  of 
January  as  a  time  to  resume  the 
duties  of  preparing  more  textiles  for 
the  family's  use,  the  modern  White 
Sale  might  with  accuracy  be  called 
The  Sale  of  St.  Distaff. 

-  LEW  HAHN 


ago  were  complaining  of  slow  set  de¬ 
liveries,  now  do  not  know  whether 
they  should  place  further  orders,  nor 
do  they  know  when  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  order  with  confidence. 

Sales  Primer  Planned 

Merchandising  Division  Manager 
Dane  F.  Hahn  recently  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Frank  Stanton,  President  of 
C.B.S.,  and  another  with  Robert  A. 
Seidel,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Distribution  for  R.C.A.,  in  order  that 
the  Division  might  understand  the  is¬ 
sues  involved.  Currently,  there  is 
under  consideration  the  preparation 
of  a  “primer”  to  explain  the  facts  as 
impartially  and  as  simply  as  possible, 
to  aid  salespeople  and  customers  in 
understanding  what  the  approval  of 
the  C.B.S.  system  means  to  (1)  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  already  owns  a  set,  and  (2) 
the  prospective  set  owner.  Meanwhile, 
NRDGA  Special  Bulletin  No.  518, 
dated  October  20,  1050,  carried  a  re- 


{x>rt  on  the  situation,  and  will  lepoa 
on  further  important  developments  in 
this  field  as  they  occur. 

VOLUME  PROSPECTS  FOR 
JANUARY  WHITE  SALES 

r|>HE  tradition  of  the  January  White 

Sale  is  deeply  rooted,  and  though 
of  late  years  opinion  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  continuing  the  practice  of 
holding  this  sale  has  been  divided,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  most  stores  will  try  to 
keep  up  the  tradition  this  year. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  pros¬ 
pects  for  volume  on  a  January  White 
Sale  this  year.  Scare  buying  in  August 
1950  may  have  diverted  some  of  the 
potential  volume.  Then,  too,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  ap]>eal  of  special  value  is  out 
of  the  question.  In  view  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  staples,  anil  an  expected  show 
of  sales  resistance  to  high  prices,  mam 
stores  necessarily  will  emphasize  quali¬ 
ty  and  color  iluring  this  event.  Empha¬ 
sis  also  will  go  to  kindred  lines. 

.At  the  present  time,  late  deliveries 
of  goods  is  the  big  worry  of  most  re¬ 
tailers,  with  delays  of  two  to  three 
months  reported  on  mill<onfirme(l 
orders  for  muslin  sheets  and  lower- 
priced  towels.  From  some  resources, 
percales  are  running  about  a  month 
late.  Delays  of  this  sort  are  serious,  but 
are  especially  aggravating  because  the 
mills  frequently  fail  to  acquaint  stores 
with  the  probable  delays  involved. 

This  year  stores  appear  to  have 
planned  a  little  farther  in  advance  for 
the  January  White  Sale.  Mills  are 
sold  up  through  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary  and  are  on  a  strict  allocation  basis. 

Sheet  Prices  Still  Rise 

Regarding  prices,  sheets  that  sold 
for  $19.20  to  $19.70  per  dozen  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1949,  recently  have  been  selling 
for  $25.00  to  $26.00  per  dozen.  Some 
mill  men  have  said  they  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  further  price  rises  beyond  the 
January  1951  delivery  prices,  because 
new  costs,  such  as  those  for  labor,  al¬ 
ready  had  been  figured  into  the  price. 
However,  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
one  leading  mill  has  just  opened  its 
sheet  line  for  February,  March  and 
.April  delivery  orders,  at  prices  which 
are  up  about  10  per  cent.  Other  mill*, 
according  to  rumor,  may  attempt  to 
insert  a  labor  clause  into  their  orders. 
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THE  MONTH  IN 
RETAILING 


(C.ontlnued  from  pnge  21) 

SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  HELPS 
Home  Repair  Campaigns.  The  man 

about  tin-  liouso  is  the  target  of  two 
(ainpaigns  that  aim  to  start  him  mak¬ 
ing  anil  fixing  things  in  his  home. 

Free  display  material  and  a  design 
lor  a  "Fix-it  Week”  window  are  offered 
l)V  Bovi.t.-MiiiWAY,  1m;.,  of  New  York. 
The  firm  suggests  1 1  of  their  own  protl- 
ucts  and  Hi  others  for  the  window. 

PoRTi R-( l.vBi.v.  Machine  Co.,  Syra- 
(use,  N.  oilers  a  “Salesinaker”  dem¬ 
onstration  and  display  unit  for  electric 
hand  tools,  as  j>art  of  a  campaign 
which  inilude.s  the  C^hristmas  gift  ap- 
|>eal  of  home  power  tools. 

Father's  Day  Dedicated  to  Democracy. 

The  Faihkr’s  Day  Council,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  plans  to  promote  the  next 
Father’s  Day,  June  17,  said  the  1951 
day  will  he  dedicated  to  inculcating 
democracy  into  the  minds  of  parents 
and  children. 

System  for  Pre-Checking  Ads.  A  sys¬ 
tem  for  pre-checking  the  effectiveness 
of  advertising  by  scoring  according  to 
definite  rules  is  presented  in  a  new 
l)ook,  “How  To  Tell  If  Your  Ads  Will 
•Sell,”  published  by  the  Helpful  Press, 
Omaha.  I'he  publishers  offer  the  book 
at  S5,  as  a  time-saver  for  newxomers 
in  large  advertising  departments. 

Closed-Circuit  TV  For  Baby  Watching. 

.V  camera  standing  guard  in  the  baby’s 
room,  plus  closed-circuit  TV  picked 
up  in  the  living  room,  will  prermit 
mothers  of  the  future  to  watch  their 
children  by  remote  control,  predicts 
John  S.  Meek,  president  of  John  Meuk 
Industries  and  of  Suori  Radio 
Laboratories. 

Closed-circuit  television  has  already 
Ireen  put  to  use  in  industry  and  in 
hospitals,  says  Meek,  and  it  will  soon 
find  its  way  into  the  home,  to  save  wear 
and  tear  on  mothers’  feet. 

Plenty  of  Promotion  for  Floor  Cover¬ 
ings.  Among  the  efforts  to  encourage 
the  sale  of  floor  coverings,  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  announced  recently. 
National  Cotton  Council,  to  keep 


(otton  rugs  on  the  up-trend,  is  run¬ 
ning  three  months  of  pre-Christmas 
promotion.  Plan  books  urge  retailers 
to  o|K‘n  separate  departments  for  cot¬ 
ton  rugs. 

Hioei.ow-Saneord  Carpei  Co.. 
marking  its  125th  anniversary,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  special  number  of  The  Bigelow 
■Maga/ine,  playing  up  activities  of  lead¬ 
ing  ll<K)r  coverings  stores  and  depart¬ 
ments,  along  with  a  history  of  carpel 
making. 

Alexander  Smieh,  of  New  York,  has 
a  new  edition  of  its  25-cent  “Color- 
ama”  pamphlet,  publicizing  the  Clara 
Duilley  service  for  people  who  want 
to  redecorate.  Five  case  histories  are 
shown  in  color,  along  with  general 
ideas  for  redecorating. 

S.  H.  Camp  Course  in  Five  Cities.  Five- 
cities  will  have  courses  in  fitting  S.  H. 
Camp  and  Company  supports  next 
year.  The  1951  schedule  of  four-day 
courses  takes  in  New  York,  Januar) 
15  to  18  at  Hotel  McAlpin;  Chicago, 
February  19  to  22  at  Hotel  Sherman; 
.\tlanta,  April  16  to  19  at  Hotel  Pied¬ 
mont;  Seattle,  June  1  to  7,  New  W'ash- 
ington  Hotel:  .San  F'rancisco,  June  18 
to  21  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  Regis¬ 
trations  can  be  made  through  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Department  of  the  company, 
in  Jackson,  Mich. 

For  Better  Selling  of  Plastic  Upholstery. 

“VV^hy  .\re  They  Buying  Plastic  Up¬ 
holstery?”  is  an  interesting  little  pam¬ 
phlet  for  the  buyer,  salesman,  or  copy 
writer  concerned  with  plastic-uphol¬ 
stered  furniture  or  with  plastic  up¬ 
holstery  materials. 

Differences  in  character  between 
|)lastic  coated  and  all  plastic  materials 
are  explained:  selling  points  are  em¬ 
phasized:  projjer  care  is  detailed.  A 
glossary  adds  further  value  to  the  help¬ 
ful  booklet,  available  from  the  Plastic 
Coatings  and  Film  Association,  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Free. 

Millinery  Gift  Certificates.  Gay  little 
hat  boxes,  containing  special  "For 
.Millinery”  gift  certificates  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  Millinery  Promotions, 
Inc.,  to  stimulate  Christmas  sales.  In 
the  men’s  hat  field  a  similar  device  has 
worked  wonders.  Jacob y-Narce,  72 
Spring  Street,  New'  York  City,  is  named 
as  the  source  for  the  miniatures. 


Fashion  Sells  Men's  Shoes.  Dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  diange  of  seasons  through  edi- 
torial-tyjx-  copy  in  advertising  spon- 
soretl  by  several  stores  in  one  city  has 
increased  the  sale  of  men’s  shoes,  the 
Naiionai.  Shoe  Insiitute  reports.  In¬ 
stitute  efforts  to  promote  seasonality 
in  men’s  shixs  have  contributed  to  a 
sensational  sales  rise— 11  per  cent  this 
summer,  as  compared  with  a  rise  of 
oidy  9  jier  cent  in  women’s  shoes. 

Book  of  Catch  Lines.  Choice  examples 
of  retail  advertising  and  display  copy 
are  published  in  “Cratch  Lines  that  Sell 
Merthandise,”  a  3.S-page  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Re;tail  Reporting  Bu- 
re;au,  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

T  he  price  is  $5  a  copy. 

Dollars  for  Italy.  An  Ameriian  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  new  Italian-Ainerican 
.Marketing  Council  has  Ireen  formed  to 
push  the  Council’s  plans  for  improv¬ 
ing  on  styling,  packaging,  distribution 
and  sales  promotion  of  Italian  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  American  market.  The 
Council,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of 
EC.A  ex|x;rience,  also  plans  to  do  mar¬ 
ket  research  and  deal  with  quality  con¬ 
trols,  standardization,  and  delivery 
guarantees.  Heading  the  Italian  group 
of  business  men  and  industrialists  who 
will  meet  with  their  .\merican  counter- 
jiart  is  Italy’s  Foreign  Trade  Minister 
Lombardo.  Retailers  are  represented 
on  the  American  committee  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Shaver  of  Lord  &  Taylor’s,  Stanley 
Marcus,  of  Neiman-Marcus,  and 
Lingan  \.  Warren  of  Safeway  Stores. 

Postponement.  The  International 
Store  Modernization  Show,  scheduled 
for  Chicago  in  March,  has  been  post- 
{joned  because  of  increasing  scarcities 
of  building  materials  and  possible  cur¬ 
tailment  of  all  non-residential  build¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  show’s  backers, 
exhibitors  have  reported  extreme 
shortages  in  steel,  aluminum  and  ply¬ 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  store 
equipment  and  fixtures. 

Case  History.  \  new  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  manual,  “Riding  the  Brand 
Tide  to  Greater  Retail  Profits,”  which 
contains  the  case  histories  of  Joske’s  of 
Texas  and  Kresge-Newark’s  year- 
round  brand  name  advertising  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  retailers  by  the 
Brand  Names  Foundation. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Automatic  Tube  System.  A  pneumatic 
tube  system  incorporating  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  principle,  has  been  perfected  by 
Mix  and  Genest,  the  German  subsid¬ 
iary  of  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph.  The  equipment  uses  a 
sf>ecial  selective  dial  in  the  carrier 
which  permits  the  sender  to  for¬ 
ward  his  message  or  article  to  any 
other  of  a  number  of  stations  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  an  operator 
or  central  dispatcher.  All  carriers 
flow  through  sending  loops  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  automatic  control  point,  there 
are  automatically  directed  to  destina¬ 
tion  by  a  relay  utilizing  many  of 
the  principles  used  in  automatic 
telephone  switching.  On  each  car¬ 
rier  are  rings  stampied  with  digits 
zero  to  nine.  These  are  adjusted  to 
the  number  corresponding  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  station.  The  carrier  is  then  in¬ 
serted  at  the  sending  station  to  travel 
by  suction  to  the  central  control  point. 
There  a  brief  stop  where  the  system’s 
"brain”  reads  the  dialled  signal,  then 
diverts  the  carrier  to  the  correct  out¬ 
going  line.  At  destination  the  carrier 
is  delivered  through  a  receiver  flap. 
The  number  of  stations  which  can  be 
installed  is  said  to  be  virtually  un¬ 
limited  and  the  system  itself  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  a  variety  of  architec¬ 
tural  requirements.  A  40-station  sys¬ 
tem  can  handle  as  many  as  1200  car¬ 
riers  an  hour.  The  distributor  is  the 
International  Standard  Trading 
Corporation,  67  Broad  St..  New  York 
4,  N.  Y. 

Ruvursing  Turntable.  Gale  Dorothea 
Mechanisms,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y., 
produces  a  new  animation  device,  the 
reversing  midget  turntable,  which  can 
be  run  horizontally,  vertically,  set  at 
an  angle  or  operated  upside  down. 
Some  of  its  display  uses:  to  nod  a  head; 
create  a  hula  hip  wave;  wave  a  flag: 
tap  a  window  to  attract  attention; 
swivel  a  light;  make  copy  ji^le;  opien 
and  close  a  book,  or  show  both  sides 
of  a  package. 

Wir*  Modal  for  Men's  Wear.  The 

male  version  of  the  Miss  Live  Wire 
mannequin  has  been  introduced  by 
Ferris  Shacknove,  45  Grove  St.,  New 
York.  It  is  made  of  formed  steel  wire 
with  gold  finish.  The  mannequin  can 
be  taken  apart  at  the  neck,  shoulder. 


hips  and  wrist  for  use  in  separate  dis¬ 
plays  of  haberdashery.  First  models 
of  the  new  mannequin  were  used  by 
Lord  &  Taylor  last  summer. 

Stacking  Dolly.  To  conserve  ship¬ 
ping  dock  space,  Equipment  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Inc.,  21550  Hoover  Road, 
Detroit,  has  designed  a  new  tyjje  dolly 
rack  of  the  stacking  type  to  be  used 
for  order  picking,  assembly  and  stor¬ 
age.  It  can  be  pushed  by  hand,  towed 
in  trains  or  stacked  to  conserve  floor 
space,  and  is  equipped  with  self-center¬ 
ing  stacking  caps  which  allow  stack¬ 
ing  of  the  loaded  rack  to  ceiling  height. 

PRODUCT  LITERATURE 
Maintenance  Portfolio.  The  Wilbur 
&  Williams  Co.,  Greenleaf  and  Leon 
Streets,  Boston,  will  supply  free  on 
request  its  new  “Maintenance  Port¬ 
folio"  which  analyzes  maintenance 
problems  of  equipment  and  buildings, 
makes  recommendations  for  econom¬ 
ical  upkeep,  and  describes  specialized 
paint  coatings  for  resisting  moisture, 
fire,  mildew  and  chemicals. 

Towel  and  Sheet  Facts.  The  educa¬ 
tional  department  of  Cannon  Mills 
is  sending  copies  of  its  new  revised 
booklet  “The  Buying  and  Care  of 
Towels  and  Sheets”  to  store  training 
directors  for  distribution  to  their  sales 
staffs.  The  publication  covers  history, 
construction,  quality  tests,  color  guides 
and  facts  on  the  use  and  care  of  both 
towels  and  sheets.  It  was  planned 
originally  for  home  economics  high 
school  classes,  but.  Cannon  reports,  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  discovered  its 
worth  and  have  been  using  it  success¬ 
fully  in  their  training  programs.  Ad¬ 
dress  Cannon  Mills,  70  Worth  Street, 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Selling  Tank-Type  Cleaners.  A  sales¬ 
man’s  guide  book  and  a  demonstration 
folder,  both  dealing  with  tank-type 
vacuum  cleaners,  can  now  be  had  from 
General  Electric,  Bridgeport.  The 
selling  guide  is  a  24-page  booklet  cov¬ 
ering  the  tank  cleaner  story  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  destructive  power  of 
dust  and  moths.  In  the  booklet  are 
listed  the  principal  objections  which 
homemakers  have  given  as  reasons  for 
not  purchasing  that  type  cleaner. 
These  reasons  were  obtained  from  the 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  guide  then  shows  how 


these  objections  can  be  overcome.  The 
demonstration  folder  opens  into  22 
panels  outlining  major  conveniences 
and  product  features.  This  folder  sells 
for  $3  per  hundred.  The  selling  guide 
is  being  distributed  free. 

Plastics  Guide.  From  the  Bakelite 
Division  of  Union  Carbide  ami  Car- 
bon  Corp.,  two  new  booklets.  The 
first  classifies  the  various  forms  of 
Bakelite  plastics  and  resins  under  14 
major  headings,  describes  the  general 
characteristics  and  properties  of  typi-  1 
cal  applications,  and  carries  illustra¬ 
tions  of  more  than  a  hundred  plastics 
products.  It  is  entitled,  “A  Simplified 
Guide  to  Bakelite  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
and  Resins.”  Second  publication  is  “A 
Guide  to  Improved  Packaging”  which 
lists  ways  to  improve  packaging  with 
plastics.  Both  are  available  from  Bake¬ 
lite,  300  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

Publications  from  Remington  Rand. 

Four  new  booklets  are  now  available 
from  Remington  Rand,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  First  is  a  booklet 
done  in  a  humorous  vein  illustrating 
the  shortcoming  of  a  supposedly  fire¬ 
proof  method  of  keeping  records. 
“Murphy  Has  a  Vault!”  tells  in  de¬ 
tail  why  Murphy’s  vault  system  was 
thoroughly  inadequate  by  arrange¬ 
ment  and  construction,  then  tells  how 
point-of-use  equipment  gave  him  the 
protection  he  sought.  Another  b<x)k- 
let  on  fire  protection,  covers  protec¬ 
tion  equipment  for  department  store 
cycle-billing  records.  “Point  of  Use 
Fire  Protection  for  Your  Cycle  Billing 
Records”  centers  its  attention  on  the 
company’s  Cycle-Matic  Safe  Desk, 
designed  to  give  customer  records  24- 
hour  protection.  For  those  seeking 
more  effective  administration  control 
of  all  phases  of  business  management. 
Remington  has  an  80-page  catalog  il¬ 
lustrating  a  collection  of  ways  to 
achieve  that  control.  All  phases  of  the 
company’s  Kardex  Visible  Control 
principle  are  covered  including  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  combinations 
of  record  forms  which  may  be  incor¬ 
porated.  New  computing  charts  for 
the  calculation  of  jjercentage  of  quota 
for  sales  control  records  and  action  re¬ 
quirements  for  inventory  control  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  “Kardex 
Visible  Record  Control.”  Last  is  the 
folder  describing  the  Triple  Check 
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Automatic  system  of  filing  for  files  of 
10  dniwcrs  or  more. 

Material  Flow  Catalog.  A  fully-in¬ 
dexed  catalog  containing  application 
tips,  construction  features  and  specifi¬ 
cation  charts  useful  for  reference  in 
solving  material  handling  problems 
is  now  available  from  the  Rapid- 
Standard  Company,  Grand  Rapids. 

MERCHANDISE  NEWS 

All-Plastic  Rug.  Susquehanna  Mills, 
one  of  the  largest  weavers  of  saran  fab¬ 
rics  and  producers  of  vinyl  coated  wall 
fabrics,  has  introduced  a  new  plastic 
rug,  budget-priced,  flame  resistant  and 
color  fast.  The  new  rug  is  all-plastic, 
woven  type  and  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  damp  cloth. 

Swing  to  Blends.  A  decision  which  is 
an  unmistakeable  endorsement  of 
blended  carpets  is  that  taken  by  Mo¬ 
hawk  Carpet  Mills  to  convert  ap¬ 
proximately  60  per  cent  of  its  prcxlucts 
into  blends  of  half  rayon  yarn  and 
half  wool.  Included  in  the  new  policy 
are  all  of  Mohawk’s  twist  weaves  and 
its  needle  loomed  fabrics.  Price  on 
these  carjiets,  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  will  be  lower  than  carpiets  of 
corresponding  all-wool  construction 
prior  to  the  August  1  price  rise. 

Easy  Seat.  For  small-fry  TV  addicts, 
an  inflatable  plastic  television  seat  is 
now  manufactured  by  Plastictronics, 
Inc.,  54  Greene  St.,  New  York.  The 
seats  are  16  inches  in  diameter,  11 
inches  high,  are  inflated  by  hand 
pump  or  mouth,  deflated,  folded  and 
stored  in  a  small  package. 

Circus  in  the  Living  Room.  A  three 
ring  circus  kit  now  being  produced  by 
Humpty-Dumpty  Toys  of  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  is  equipped  with  flexible  per¬ 
formers  and  animals  which  allow  chil¬ 
dren  to  put  on  their  own  version  of 
Barnum  &  Bailey.  New  circus  figures 
scheduled  will  be  added  each  year. 

Collapsible  Ball  Point.  Princess  Eve 
Products,  48  E.  43rd  St.,  N.  Y.,  has 
patented  a  combination  pen  and  pien- 
cil,  the  Pen-cil-scope,  a  piencil  with  a 
hall  point  pen  that  telescopes  inside 
the  cap.  This  double  action  writing 
weapon  is  smaller  than  the  average 
*ue  pocket  pen. 


What  to  Expect  in  Economic  Controls 
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it  is  coming,  and  probably  early  next 
year.  It  should  be  of  a  margin  type, 
but  1  wouldn’t  bet  that  it  won’t  be  a 
freeze  type  of  regulation.  I  would  be 
indeed  presumptuous  to  tell  you  what, 
if  anything,  you  ought  to  do  about  it. 
At  least  there  will  not  be  a  highest 
price  line  limitation  this  time.  The 
best  advice  for  anyone  is  to  continue 
to  follow  sound  operating  policies.  If 
you  are  frozen  with  sound,  normal 
policies  and  practices  you  should  not 
fare  too  badly. 

PRIORITIES,  ALLOCATIONS  AND 
LIMITATION  ORDERS 

Under  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
the  president  has  powers  to  allocate 
materials,  set  priorities,  control  inven¬ 
tories,  prevent  hoarding,  and  to  requi¬ 
sition  materials.  Priorities  have  al¬ 
ready  been  set  for  military  orders  and 
later  we  may  have  them  for  certain 
essential  civilian  needs  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  health,  etc.  Limitation 
orders  requiring  conservation  of  scarce 
materials  can  be  expected  fairly  soon. 
If  the  priority  system  does  not  work 
satisfactorily,  orders  limiting  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  things  as  cars,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  construction,  etc.,  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  1951.  These  should  not  be  ex¬ 
treme  since  the  level  of  defense  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  inconsistent  with  too  great 
a  reduction  in  the  present  very  high 
rates  of  civilian  production.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  a  cut  in  housing 
of  one-third  would  bring  us  down  to 
the  1947  level  but  only  20  per  cent 
under  1949.  A  30  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  present  rate  of  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  will  take  us  back  to  the  1949 
rate. 

Inventory  controls  have  already 
been  applied  to  a  wide  list  of  basic 
commodities  and  this  may  soon  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

RETAIL  INVENTORY  CONTROLS 

During  the  first  few  weeks  after 
Korea,  there  was  considerable  senti¬ 
ment  within  retailing  to  have  retail  in¬ 
ventory  controls  of  the  L219  type. 
This  was  pro{x)sed  as  a  step  toward 
dampening  competitive  panic  buying 
on  the  part  of  retailers.  The  proposal 


was  not  accepted  by  many  members  ol 
the  retail  trade.  As  yet,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  enthusiasm  for  the  idea 
by  government.  This  thinking  may 
change  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
L219  approach  which  was  generally 
well  regarded  during  World  War  II. 

If  the  seasonal  buying  for  Spring 
1951  assumes  panic  characteristics,  in¬ 
ventory  control  may  well  be  invoked 
as  a  means  of  controlling  compietitive 
buying.  As  the  basic  problem  seems  to 
be  inequitable  distribution  and  panic 
buying,  I  have  been  and  am  in  favor 
of  retail  inventory  control  as  prevent¬ 
ive  medicine  for  us. 

There  is  some  feeling  within  gov¬ 
ernment  that  inventory  control  at  re¬ 
tail  should  be  on  a  specific  item  rather 
than  a  general  basis.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  such  an  approach  might  be 
effective.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  handle  admini¬ 
stratively  since  so  many  retailers  of 
individual  products  do  not  have  the 
records  necessary  to  make  it  work.  It 
is  my  guess  that  if  we  get  it,  inventory 
control  will  be  general  rather  than  on 
specific  items.  I  could  be  very  wrong 
on  this  one  too.  I  have  no  guess  as  to 
timing.  It  might  be  February  1.  I 
think  it  more  likely  will  be  May  1, 
or  later. 

Getting  ready  for  inventory  control 
should  be  a  relatively  simple  matter: 

1.  Continue  to  take  your  stock  plan¬ 
ing  seriously.  Don’t  get  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  stock  plans  are  unim¬ 
portant  because  sales  are  favorable. 

2.  Continue  to  place  orders  against 
reasonable  unit  trends  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  salesman  pressure. 

3.  Assume  that  orders  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered— don’t  duplicate  them.  Don’t  use 
the  same  sales  record  twice  or  three 
times  in  placing  orders. 

4.  Remember  that  under  L219  the 
fiermitted  stock  was  a  direct  product 
of  the  sales  trend  in  the  second  pre¬ 
ceding  period.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  help  as  much  as  a  continuous 
drive  to  beat  Federal  Reserve.  It  will 
pay  off  twice.  Once  when  you  do  it, 
and  once  more  when  it  gives  you  a 
competitive  advantage  90  days  later  in 
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teiin!i  uf  u  more  liberal  slock  |>ositioii 
than  your  competitors  have. 

WAGE  STABILIZATION 

As  previously  pointed  out,  wage 
stabilization  must  by  law  accompany 
price  ceilings.  A  wage  stabilization 
program  would  probably  be  estab¬ 
lished  much  along  the  pattern  ol 
World  War  II.  You  will  recall  that 
rank  and  file  wages  were  controlled  by 
the  War  Labor  Board  (now  it  would 
be  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board)  and 
salaries  by  the  Treasury.  Rank  and 
file  wage  increases  were  permissible 
within  job  classification  rate  ranges  on 
the  basis  of  an  established  system  of 
merit  reviews. 

In  preparation  for  the  probability 
of  wage  stabilization,  every  store 
should  analyze  all  its  rank  and  file  jobs 
and  group  them  by  general  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  range  of  wages  paid  within 
such  classifications  shoidd  be  carefidly 
studied.  These  ranges  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  logical  and  broad  to  allow  lati¬ 
tude  to  grant  noriiial  increases  on  a 
merit  basis,  without  the  necessity  ol 
seeking  special  approvals. 

It  is  normal  gootl  practice  for  you 
to  review  wage  rates  of  comjjetitive 
stores  in  your  community.  If  this  has 
not  been  done  in  your  store  in  recent 
months,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you 
might  well  do  so  to  make  certain  that 
you  will  not  be  stabilized  at  wage 
levels  and  with  rate  ranges  that  are 
not  competitive.  I  think  that  you 
might  also  consider  having  a  brief 
memorandum  stating  your  merit  re¬ 
view  system  drawn  up  and  placed  in 
your  file  for  possible  future  use  as 
proof  of  your  policy.  It  is  even  more 
important  that  at  this  time  your  merit 
reviews  be  conducted  on  schedule  and 
actions  taken  in  proper  cases. 

Wage  stabilization  in  itself  may  not 
prove  a  serious  problem.  Manpow’er 
problents  are  more  likely  to  provide 
the  heailaches  of  the  period  ahead.  Al¬ 
though  we  stress  the  fact  that  military 
protluction  will  be  small  in  relation 
to  total,  we  must  remember  that  the 
country  is  approaching  this  period 
with  2-3  million  unemployed,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  10  million  of  1940. 
The  inevitable  tightness  in  supply  of 
manpower  underlines  the  need  of  be¬ 
ing  flexible  under  a  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Program  to  meet  competitive 
threats.  , 


1  have  limited  this  review  ul  con¬ 
trols  to  the  major  areas  affecting  re¬ 
tailing.  There  are  others,  of  course, 
such  as  the  credit  regulations  already 
in  existence  and  a  provision  in  the  law 
(which  we  did  not  have  in  W'orld 
War  II)  on  real  estate  construction 
credit.  There  has  been  no  indication 
as  to  how  this  is  to  be  used.  It  may  be 
a  means  of  limiting  commercial  con¬ 
struction  somewhat  before  actually 
imposing  direct  limitation  orders. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  CONTROLS 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  too 
critical  of  me  for  what  you  may  con¬ 
sider  a  cynical  and  gloomy  presenta¬ 
tion.  1  have  expressed  to  you  my 
views  as  to  how  our  current  economic 
excitement  could  be  handled  with  a 
minimum  of  friction,  maladjustments 
and  damage  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
a  free  economy.  I  have  gone  on  to 
state  that  1  feel  that  the  j)rogram  out- 
linetl  will  not  be  followetl  but  rather 
that  there  will  be  a  heedless  and  need¬ 
less  stampede  to  controls.  Why?  I 
really  don’t  know.  Maybe  it  is  just  a 
continuance  of  that  inoveinent  that 
Vergil  Jordan  of  the  Oonfereiue 
Board  termetl,  some  years  ago,  "The 
planetary  stampede  to  the  bomb  shelt¬ 
ers  of  bureaucracy.”  .More  likely  it 
will  be  because  controls  will  be  de-, 
mantled  by  the  Natit)nal  .\ssociation 
of  Bubble  Gum  Blowers  when  the 
candy  stores  of  East  Cicero,  Illinois 
raise  the  price  of  tot’s  bubble  gum 
from  five  cents  to  six  cents.  This  will 
be  tluly  reported  by  all  the  major 
press  services,  protest  meetings  will  be 
held  by  PTA’s,  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  demand  that  all  bubble  gum 
manufacturers  waive  immunity  and 
come  to  Washington  to  testify.  The 
following  week  it  will  happen  again, 
only  this  time  it  will  be  strings  for 
yo  yo’s  rather  than  bubble  gum,  and 
the  panic  will  really  be  on. 

I  am  quite  serious  about  this.  I  am 
convinced  we  will  get  controls  because 
the  Great  American  Public  tvill  de¬ 
mand  it  and  you  know  that  our  ad¬ 
ministration  is  pledged  to  give  all  the 
people  what  they  want  all  of  the  time, 
even  if— and  maybe  particularly  if— it 
means  doing  several  things  at  one  time 
that  are  diametrically  opposed,  one  to 
the  other. 


.-Vnd  what  should  the  retailei  du 
while  all  this  is  taking  place?  1  have 
tried  to  suggest,  in  relation  to  each 
type  of  control,  that  there  is  little  a 
retailer  can  do  to  get  ready  other  than 
to  do  these  things  he  should  always 
be  doing.  There  are  no  tricks,  stunts, 
or  inside  information.  \  good  retail¬ 
er  is  one  who  renders  satisfactory 
service  to  his  customers  by  pursuing 
sound,  logical,  practical,  competitive 
and  profitable  practices.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  run  the  kind  ol 
store  you  always  should  have  run. 
To  the  extent  that  your  policies 
and  practices  are  unsound  today, 
freezes  and  controls  ntay  hurt  you.  To 
the  extent  that  you  run  a  sound, 
healthy,  competitive  and  profitable 
store  today,  you  probably  can  forget 
that  I  ever  wrote  this  article. 

Fight  Against  Unsound  Controls 

I  hope  no  one  will  get  the  idea 
that  1  think  controls  are  so  inevitable 
that  retailers  shoukl  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  the  prospect  and  do  nothing 
about  it.  1  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty 
as  business  men  and  as  citizens,  to  re¬ 
sist  the  trend  toward  controls  in  any 
situation  where  we  feel  that  the  con¬ 
trol  is  not  needed.  The  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  to  our  American  economy  is  the 
idea  that  controls  are  needed  for  con¬ 
trols’  sake.  It  is  our  duty  to  resist  any 
control  unless  a  specific  demonstrated 
economic  need  exists  for  it.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  should  and  will  not  argue 
against  controls  of  any  type,  in  cases 
where  it  is  clear  that  the  defense  needs 
of  our  country  require  so  much  of  the 
national  production  that  the  civilian 
economy  cannot  function  properly  on 
an  uncontrolled  basis.  We  should  all 
feel,  however,  that  it  is  our  right  and 
our  duty  to  question  any  and  all  con¬ 
trols  for  which  the  need  has  not  been 
clearly  shown.  I  believe  it  is  our  job 
to  make  Government  agencies  con¬ 
tinuously  aware  of  this  viewpoint. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  of  us  that  the  retail 
trades  are  so  well  organized  and  uni¬ 
fied  in  their  approach  to  this  problem. 
We  should  all  hojje  that  this  unity 
will  continue  and  we  should  give 
every  support  to  our  retail  associations 
which  thus  far  have  so  well  evidenced 
their  desire  and  ability  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  benefit  of  retailing  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
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What  is 
“3  second 


magic  : . . 


It’s  the  new  way  to  make  sales ! 


The  ohhtime  merchants  wished  they  had  it  to  stop  Grandma  when  she  shopped 
their  stores.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how  to  slop  today’s  “hurry-hurry  shopper”— and 
make  her  buy?  Here  is  the  modern  way  to  do  it.  And  it’s  been  proved!* 

The  new  way . ,  .“3  second  magic”. . .  the  magic  of  the  Revlon  name . . .  makes  a 
woman  stop!  look!  and  huy!,  instead  of  passing  by,  during  those  crucial  seconds 
when  her  eyes  sweep  your  cosmetic  counter. 

You  see,  Revlon  is  a  name  which  immediately  makes  a  woman  beauty-conscious... 
puts  her  in  a  beauty-buying  mood.  For,  as  you  know,  every  Revlon  product  is  based 
on  consumer  needs  and  scientific  research . . .  plus  dramatic  national  promotions,  and 
exciting  four  color  advertising.  Ao  wonder  more  women  ask  for  Revlon  products 
than  for  any  other  single  brand  of  cosmetics! 


That’s  why,  when  you  display  Revlon  at  the  point  of  greatest  traffic  in  your  store... 
where  the  **3  second  magic**  of  the  Revlon  name  creates  the  greatest  number  of 
impulse  sales . . .  you  make  more  sales  and  more  profit  for  each  foot  of  selling  space. 


*  Write  to  Revlon,  745  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  for  free  booklet  showing  proof  of  “3  second  magicV 
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makes  the  fabulous  difference! 
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A  770  Million  Dollar  Business  . . . 


by  Emilie  Glen 

TOILE'I'RltS  dkl  770.8  niilliun  dollars  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  1919,  a  2.8  |wr  cent  increase  over  1948  sales 
which  were  749.8  inilllion.  These  figures  represent  the 
total  sales  at  retail  of  |)erfumes,  cosmetics  and  other  toilet 
preparations  exclusive  of  toilet  soaps.  Quite  a  leap  from 
39.8  in  1914;  129.5  to  378.4  in  the  twenties  and  449.9  in  1940. 

Small  wonder  that  management  looks  on  the  toiletries 
department  as  a  golden  apple.  As  one  manufacturer  puts 
it,  “We’ve  come  to  be  known  as  an  industry  with  a  high 
profit  yield  to  the  retailer  with  little  effort.” 

With  the  manufacturer  supplying  ilemonstrators  and  a 
j)ercentage  of  the  advertising  costs,  management  finds  it  easy 
to  let  the  toiletries  department  be,  yet  alert  merchandisers, 
in  taking  a  look  at  how  that  golden  apple  is  sliced,  are 
changing  the  attitude  of  let  it  be  to  let  it  be  better. 

The  department  store’s  slice  is  only  29  |)er  cent.  Drug¬ 
stores  take  35  per  cent;  house  to  house  their  biggest  bite  to 
date— 12  per  cent.  That’s  more  than  $70  million  worth  of 
house-to-house  business  as  against  less  than  $12  million  ten 
years  ago.  Super-markets  are  cutting  in  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent;  syndicates  help  themselves  to  14  per  cent,  and  all 
other  sources  to  six  per  cent.  Rather  thinly  sliced  apple. 

In  the  days  that  built  merchandising  giants,  merchandisers 
w'ere  in  control  of  their  own  stores.  They  gambled  on  their 
own  hunches,  learned  by  their  own  profits  and  losses  until 
they  had  such  a  sure  knowledge  of  each  department  that  as 
better  the  performance  and  a  caution  on  errors. 

Merchandising  and  Operating  Figures,  published  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  NRDGA,  suggest  at  first  glance 
that  all’s  profitable  with  toiletries,  but  a  careful  analysis 
brings  "out  that  it’s  time  for  more  active  merchandising.  At 
one  and  the  same  moment  the  figures  are  a  pat  on  the  back 
for  department  store  performance  in  toiletries,  a  reason  to 
better  the  jrerformance,  and  a  caution  on  errors. 

As  for  the  pat  on  the  back,  stores  with  annual  sales  of 
more  than  a  million  held  the  number  of  toiletries  trans¬ 
actions  at  100  per  cent  of  1948,  which  is  on  a  par  with  the 
storewide  average  of  100  per  cent  of  ’48. 
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Reason  to  better  toiletries  performance  is  suggested  in 
such  figures  as  the  drop  in  number  of  transactions  per  sales¬ 
person  from  12,804  in  ’48  to  12,.368  in  ’49.  Fhe  number  of 
transactions  per  square  foot  of  selling  space  chopped  from 
79  in  ’48  to  78  in  ’49,  whereas  the  total  store  remained  the 
same  as  in  1948.  Sales  jjer  cent  to  total  store  went  from 
2.3  per  cent  in  ’48  to  2.6  per  cent  in  ’49,  but  most  of  the 
109  departments  gained  over  last  year  or  at  least  held  their 
own.  Although  1949  sales  were  99  per  cent  of  ’48,  an  appar¬ 
ent  gain  over  the  total  store  average  which  was  94  per 
cent  of  ’48,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  in  ’48,  sales 
were  99  |jer  cent  of  ’47,  while  the  storewide  average  was  105 
j)er  cent  of  1947. 

Errors  in  need  of  correction  are  suggested  in  inventory 
figures.  Average  inventory  in  1949  was  %  per  cent  of  1948 
while  the  1948  inventory  was  94  p>er  cent  of  ’47,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  sales  might  have  been  UK)  per  cent  of  the 
previous  year  rather  than  99  per  cent  if  the  inventory  had 
remained  the  same  as  that  of  1948.  With  the  stock  shortage 
1.7  for  both  ’48  and  ’49,  why  couldn’t  the  inventory  at  least 
have  been  up  to  ’48  in  an  effort  to  correct  this  shortage? 

Newspaper  costs  dropped  from  2.5  per  cent  in  ’48  to  2.1 
per  cent  in  ’49  while  newspaper  costs  for  the  entire  store 
rose  from  2.3  per  cent  in  ’48  to  2.5  per  cent  in  ’49.  More 
money  alloted  to  toiletries  advertising  would  doubtless  have 
written  higher  sales  figures  for  this  department. 

A  few  years  back  it  would  have  been  idle  to  ask  whether 
or  not  the  department  store  is  indispensable,  but  today  our 
thinkers  are  pondering  just  this. 

In  these  times  of  change  with  a  world  on  wheels,  traffic 
congestion  around  shopping  centers,  more  than  16,500,000 
women  working  in  business  and  industry,  a  shift  in  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  suburbs,  house-to-house  salesmen  at  every  door, 
and  robot  selling  more  than  a  rumor,  the  department  store 
needs  merchandisers  with  both  far-sight  and  near-sight— the 
far-sight  to  shap)e  policies  that  will  keep  their  store  indis¬ 
pensable  through  changing  times,  the  near-sight  to  know 
their  particular  customers,  what  brings  them  into  the  depart- 
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inent  store  in  the  first  place  ,and  what  makes  them  buy. 

Why  does  a  woman  walk  into  a  certain  department  store? 
Why  does  she  make  a  habit  of  it?  Sustained  advertising  has 
convinced  her  that  this  store  is  the  fashion  center  of  the 
town.  She  has  been  made  to  feel  that  the  store  is  all-out  for 
her.  Its  many  services  are  hers;  it  holds  the  secret  of  better 
living.  Once  inside  this  store  she  becomes  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  in  the  world. 

Out  of  the  entire  city  why  does  she  make  this  toiletries 
department  her  own?  First,  she’s  convinced  it’s  the  center 
for  toiletries  in  her  town.  It’s  something  of  a  temple  of 
beauty  where  she  can  be  initiated  into  a  beauty  ritual  that 
will  make  her  the  fairest  one  of  all.  At  the  super-market  she 
can  grab  off  a  jar  of  beauty  cream  along  with  a  jar  of 
vegetables,  but  there’s  nobody  behind  the  counter  to  give  a 
hoot  what  she’s  doing  to  her  looks;  no  trained  staff  of  ex¬ 
perts  holding  the  secret  of  beauty  for  her;  no  vast  choice 
from  among  a  shining  array  of  toiletries. 

One  morning  while  she’s  feeling  as  unglamorous  as  the 
mop  she  wields,  along  comes  a  house-to-house  girl  to  talk 
things  over,  beauty-wise.  At  such  a  moment  how  can  the 
toiletries  department  exert  a  stronger  pull?  Perhaps  by 
going  into  the  home  itself.  Sales  wonders  can  be  worked  by 
holding  house-to-house  classes  on  women’s  favorite  subject, 
how  to  be  more  beautiful;  by  offering  women’s  clubs  talks 
and  demonstrations  by  beauty  experts;  by  telephoning 
charge  customers,  suggesting,  “If  you  find  it  too  difficult  to 
get  to  town  to  shop  just  now.  I’ll  be  glad  to  spend  a  half 
hour  with  you  in  your  home.’’  Some  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  work  with  the  store  in  presenting  a  personal  coun¬ 
sel  service  that  includes  home  consultation. 

A  customer  can  readily  see  the  difference  between  the 
true  counseling  service  offered  by  the  department  store  and 
the  pressure  selling  of  house-to-house.  Through  her  store, 
she  has  a  friend  to  rely  on  who  knows  her  beauty  problems 
like  a  book  while  the  house-to-house  girl  who  rang  her  bell 
today  is  apt  to  be  gone  tomorrow.  The  department  store. 
Its  many  services  and  dazzling  choices  is  behind  the  customer 
when  she  receives  store  beauty  expierts  into  her  home. 
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Toiletries  is  a  golden  apple  worth  at  least 
$770,794,400  in  sales  in  1 949.  Department  stores 
owe  themselves  a  bigger  slice  in  '50  and  '51. 


Within  the  store  itself,  changing  times  can  be  met  with 
changing  hours.  Why  not  an  evening  telephone  service  for 
customers  busy  at  their  jobs  all  day? 

A  management  that  constantly  develops  new  ideas  and 
services  will  find  its  customers  unchanging  in  their  belief 
in  the  store.  In  a  personal  department  like  toiletries,  letters, 
postcards,  telephone  calls,  individual  attention  of  every  kind, 
knit  the  customers’  lives  more  closely  to  a  department  that’s 
both  home  and  magic. 

Money  invested  in  exclusive  gift  wraps  is  money  returned 
many  times  over  in  sales.  What  keeps  customers  from  buy¬ 
ing  their  gift  toiletries  in  the  nearest  drugstore?  Often  it’s 
a  gift  wrapping  that  makes  the  gift  look  spiecial. 

Cover  Photos  Courtesy  of  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein,  Coty,  Inc.  and  Jacqueline  Cochran. 

N.  Snetlenburg  Co.,  Philadelphia,  gives 
DESERT  FLOWER  by  Shuiton  the  exotic 
window  treatment  that  makes  it  a  traffic 
stopper. 
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MORE  BEA 


UTIFUL  WOMEN  ^ 


AND  USE  MORE  DOROTHY  GRAY  CREAMS  \y 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  SALON  CREAMS  IN  AMERICA 

.  .  .  and  because  they  do,  you  can  be  sure  of  selling 

any  product  in  the  famous  “Dorothy  Gray  blue”  package. 

Generations  of  lovely  women  have  relied  on  G  •- 

Dorothy  Gray  for  the  finest  in  skin  care.  Dorothy  V 
Gray  cosmetics,  and  the  wide  range  of  creams  and  lotions, 
each  custom-made  for  a  particular  skin  type,  are 
known  and  trusted  the  world  over. 

You,  too,  can  “trust  Dorothy  Gray”  to  make 
and  keep  good  friends — to  make  and  keep  good 
profits — for  your  store. 


Dorothy  Gray 


445  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  2  2,  N.Y 
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As  iiierchandisers  discovered  during  World  War  II,  the 
holid.iv  season  is  the  time  to  step  up  gift  promotions  slanted 
towanl  men  in  uniform,  who  are  often  at  a  loss  to  choose 
the  right  toiletries  gifts  for  their  wives  or  sweethearts  to  say 
notniiig  of  mothers. 

Around  Christmas  time,  how  about  a  gift  service  for  these 
bewiUlered  good  spenders?  It  can  be  as  simple  as  a  display 
of  gift  suggestions  accompanied  by  a  sign  welcoming  service 
men  or  a  sjjecial  booth  can  be  set  up,  and  a  sales  hostess  can 
be  assigned  to  them. 

Of  course  holiday  gift  promotions  can  work  in  reverse 
with  suggestions  for  gifts  to  service  men.  During  World 
War  II,  many  a  soldier  learned  the  delight  and  comfort  of 
men’s  toiletries,  and  has  become  an  all-time  user  of  toiletries 
designed  for  a  man’s  needs. 

Up  Through  Ready-to-Wear 

Department  store  executives  are  likely  to  come  up 
through  ready-to-wear  or  home  furnishings  rather  than  toil¬ 
etries.  How  many  executives  who  hold  the  fate  of  toiletries 
in  their  hands  know  the  department,  know  its  problems 
and  possibilities  well  enough  to  realize  its  full  sales  poten¬ 
tial?  Store  heads  who  keep  informed  on  toiletries,  work 
dosely  with  the  department,  and  they  attract  the  right  kind 
of  buyer. 

Buyers  are  far  more  than  mere  order  takers.  They  are 
.managers,  themselves,  and  busy  as  they  are,  they’re  the 
logical  ones  to  train  the  cosmetics  sales  staff,  those  important 
people  who  make  or  lose  the  sale. 

Only  by  such  familiarity  with  toiletries  that  management 
knows  fashions  in  perfumes  and  makeup  as  they  know  the 
newest  costume  shades  or  the  fluctuating  hem-line  can  the 
store  achieve  fashion  unity,  and  it’s  the  store  with  fashion 
unity  that  is  the  center  of  the  city. 

Working  with  a  well-versed  fashion  coordinator  can  help 
management  create  timely  fashion  themes  throughout  the 
store.  Once  a  fashion  coordinator  who  is  an  authority  in 
her  field  is  selected,  management  will  be  wise  to  give  her 
enough  power  to  carry  out  her  plans,  which  will  surely  in¬ 
clude  promoting  toiletries  to  an  integrating  job  toward  the 
fashion  unity  of  the  store. 

Management  is  highly  ready-to-wear  conscious  and  with 
good  reason,  but  when  ready-to-wear  promotion  repeatedly 


crowds  out  toiletries  in  windows,  elevators,  and  tea  rooms, 
and  monopolizes  the  advertising  budget,  an  unbelievable 
degree  of  sales  power  is  lost  not  only  to  toiletries,  but  to  the 
store. 

In  filling  daily  needs  the  toiletries  department  brings  a 
steady  flow  of  customers  into  the  store.  Such  a  volatile 
business  as  toiletries  with  its  new  ideas  and  products  needs 
fast  promotion  to  keep  profitable  pace.  Women  are  as  in¬ 
terested  in  their  faces  as  they  are  in  their  clothes,  and  they 
look  for  fashion  news  in  toiletries  as  they  look  for  it  in  dress 
fashions. 

The  manufacturer  can  spend  millions  in  national  adver¬ 
tising,  but  it’s  the  promotional  follow  through  right  down 
lo  the  point  of  sale  that  puts  the  profit  in  promotion.  The 
merchandiser  who  sets  the  manufacturer’s  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  to  work  for  him  follows  through  with  promotions  re¬ 
peated  often  enough  to  associate  nationally  advertised  ideas 
with  the  toiletries  department  as  their  center.  A  promotion 
dropped  at  the  start  is  a  promotion  lost. 

In  advertising,  it’s  not  a  question  of  how  much  but  how 
good.  With  psychologists  telling  us  that  90  per  cent  of  every¬ 
thing  a  person  sees  or  hears,  including  advertising,  is  for¬ 
gotten  within  24  hours,  toiletries  advertising  has  got  to  be 
good.  Direct-hit  copy,  stunning  lay-outs  are  not  enough  un¬ 
less  repeated  often  enough  to  take  effect. 

Hidden  Promotion 

One  vital  part  of  promotion  is  difficult  to  measure  yet  im¬ 
measurable  in  its  sales  results.  It  has  to  do  with  weaving 
the  store  into  the  life  of  the  town.  Management  can  accom¬ 
plish  this  in  many  ways  such  as: 

1.  Integrating  promotions  with  tow'n  events. 

2.  Lending  store  windows  to  charity  drives. 

Making  the  store  auditorium  something  of  a 
civic  center. 

4.  Arranging  activities  for  teen-age  groups— pro¬ 
viding  a  coke  bar  or  lounge  where  they  can 
meet. 

5.  Belonging  to  business  men’s  associations. 

6.  Taking  part  in  civic  plans. 

7.  Cooperating  with  women’s  clubs. 


THREE  GOOD  PERFORMERS 

Toiletries;  Handbags  and  Small  Leather  Goods;  and  Books,  Magazines  and 
Stationery  are  three  main  floor  performers  with  high  profit  ratings.  How  does 
Toiletries  performance  compare  with  these  other  two  departments?  The  follow¬ 
ing  MOR  figures  are  based  on  stores  with  annual  sales  over  $1  million. 


Sales  (per  cent  to  prior  year)  . 

Number  of  Transactions  (per  cent  to  prior  year) 
Number  of  Transactions  per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 
Number  of  Transactions  per  Salesperson 
Invenioiy  (per  cent  of  prior  year)  . 


TOILETRIES  PERFORMANCE  COMPARED  TO  ENTIRE  STORE 

1948  and  1949 


These  MOR  figures  are  based  on  stores  with  annual  sales  over  $1  million. 
The  toiletries  department  includes  both  toiletries  and  drug  sundries. 


Cumulative  Markon  (per  cent) 

Markdowns  (at  retail)  (per  cent  of  sales)  . 

Stock  Shortage  (at  retail)  (per  cent  of  sales) . 

Cash  Discount  (per  cent  of  sales) . 

Gross  Margin  (per  cent  of  sales  including  discount) 

Sales  (pier  cent  of  last  year) . 

Sales  (jjer  cent  of  total  store) . 

Number  of  Transactions  (per  cent  of  last  year) . 

Average  Gross  Sales  for  Year  ($) . 

Number  of  Transactions  per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 

Dollar  Sales  per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space . 

Returns  (per  cent  of  gross  sales) . 

Selling  Area  (per  cent  of  total  store) . 

Number  of  Transactions  pier  Salesperson 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Inventory  (pier  cent  of  prior  year) 

Newspapier  Cost  (pier  cent  of  sales) . 

Salespieoples’  Salaries  (per  cent  of  sales) 

Delivery  Expense  (pier  cent  of  sales) 


Total  Store 

T  oiletries 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

38.7% 

38.7%  i 

37.8% 

38.  %  ■ 

7.  % 

7-5%  i 

3.9% 

3.6% 

1-2% 

1-2%  ! 

1-7% 

1-7% 

2.7% 

2.7%  i 

1-  % 

1-  % 

35.7% 

35.2%  i 

35.3% 

35.7% 

105.  % 

94.  %  ! 

99.  % 

99.  % 

2.3% 

2-6% 

100.  % 

100.  %  ! 

89.  % 

100.  % 

$4.49 

$4.30  i 

$1.77 

$1.75 

20 

20 

79 

78 

$78 

$76 

$143 

$140 

7.2% 

7.3% 

i  1-7% 

1-7% 

7,477 

1.4% 

1-4% 

7,720 

12,804 

12,368 

4 

4.1 

1  3.3 

3.6 

110.  % 

95.  % 

i  94.  % 

96.  % 

2.3%  . 

2.5% 

1  2.3% 

2.1% 

6.2% 

6.5% 

1  6.1% 

5.7% 

1.  % 

1.2% 

1-3% 

1.2% 

Toiletries  can  learn  a  thing  or  two  from  a  couple  of 
good  main  floor  pierformers  like  Stationery  and  Hand¬ 
bags.  As  to  sales  per  cent  of  the  previous  year,  the  fig¬ 
ures  show  Books,  Magazines  and  Stationery  gained 
over  ’48  as  it  did  over  ’47.  While  Handbags  and  Small 
Leather  Goods  was  104  per  cent  of  ’47,  it  at  least  held 
its  place  in  ’49  by  remaining  100  pier  cent  of  ’48. 
Toiletries  sales,  however,  have  steadily  decreased  as 
they  were  98  per  cent  of  ’47  and  also  99  pier  cent  of  ’48. 

The  number  of  stationery  transactions  were  100  per 
cent  of  ’47  and  jumpied  to  102  pier  cent  of  ’48  in  1M9, 


while,  toiletries  were  only  98  per  cent  of  ’47  in  ’48 
and  100  per  cent  of  ’48  in  ’49. 

As  to  the  number  of  transactions  per  square  foot  of 
store  space,  stationery  figures  were  88  in  ’48  and  89  in 
’49.  Handbags  remained  at  37  for  each  year,  but  toil¬ 
etries  again  dropped  from  79  in  ’48  to  78  in  ’49. 

Stationery  averaged  19,776  transactions  per  sales¬ 
person  in  ’48,  and  22,535  in  ’49.  Again  toiletries 
dropped  from  12,804  in  ’48  to  12,368  in  ’49. 

While  stationery  inventory  jumpied  to  101  pier  cent 
of  ’48  in  1949,  toiletries  inventory  was  only  94  pier  cent 
of  ’47  and  96  pier  cent  of  1948. 


Promotion-Wise,  Profit-Wise 


A  HIGHLY  promotional  department  like  Toiletries  lives 
by  new  ideas.  The  way  manufacturers  have  wrapped 


up  promotions  for  the  stores  has  all  but  put  many  a  poten¬ 
tial  idea  man  to  sleep,  not  only  as  to  ideas  of  his  own,  but 
ideas  needed  to  carry  the  manufacturer’s  promotion  to  its 
profitable  conclusion  at  the  point  of  sale.  Toiletries  promo¬ 
tion  needs  coordinated  thinking  by  everyone  from  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  to  the  display  and  advertising  manager. 

Promotion  can  be  wide  as  the  store,  high  as  fashion,  hand¬ 
some  as  toiletries,  and  solid  as  everyday  needs,  all  of  which 
takes:  Advanced  Planning;  Follow  Through;  Follow  Up. 
Follow  through  on  an  individual  promotion.  Follow  up 
with  additional  promotions. 

Volume  is  as  promotion  does.  It  must  be  consistent,  well- 
rounded,  built  not  so  much  on  new  products  as  on  new 


ideas.  Successful  promotions  can  be  centered  around  an  old 
product  in  need  of  a  new  idea. 

To  explore  all  the  possibilities  of  promotion,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  toiletries  is  essential.  As  a  fashion  de¬ 
partment  it  should  be  as  familiar  to  management  as  ready- 
to-wear.  That  means  the  detailed  knowledge  from  which 
the  best  promotions  are  evolved.  A  series  of  fragrance-in- 
the-home  promotions  can  originate  from  the  fact  that  toilet 
water  and  cologne  are  adaptable  for  home  use.  Campus 
promotions  can  be  spun  out  of  a  knowledge  of  what  scents 
are  right  for  a  football  game,  the  classroom,  a  formal  dance; 
travel  promotions  can  be  based  on  what’s  packable  and  re¬ 
freshing;  ready-to-wear  tie-ins,  on  an  understanding  of 
make-up  shades. 

Ideas  build  a  promotion,  but  its  success  depends  on  giving 
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ideas  a\vay.  The  idea  behind  all  promotion  is  to  put  the 
right  idea  in  the  customer’s  head  at  the  right  time. 

John  Q.  and  jane  Q.  Public  don’t  exist  as  such.  No 
mailing  pieces,  no  radio  commercials,  TV  spots,  no  car  cards 
will  reach  such  a  collective  myth.  An  appeal  to  the  public 
means  lost  dollars  to  the  store,  but  an  idea  planted  in  the 
mind  ot  an  individual,  whether  a  sweetheart  in  search  of  a 
holiday  gift  for  her  service  man,  the  business  girl  who 
wonders  what  scents  are  appropriate  for  an  office,  a  bride 
wanting  a  regular  trousseau  of  fragrances,  or  the  teen-ager 

I  who  worries  about  her  complexion,  moves  mountains  of 
merchandise. 

,\li-out  is  the  first  element  of  a  successful  promotion. 

\  store-wide  promotion  is  an  inside  organizational  job  with 
everyone  in  on  it,  everyone  working  for  its  success.  It  calls 
for  a  meeting  of  executives  and  department  heads;  an 
j  address  to  sales  jjersonnel;  close  work  with  the  fashion  co- 
!  ordinator.  For  a  brilliant  coordinating  job  she  must  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  abu’it  toiletries. 

Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  store  is  at  home  to  a  well- 
planned  promotion.  It  is  entitled  to  all  available  announce¬ 
ment  space  from  posters  and  cards  in  tea-rooms,  elevators, 
and  other  traffic  areas  to  spot  or  full  window  displays.  Pro¬ 
motions  involving  treatment  demonstrations  can  make  use 
of  counters,  booths,  the  store  auditorium.  If  it’s  a  fragrance 
promotion,  the  air  can  be  sprayed  with  perfume,  and  if  it’s 
a  floral  fragrance,  both  real  and  artificial  flowers  represent¬ 
ing  that  particular  scent  can  be  scattered  in  profusion.  They 
j  can  be  worn  by  the  selling  staff,  worked  into  displays,  tied  in 
with  dress  fashions. 

I  Salts  Promotion  Values 

Promotions  of  proven  sales  value  are  of  three  types: 
Educational,  Practical,  lllusional. 

Educational.  Some  promotions  cause  an  immediate  sales 
flurry;  others  build  slow,  sure  volume.  Educational  promo¬ 
tions  are  long-term  campaigns  toward  ultimate  profits. 

Individuals  educated  in  the  most  satisfying  use  of  toilet¬ 
ries  are  moved  up  from  occasional  to  daily  buying.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  educated  in  ways  to  enjoy  her  gift  toiletries  instead  of 
leaving  them  preciously  on  the  shelf  will  come  back. 

Educational  promotions  suggest:  How  to  be  lovelier:  How 
to  be  exquisitely  groomed;  How  to  be  in  fashion;  How'  to  live 
more  graciously;  How  to  choose:  How  to  use. 

Informative  campaigns  tell  of  new  uses  for  old  products; 
subtly  add  to  the  customer’s  knowledge  of  toiletries  so  that 
she  will  be  conversant  enough  with  them  to  overcome  the 
fear  that  keeps  her  away  from  a  department  that  might  show 
up  her  ignorance.  Once  she  has  been  educated  in  toiletries 
she  will  step  up  to  the  counter  with  confidence  and  purpose. 
Knowledge  is  a  real  buying  stiihulus. 

Practical.  Practical  promotions  are  predicated  on  the 
daily  use  of  toiletries— their  essentialness  rather  than  their 
preciousness.  Solid  price  promotions  that  are  not  so  super¬ 
market  that  they  make  exquisite  toiletries  seem  any  the  less 
choice,  help  to  fix  buying  habits. 

Check-list  promotions  are  practical  sales  getters,  as  are 
reminders  of  seasonal  needs.  Here  is  the  place  for  the  large 
economy  size  type  of  promotion;  apjieals  to  stcxrk  up  with 
enough  of  the  daily  items. 


Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer  gives  a  garden  note  to  Christmas 
gift-buying  time  with  Flower  Bonnet,  a  pink  satin  bonnet 
containing  the  floral  fragrance  of  her  new  Cologne  Stick 
and  Sweet  William  Perfume. 


Revlon  does  it  again  with  a  travel  kit  designed  to  go 
places  in  Christmas  sales.  It’s  all  set  for  ingenious  holiday 
display. 


Practical  suggestions  keep  the  cash  registers  ringing— 
packable  toiletries  for  travel,  tuck-away  desk  items,  purse 
sizes,  stick  colognes,  spray-on  deodorants,  sachet  tablets. 

lllusional.  Here’s  a  touchy  subject  since  so  many  promo¬ 
tions  have  floated  toiletries  in  the  clouds  of  illusion  where 
they  seem  out  of  this  world,  too  fabulous  to  be  a  part  of 
everyday  life,  attainable  only  as  a  gift  too  luxurious  to  open. 

Such  a  good  illusional  job  doesn’t  need  to  be  undone  so 
much  as  toned  down  and  jjointed  up— toned  down  in  lush¬ 
ness,  pointed  up  in  suggesting  that  illusion  of  beauty  can 
be  hers  every  day  and  all  day.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  her, 
nothing  as  important  as  her  loveliness. 

.\long  with  practical  and  educational  promotions,  the  il¬ 
lusional  type  is  the  accent  just  as  perfume  is  the  accent  to 
colognes  and  toilet  water,  surrounding  the  customer  with 
the  sense  that  rare  toiletries  are  essential  for  her. 

The  Christmas  Season 

The  Christmas  season  is  the  time  to  put  on  a  glittering 
holiday  gift  show  with  new  merchandise  and  packaging 
spot-lighted  as  the  newest  in  gifts.  This  Christmas,  it’s  the 
service  man’s  show— a  two-way  show  that  suggests  toiletries. 

Before  going  |}ell-mell  into  promotion  the  wise  merchan¬ 
diser  turns  to  a  steady  friend— research.  Facts  may  prove 
that  a  certain  promotion  lacks  buying  incentive,  that  all  it 
needs  is  a  slightly  different  slant  for  sales  success. 

Research  can  tell— What  windows  are  traffic  stoppers; 
What  ads  are  sure-fire. 

Research  analyzes— Buying  impulse;  Considered  purchase; 
The  lost  sale. 

Research  clarifies— Customer  psychology;  Buying  trends. 
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Dorothy  Gray  enliv¬ 
ens  Christmas  selling 
with  her  round  glass 
bottles  of  perfume 
and  her  Three 
Cheers  Lipstick 
Pouch — a  nifty  stock¬ 
ing  gift. 


Gimhel  Brothers’  new  toilet  goods  department  is  a  brilliant 


part  of  thetr  $2,500,000  store  modernization  program.  De¬ 
signed  by  Raymond  Loewy. 


Strategic  Display  Sets  Sales  ^^Highs 


rklSPLAY  as  a  selling  force  is  brought  out  in  such  eco¬ 
nomic  studies  as  the  Nielson  report: 

Display  increases  sales  41  per  cent; 

Non-display  decreases  sales  34  per  cent. 

These  figures  testify  to  the  power  of  display  alone  regard¬ 
less  of  its  caliber.  At  that  rate  exceptional  display  should 
send  sales  soaring. 

Successful  display  starts  with  a  sound  floor  plan,  and  a 
sound  floor  plan  comes  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
department  and  its  needs.  A  sales-getting  layout  must  be 
built  on  three  elements.  Toiletries  is  a— 

Traffic  Department; 

Impulse  Department; 

Special  Treatment  Department. 

As  a  traffic  department,  toiletries  needs  a  location  where 
traffic  will  flow,  but  not  right  on  past  to  nearby  escalators 
or  revolving  exit  door.  A  department  as  profitable  as  toilet¬ 
ries  should  never  find  itself  in  a  dead-end. 

Toiletries  is  chiefly  a  traffic  department  where  display 
invites  impulse  buying,  but  it  is  also  a  special  treatment 
department  where  enough  seclusion  is  needed  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  promise  of  beauty  in  special  powder  blends  and  treat¬ 
ment  lines.  Cosmetic  bars  can  be  set  up  with  stools  where 
the  customer  can  find  herself  out  of  traffic  for  the  precious 
beauty  moments  that  can  rocket  a  salescheck  from  a  dollar 
or  two  to  twenty  or  more. 

A  circular  counter  set  back  from  the  fast  sales  area  gives 
privacy  without  taking  up  too  much  space. 

Men’s  toiletries  need  to  be  in  the  traffic  zone  that  makes 
for  impulse  buying  yet  separate  enough  to  give  a  man  a 
tight  little  island  where  his  wishes  come  first.  His  section 
must  be  unmistakably  masculine  in  character. 

The  teen-ager’s  interest  in  cosmetic  rises  to  buying  pitch 
by  a  toiletries  bar  of  her  own,  while  a  kiddies’  corner 
attracts  countless  gift  seekers  and  youngsters  with  mama 


Now  that  holiday  gift  time  is  approaching,  a  service  man’s 
gift  center  can  be  a  profitable  part  of  the  Men’s  Toiletries 
.Section— a  place  where  he  can  have  a  confidential  talk  with 
an  expert  on  a  subject  as  important  as  the  right  Christmas 
gift  for  the  women  in  his  life  from  mother  to  best  girl. 

Important  to  floor  plan  is  adjacence  to  a  suitable  depart¬ 
ment.  Disastrously  enough,  toiletries  have  been  known  to 
have  the  food  department  for  a  neighbor,  perfumes  and  bath 
preparations  mixing  their  scents  with  bologna  and  baked 
goods.  A  glimpse  of  salami  beyond  a  toiletries  arch  is  a  bit 
disconcerting  to  the  most  determined  shopper. 

As  a  fashion  department,  toiletries  has  a  right  to  such 
stylish  neighbors  as  millinery,  handbags  and  small  leather 
goods  or  a  distinctive  stationery  department. 

Key  space  within  the  department  should  be  sensibly 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  sales  performance.  Some  lines  justify  | 
their  space  only  around  Christmas;  others  earn  a  strategic 
position  the  year  around.  Opinion  is  far  from  unanimous 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  family  of  lines  logically  belong  to¬ 
gether.  Only  the  individual  department  can  decide  what  is 
workable  for  its  own  space  requirements. 

Point  of  sales  display  is  conditioned  by  its  fixtures. 
Clumsy,  outmcxied  fixtures  have  no  place  in  a  department 
as  modern  as  toiletries.  Some  manufacturers  consider  fixtures 
so  basic  to  inviting  displays  that  they  have  made  specially 
designed  fixtures  available  for  rental  or  for  a  nominal  sum. 

In  a  reach  for  dramatic  display  it’s  easy  to  overlook  some¬ 
thing  as  irksome  as  the  plain  good-housekeeping  that  makes 
a  counter  glisten  with  as  many  facets  as  a  rare  jewel. 

Dust,  dirt,  even  soot  in  the  heavy  smoke  areas,  have  been 
known  to  cancel  out  the  best  of  displays,  while  shop-worn 
gocxis  have  put  many  a  shopper  out  of  a  buying  mood. 

Glass  is  the  base  magic  of  gocxl  toiletries  display  whether 
transparent  or  mirrored,  but  how  often  finger  marks  and 
smudges  obscure  its  radiance.  Usually  a  housekeeper,  her¬ 
self,  the  customer  confronted  with  so  much  as  a  hint  of  dirt 
or  disorder,  can’t  see  the  display  for  poor  housekeeping. 
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Any  impulse  to  buy  gets  thoroughly  side-tracked  in  a  train 
of  thought  that  certainly  doesn’t  point  sales-ward. 

Strategic  display  may  start  at  the  home  counter  but  it  can 
range  into  every  corner  of  a  great  store  from  fashion  depart¬ 
ments  to  home  appliances.  Toiletries  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  store  as  they  are  of  daily  living.  Even  the  refrigerator 
has  l)een  used  for  a  display  that  benefited  both  toiletries  and 
refrigerators  with  attention-getting  idea,  “Keep  your  toiletry 
essentials  on  ice.” 

Gift  Ideas  and  Tie-Ins 

Hand  lotions  belong  to  kitchen  set-ups,  and  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  fragrance  in  the  home,  toilet  water,  colognes  and 
sachets  can  be  associated  with  home  furnishings  and  closet 
accessories.  Bridal  displays  take  on  more  significance  with 
toiletries  displayed  as  bridesmaid  gifts. 

.Men’s  toiletries  are  a  natural  displayed  in  men’s  wear  and 
sporting  goods  departments.  Teen-agers  like  to  see  toiletry 
ideas  at  a  glance  in  their  own  department,  and  gift  ideas 
for  kiddies  are  novel  toys  in  themselves  for  display  in  toy 
departments  as  well  as  children’s  wear  sections. 

An  understanding  between  departments  assures  the  fre¬ 
quent  tie-ins  that  let  toiletries  serve  as  the  unifying  theme 
throughout  the  store.  Given  enough  authority,  a  fashion  co¬ 
ordinator  with  the  stature  for  the  job  can  help  to  work  out 
integrated  display  from  window  to  store-wide  departments. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  more  window  displays  for  the 
department,  the  best  persuader  is  a  traffic-stopping  idea, 
or  better,  a  series  of  ideas  that  actually  create  traffic. 

When  an  entire  window  is  out  of  the  question  clever 
tie-ins  can  make  the  customer  think  of  toiletries  in  relation 
to  everything  from  home-furnishings  to  lingerie.  Teen¬ 
age  windows,  bridal  windows,  men’s  wear  windows,  they 
all  benefit  by  association  with  toiletries  as  does  the  store  as 
a  whole  by  presenting  an  integrated  picture. 

Toiletries  is  in  itself  a  fashion  department.  It  belongs 
with  every  phase  of  ready-to-wear  fashion.  The  two  are 
inseparable.  Many  a  time  this  two-some  is  responsible  for 
launching  a  fashion  idea  successfully.  The  tie-in  of  makeup 
shades  and  ready-to-wear  continues  its  sales  success. 

Toiletries  are  as  much  a  part  of  a  fashion  window  as  the 
mannequins,  themselves.  Ready-to-wear  windows  gain  in 
significance  by  association  with  fashion  in  toiletries,  and  a 


fashion  figure  adds  authenticity  to  a  toiletries  display. 

It’s  all  very  well  to  be  lavish  with  display,  but  who  can 
afford  to  hang  the  expense?  Nor  is  there  any  need  since 
expense  is  negligible  compared  to  the  creative  idea  that 
animates  the  display.  As  far  as  display  is  concerned,  a  dash 
of  ingenuity  is  worth  more  than  dollars. 

Getting  in  on  the  ads  is  another  economy.  They’re  ready 
made  for  display  whether  national,  institutional  or  depart¬ 
mental.  Display  is  the  ad  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Manufacturers  furnish  cards  featuring  their  national  ads, 
and  any  likely  ad  can  be  clipped  and  mounted  for  use  as 
the  focal  point  of  a  display. 

Display  has  as  many  facets  as  a  diamond.  It’s  seasonal 
and  it’s  special,  year  round  and  momentary.  Special  displays 
Hash  their  app>eal  to  men  in  life-with-father  scenes:  to  young¬ 
sters  with  their  own  toiletries  zoo;  to  teen-agers  with  a 
cosmetic  bar  that  brings  their  ego  to  the  fore.  Seasonal 
displays  sparkle  around  the  calendar  in  a  wealth  of  motifs 
all  the  way  from  ski  slopes  and  beach  sands  to  gala  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  makeup. 

During  Slow  Months 

In  the  gay  seasonal  round,  day-in,  day-out  display  is 
sometimes  slighted.  Take  a  slow  month  like  January— that’s 
the  time  to  step  up  display,  to  introduce  the  subtle  suggest¬ 
ions  on  how  to  use  Christmas  gifts  to  advantage;  otherwise 
they  may  stay  on  the  shelf  as  too  remote  for  daily  existence. 

Sketches  and  cut-outs  can  set  toiletries  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  daily  use— dressing  tables,  office  desks,  class-room 
scenes,  tub  and  shower.  New  uses  for  old  products  can  form 
any  number  of  attention-getting  displays. 

Just  because  display  derives  from  stage  art,  it’s  not  all 
glamour.  The  bewildered  customer  likes  to  get  her  bearing 
in  the  toiletries  department,  particularly  when  it  combines 
drugs.  In  departments  that  consider  well-marked  sections 
a  part  of  display,  clearly  lighted,  fluid  signs  are  frequently 
used  to  attract  the  customer  to  her  favorite  line. 

With  glass  and  light  cooperating,  all  manner  of  effects 
are  possible.  Many  a  dazzling  display  is  done  with  mirrors. 
Limited  space  need  never  limit  the  show,  as  toiletries  dis¬ 
play  lends  itself  to  delightful  miniatures.  Clever  ideas  tuck 
themselves  away  in  shadow  boxes,  ledges,  niches,  corners  of 
windows  and  other  such  spots. 


At  Charles  of  the  Ritz 
Bar  at  B.  Altman  &  Co. 
customers  discuss  their 
beauty  problems 
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Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  has  a  fine  mastery  of  fashion  and  toiletries  tie-ins 
in  such  arresting  displays  as  this. 


Coty  cooperates  ivith  the  store  in  volume  building 
promotions  that  get  attention. 


Advertising  Writes  Sales 


REAT  advertising  is  simple.  It  drives  to  the  heart  of 
the  question,  "What  will  it  do  for  me?”  In  Toiletries 
an  ad  compels  a  woman  to  buy  only  if  it  answers  such 
questions  as: 


How  can  I  improve  my  looks? 

How  can  I  be  better  groomed? 

How  can  I  be  more  alluring? 

How  can  I  be  a  woman  of  fashion? 
How  can  I  be  the  center  of  attention? 


In  brief,  it’s  the  competitive  question— 


How  can  I  be  the  fairest  one  of  all? 


The  country’s  foremost  advertising  minds  have  worked 
out  national  campaigns  based  on  these  questions,  but  only 
the  local  merchandiser  knows  the  quirks  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  After  national  advertising  has  had  its  powerful  say, 
it’s  up  to  the  store  advertising  men  to  slant  ads  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  minds  they  know  best. 

Whatever  the  individual  items  advertised,  all  ads  should 
make  the  reader  conscious  that  the  store  is  the  toiletries 
center  of  the  city. 

Advertising  can  follow  every  psychological  rule  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  still  not  be  worth  its  cost  if  the  products  advertised 
account  for  only  a  brief  sales  flurry.  Ads  that  play  up  fly- 
by-night  gadgets  or  come-and-go  items  may  step  up  store 
traffic  for  a  few  hours,  but  it’s  consistent  advertising  of  the 
steady  lines  that  assures  repeat  business. 

News  makes  up  the  editorial  content  of  a  newspaper,  but 
not  necessarily  of  the  ad.  An  advertiser  who  waits  for  new 
products  may  be  missing  products  that  the  right  ad  can 
move  off  the  shelf  at  a  rewarding  rate. 

How  to  stay  within  the  advertising  budget  is  solved  by 
some  toiletries  departments  with  the  repetitive  effect  of 
small  ads  run  day  in  and  day  out.  Others  roll  their  daily 
ads  into  an  occasional  spectacular  spread. 


For  such  a  money-maker  as  Toiletries,  the  budget  should 
allow  for  both  the  big  splash  and  the  daily  reminder  that 
draws  traffic  not  only  to  the  department  but  to  the  store. 

Hit  or  miss  advertising  is  not  worth  an  expanding  budget. 
It’s  not  the  individual  ad  that  counts,  but  sustained  adver¬ 
tising  over  a  long  period  with  a  definite  message.  Any 
thought  repeated  long  and  often  is  bound  to  take  hold. 
To  give  advertising  the  advanced  planning  it  requires,  the 
department  has  a  right  to  expect  a  predetermined  allocation 
of  space  from  the  advertising  manager,  the  least  that  can 
be  relied  on,  with  more  space  available  for  ideas  that 
justify  it. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  considered  so  vital  to  sales  that 
some  manufacturers  are  putting  a  considerable  proportion 
of  their  advertising  dollars  into  it.  Newspaper  advertising 
that  gets  under  the  readership  umbrella  over  a  wide  enough 
area  draws  customers  from  miles  around  to  a  department 
that  makes  itself  known  as  the  toiletries  center. 

Important  as  it  is,  newspaper  advertising  is  only  one 
approach.  The  media  must  have  the  scope  to  reach  potential 
customers  w'herever  they  are— on  a  bus,  through  car.  cards: 
at  home,  through  radio  and  TV  spots;  at  town  events, 
through  programs  and  school  magazines.  Where  the  news¬ 
paper  leaves  off,  letters,  telephone  reminders,  brochures,  and 
statement  enclosures  begin. 

If  the  attitude  is,  “The  manufacturer  pays,  it’s  his  show," 
local  advertising  is  apt  to  be  so  disjointed  and  ill-considered 
that  it’s  the  store  that  pays  in  tired  volume. 

Just  because  the  manufacturer  often  stands  a  percentage 
of  local  advertising  expense  is  no  reason  to  scatter  ads  here, 
there  and  everywhere  with  no  thought-out  plan  or  theme. 

Manufacturers’  cuts  and  mats  are  all  to  the  good  as  long 
as  they  are  used  wisely.  As  a  hodge-podge  of  one-timers 
they  have  no  effectiveness.  They  are  intended  only  as  a 
starter.  It  takes  the  store’s  follow  through  to  make  them  take 
sales  effect. 
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Profit  and  Stock  Controls 


Suppose  someone  of  the  rain-maker  type  promised  the 
toiletries  department  a  rain  of  profits  if  it  would  use  a 
certain  magic  code.  Management  would  be  likely  to  regard 
the  suggestion  as  so  much  htKus-|XKus,  yet  such  a  profit¬ 
making  ccxle  does  exist  in  a  sound  stock  control  system. 

In  the  ilay-in,  day-out  rush  of  the  department,  often  an 
adequate  system  is  never  arrived  at,  or  if  once  set  up,  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  haphazard  affair  lacking  both  con¬ 
trol  and  system. 

Stock  control  in  toiletries  with  its  variety  of  lines,  is  no 
simple  matter,  but  the  results  are  simple.  An  indifferent 
system  means  out  of  stock,  and  out  of  stock  means  out  a  sale. 
Customers  bedeviled  by  inadequate  stock  are  lost  not  only 
to  the  department  but  often  to  the  store. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  one  out  of  every  three  retail 
customers  leaves  without  buying.  Why?  Mostly  because  of 
inadequate  stock.  More  guess  work  than  stcKk  work  is 
suggested  by  a  Neilson  survey  of  forty-five  national  adver¬ 
tised  brands.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  stores  surveyed  were 
regularly  out  of  stock  on  one  of  the  brands  on  an  average 
day.  The  retailer  loses  from  47  jier  cent  to  70  j>er  cent  of 
the  customers  for  the  brand  out  of  stock  which  means  vol¬ 
ume  on  these  advertised  brands  is  lost  at  the  rate  of  three 
to  five  per  cent  a  year. 

With  Christmas  at  hand,  any  slipshod  stock  control  will 
show  up  in  short  stocks,  last  minute  orders,  and  the  frenzied 
calls  for  more  gift  packages  that  upset  a  lot  of  intricate 
manufacturing  operations,  up  transportation  costs  for  the 
store,  and  frequently  end  in  the  manufacturer  saying,  “Too 
late,”  and  the  customer  being  told  “Sorry.”  \  customer  let 
down  at  Christmas  time  is  permanently  lost  as  a  rule,  and 
the  store  is  sorrier. 

Once  a  sound  system  is, set  up,  its  profit  yield  is  worth 
precise  paper  work.  Each  major  line  needs  its  accurately 
kept  stock  control  book  as  a  guard  against  reaching  danger¬ 
ous  minimums.  Most  manufacturers  of  leading  lines  supply 


such  1  book,  time-tested  and  workable,  to  speed  up  profits. 

When  it  comes  to  keeping  sttx:k  control  records,  here’s 
a  success  rule  of  three:  Set  Up;  Keep  Up;  Analyze. 

Management  is  making  a  wise  allcKation  of  time  when  it 
sits  down  with  the  buyer  and  goes  over  the  stCKk  sheets, 
breaking  down  the  figures,  reading  what  they  have  to  say. 
Those  well-kept  records  are  a  blue-print  to  higher  volume. 
To  say  “No  time,”  is  like  saying  “No  time  for  success.” 

MOR  figures  on  toiletries  suggest  a  need  to  give  more 
thinking  to  inventory.  In  department  stores  wtih  annual 
sales  over  a  million,  inventory  data  is  as  follows: 


1949  Average  Inventory . 96%  of  1948 

1948  Average  Inventory . 94%  of  1947 

1949  Stock  Shortage  (%  of  sales)  1.7 

1948  Stock  Shortage  (%  of  sales)  1.7 

Sales  %  of  1948  99 

Sales  %  of  1947  . 99 


These  figures  indicate  that  the  sales  might  have  been  100 
per  cent  of  the  previous  year  rather  than  99  per  cent  if  the 
inventory  had  remained  the  same  as  that  of  1948. 

Stock  control  is  far  more  than  well-kept  books.  It  takes 
vision.  A  far-sighted  merchandiser  does  more  than  read  the 
figures  for  the  minimums  that  call  for  a  speedy  reorder. 

Instead  of  giving  his  stock  books  a  backward  glance,  he 
controls  what  will  be  written  there  with  a  look  ahead  to 
new  promotions.  He  turns  slow  movers  into  sellers,  sees  the 
possibilities  in  a  new  product,  gives  it  the  push  it  needs  for 
success.  He  relies  on  his  own  judgment,  uses  his  ingenuity, 
believes  in  his  hunches. 

No  one  can  tell  him  what  to  order,  no  stock  sheet  can 
turn  him  into  a  cautious  Caspar,  ordering  a  few  items  at 
a  time,  and  then  a  few  more,  on  the  passive  basis  of  how 
well  they  are  selling  themselves  without  that  aggressive  push. 
He’s  a  real  merchandiser  in  control  of  the  profits. 
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All  too  often  budgets  control  management  more  than 
management  controls  budgets.  In  a  live  department  like 
toiletries,  profits  beyond  measure  are  lost  when  the  budget 
is  inflexible,  an  arbitrary  sum  rigidly  set  with  no  regard  for 
the  accelerated  sales  that  come  of  brilliant  promotions,  the 
new  demands  brought  about  by  new  fashions  and  new  ideas 
in  a  swift-moving  business. 

When  a  certain  department  overbuys  in  a  store  with  an 
over-all  budget,  the  other  departments  are  automatically 
issued  a  no-buying  order  regardless  of  their  sales  potential. 
Even  when  toiletries  has  its  own  budget,  the  buyer  some¬ 
times  sights  profits  ahead  only  to  find  that  the  allotted  sum 
is  sp>ent.  Some  merchandisers  believe  that  the  toiletries  de¬ 
partment  is  too  complex  for  one  budget.  Each  leading  line 
in  the  department  can  well  be  studied  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  business. 

Drugs  and  toiletries  certainly  need  separate  figures.  Many 
stores  allocate  separate  budgets  for  leading  lines,  the  pillars 
of  the  department.  It’s  a  budget  based  on  performance,  but 
open  enough  to  permit  new  profits. 

If  buyer  and  management  would  work  more  closely  to¬ 
gether,  breaking  down  toiletries  figures  and  looking  ahead 
to  new  figures  that  could  be  reached  with  aggressive  promo¬ 
tion*  -a  budget  plan  could  be  worked  out  that  would  let  a 
fa>(iion  department  like  toiletries  realize  full  sales  p>otential. 

A  model  stock  plan  that  is  fool-proof  is  more  dream  than 
ileality.  Thinking  differs  on  what  elements  make  up  the 


$.  Kann’s,  Washington  lets  national  advertising  work  in 
this  Wrisley  display. 


A  fme  gift  item — a  light-as-air  travel  kit — by  Jacqueline 
Cochran. 


best  model  stock  plan.  It’s  a  regular,  ‘‘To  be  or  not  to  be”- 
Some  merchandisers  believe  that  it  is  better  to  cut  lino 
than  items,  both  to  further  related  selling  that  is  a  natural 
for  toiletries,  and  to  avoid  the  immediately  lost  sale  and 
permanently  lost  customer  that  comes  of  being  unable  to 
ensemble  her  favorite  beauty  aids.  Other  merchandisers  feel 
that  only  the  best  sellers  of  a  line  need  be  stocked.  Obvious- 
ly  with  150  or  more  numbers  in  a  leading  line,  a  buyer  can’t 
run  adequate  stocks  on  all  lines. 

Common  sense  plus  selective  judgment  helps  many  a 
buyer  through  this  maze.  If  he  is  to  have  a  department  of 
any  importance  he  must  stock  a  variety  of  lines,  but  if  he 
becomes  too  expansive  he  bumps  into  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  in  the  form  of  too  many  lines  to  let  him  do  a  good 
job  on  any  of  them.  Twenty-five  lines  can  be  considered  the 
average  carried  by  toiletries  departments  throughout  the 
nation  with  the  big  volume  stores  carrying  as  high  as  sixty 
to  sixty-five  lines. 

Model  stock  is  frequently  judged  over  too  short  a  period 
of  time.  Two  or  three  months  are  not  very  informative: 
twelve  months  would  be  more  conclusive,  or  even  two  or 
three  years  in  order  to  chart  seasons  and  fashion  trends.  In 
this  way,  gullies  and  peaks  are  evened  up  and  a  sure  knowl¬ 
edge  of  p>otentials  is  gained. 

Thinking  goes  two  ways  on  the  advisable  number  of 
stock  turns- for  the  toiletries  department.  Some  merchandis¬ 
ers  consider  a  high  number  of  stock  turns  synonymous  with 
a  high  rate  of  profits.  Others  look  deeper  than  the  surface 
of  stock  turns  to  the  steady  volume  that  builds  with  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  in  ample  merchandise.  They  would  rather 
have  their  stock-turn  slower  and  their  leading  lines  note 
complete.  Too  fast  a  turnover  usually  means  a  customer 
brush-off. 

Maximum  Potential  Volume 

As  one  authority  puts  it;  “Many  retailers  have  the  idea 
that  good  turnover  equals  profit,  and  good  turnover  is 
judged  to  be  a  mystical  figure  (in  the  toiletries  department 
four  times  annually).  There  is  no  toiletries  department 
which  can  stock  adequately  any  great  assortment  of  lines  and 
turn  its  stock  four  times  yearly,  and  achieve  its  maximum 
potential  volume.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  turn 
stock  eight  times  a  year  if  volume  requisites  were  completely 
lost  sight  of. 

“In  other  words,  the  store  would  sell  exactly  what  it  has 
on  hand  and  would  allow  customers  to  walk  out  if  it  did  not 
have  on  hand  the  goods  the  customers  wanted.  On  this  basis 
the  turnover  could  approximate  any  figure  desired,  but  the 
volume  would  go  down.  .\t  the  present  time  each  store  is 
striving  to  sell  four  times  annually  and  is  getting  this  figure, 
but  it  is  doing  so  at  the  cost  of  additional  volume,  which  is 
quickly  being  grabbed  up  by  chains,  drug  and  grocery. 

MOR  figures  set  the  average  number  of  stock  turns  for 
toiletries  in  department  stores  with  annual  sales  over  a 


million  as  follows: 

1949— Number  of  Stock  Turns  3.6 

1948— Number  of  Stock  Turns  3.3 


Whatever  figures  are  arrived  at,  the  cost  of  an  artificially 
fixed  stock  tunrover  is  volume  which  can  be  achieved  only 
by  balanced  stocks. 
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Let's  Argue 

Continued  from  page  13) 


This  question,  with  just  as  much 
justification,  could  have  been  phrased 
as  follows:— “How  much  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  profits  is  being  diverted  to 
wages*”,  or  “rent”,  or  “advertising’, 
or,  most  germane  of  all,  “taxes”. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  natural,  when 
the  sledding  is  hard  and  profits  are 
slim,  for  any  man  in  business  to  look 
wistfully  at  any  item  of  expense  and 
think  how  much  better  off  he  would 
be  if  he  could  eliminate  that  particu¬ 
lar  element  of  cost.  Usually,  how'ever, 
he  is  intelligent  enough  to  recognize 
he  cannot  escajie  paying  wages,  rents, 
taxes,  etc.,  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  he  feels  considerable  assurance 
concerning  his  ability  to  reduce,  or 
abolish,  the  discount. 

Actually,  so  long  as  buyers  are  con¬ 
tent  with  the  established  discount  ol 
the  industry,  and  do  not  insist  upon 
more,  the  manufacturer  has  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  list  the  discount  among 
his  other  expense  items,  and  to  base 
his  price  upon  a  cost  structure  which 
includes  the  discount.  That  being  the 
case,  he  has  not  been  “giving’.’  his  cus¬ 
tomers  anything  but  has  merely  been 
returning  to  them  something  which, 
by  mutual  agreement,  they  have  paid 
I  him  in  addition  to  what  should  have 
been  the  price.  If  the  manufacturer 
can  show  he  has  not  included  the  dis¬ 
count  among  his  other  expenses,  then 
he  has  been  neglectful  of  his  own 


Architects:  Holobird  &  Root  &  Burgee 


At  the  beautiful  new  Wieboldt’s 


store  in  Evanston,  III.,  six 
International-Van  Kannel 
revolving  doors  efficiently  control 
the  large  volume  of 
traffic  to  make  shopping 
comfortable  and  convenient. 
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The  sleek,  graceful 
lines  of  the  revolving  doors 
blend  perfectly  with  the 
futuristic  decor  of  this 
handsome  building. 
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IN  CANADA  —  Inlurnotionol-Van  Kannel  revolving  doors  are  availablo 
through  Eastern  Steel  Products,  Ltd.,  in  Toronto  and  Montreal. 


EVANSVILLE  7,  IND. 


1809  EDGAR  STREET 


COOLING-AND-HEATING  SYSTEM 


How  a  small  department  store  can  economically  install  a  central  heating 
and  air  conditioning  system  is  demonstrated  at  a  newly  remodeled  shop  operated 
by  Aldens,  Inc.,  in  Elmwood  Park,  111.  This  is  one  of  the  first  times  a  direct-fired 
warm  air  heater  has  been  used  in  combination  with  a  central  air  conditioning 
system.  The  same  ductwork  is  used  the  year  around  for  both  functions. 

Although  the  remodeled  one-story  building  of  .Alden’s  has  approximately  10,000 
feet  of  floor  space,  t)nly  one  gas-fired  “Counterflo”  space  heater,  a  development 
of  Dravo  Corpmration,  Pittsbui^h,  was  required.  The  heater  is  located  in  the 
basement  and  takes  up  little  space.  Fresh  air  is  drawn  from  the  outside  through 
a  louvered  wall  opening.  This  air  is  led  through  a  16-by-60  inch  duct  to  an  air 
mixing  chamber  where  it  is  blended  with  air  being  recirculated  from  the  store. 

The  mixture  of  fresh  and  recirculated  air  is  drawn  through  a  set  of  eight 
20-by-25-by-2-inch  filters  and  two  dust  eliminator  water  coils  by  a  motor-p«)wered 
blower  that  handles  8800  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  additional  volume 
of  air  required  in  the  summer  travels  from  the  air  chamber  into  the  supply  main 
through  a  14-by-41  inch  duct  that  by-passes  the  heater. 

During  the  winter  operating  cycle  of  the  system,  the  mixture  of  fresh  and 
recirculated  filtered  air  enters  the  base  of  the  heater  and  is  pre-warmed  by  passing 
over  banks  of  flue  gas  tubes  containing  swirlers  that  whirl  the  exhaust  gases 
en  route  to  the  vent  stack.  Then  the  air  sweeps  the  heater’s  stainless  steel  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  and  passes  through  a  20-by-60  inch  plenum  chamber  on  top  of 
the  heater  housing  into  the  main  supply  duct. 

For  summer  air  conditioning,  the  air  flow  and  distribution  pattern  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  in  the  winter.  The  heater’s  gas  burner  is  turned  off  and  the 
cooling  coils  are  put  in  operation.  Cold  water  for  the  cmtling  coils  is  supplied 
by  a  compressor<ondensor  unit. 

The  main  supply  duct,  20-by-60  inches  in  size,  rises  to  the  space  between 
the  roof  and  a  false  ceiling  of  the  st«)re,  14  feet  above  the  fl(M)r.  From  there  one 
16-by-18  inch  branch  duct  concealed  in  the  false  ceiling  carries  air  to  16 
diffusers,  each  of  which  supplies  an  individual  fitting  nxmi.  Size  of  the  main 
duct  is  reduced  to  20-by-48  inches  where  the  branch  is  taken  off.  The  main 
then  supplies  the  large  area  of  the  store  through  three  16-inch  diameter  ceiling 
diffusers  and  five  other  smaller  outlets. 


The  gas- fired  space 
heater  is  located  in 
the  basement.  In 
summer  the  heater's 
gas  burner  is  turned 
off  and  the  cooling 
coils  are  put  in  op¬ 
eration. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC. 

REOUIREU  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3.  1933,  AND  JULY 
2,  1946.  OF  STORES;  published  monthly;  at 
New  York.  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1950. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Helen  K.  Mulhem,  who,  having  been  duly  swora 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she 
is  the  Editor  of  STORES,  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily,  weekly,  semiweeUly  or  triweekly 
newspaper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap¬ 
tion.  required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and  July 
2,  1946  (section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions),  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are : 


Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  100  W.  31st  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.; 
Editor.  Helen  K.  Mulhern,  100  W.  31st  St., 
New  S'ork  1,  N.  Y. 


2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of'  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  aid 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West 
3Ist  Street,  New  V’ork  1,  N.  Y.  (A  non-profit 
organization.)  Charles  G.  Nichols,  President, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association;  J. 
Gordon  Dakins,  General  Manager  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  ndt  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  alto, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
tiuitec  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  at 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  bold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
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HELEN  K.  MULHERN, 
Editor,  Stosu, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associatieo. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th 
Jay  of  September,  1950. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn,  Notary  Public.  Com¬ 
mission  expires  March  30,  1952. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 
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wouki  be  experienced. 

No  overall  numerical  appraisal  is 
avaiktble  on  the  number  of  employees 
lost  to  defense  industries,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  report  it  has  already  been 
heavy  and  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Twenty-three  stores  in  or  near  de¬ 
fense  areas  report  that  they  are  losing 
both  men  and  women  to  industrial 
plants.  Five  others  report  the  loss 
mainly  of  women  and  another  five 
stores  are  losing  mainly  men.  The  re¬ 
maining  stores  report  no  serious  loss 
of  employees  to  defense  industries  up 
to  the  present  time. 

While  stores  generally  recognize  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  defense 
plants  on  wages  and  overtime  earn¬ 
ings,  many  are  planning  to  make  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  hold  as  many  of 
their  gootl  employees  as  possible.  In 
the  last  war  with  its  all  out  effort, 
retailers  did  not  feel  it  was  patriotic 
to  try  to  restrain  their  employees  from 
going  into  defense  work.  But  until 
such  an  all  out  condition  arises  again, 
some  retailers  are  trying  to  anticipate 
employee  resignations  and  are  stress¬ 
ing  the  advantages  to  the  employee  of 
staying  on  his  or  her  job,  emphasizing 
continuity  of  employment,  annual 
wages,  more  liberal  vacation  policies, 
health  and  {tension  programs,  dis¬ 
counts  and  other  benehts. 


i  Christmas  Planning 

Related  to  manpower  problems  is 
the  question  of  special  Christmas  plan- 
fling,  which  was  also  covered  in  the 
,  survey,  particularly  as  applied  to  the 
;  opening  of  Christmas  promotions  and 
t  number  of  special  night  openings. 

!  The  great  majority  of  stores  answer¬ 
ing  this  question— .^8  out  of  4.5— plan 
,  to  kick  off  their  Christmas  drive  the 
same  time  this  year  as  last.  Eleven 
stores  plan  to  open  earlier  by  any- 
=  where  from  two  to  20  days.  Four  will 
!  open  later  than  last  year.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  recap  of  opening  dates: 

Before  October  28  7  stores 

,  Week  Beginning  Oct.  30  7  stores 

!  Week  Beginning  Nov.  6 

1  Week  Beginning  Nov.  13 

Week  Beginning  Nov.  20 
(16  of  these  open  Nov.  24) 

Feeling  of  many  stores  is  that  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  will  again  be  concen- 


1 0  stores 

1 1  stores 
20  stores 


TIME  $AVER$ 

83-99  Walnut  St  •  Montclair,  N. 


So  Clmtlor  —  So  Tragic  Smsrti 
with  Time  Smrert’ 

••m  SPEED"  Rati  Systems/ 


Time  Savers’  **Hl-SPEED"  Pre-Engineered  Rail  Fittings,  designed  for  harassed 
Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy  to  construct  your  own  overhead  network  for 
handling  hangered  garments.  *‘HI‘SPEED"  joins  ordinary  pip«  without 

welding — threading — tapping  or  machining,  transforming  your  Receiving  and 
Marking  Room  into  a  neat,  efficient  operation  .  .  .  permits  hangered  garments 
to  be  routed,  sorted  and  ticketed  spe^ily;  saving  manpower  .  .  .  decreasing 
:>uiling  and  crushing. 

Submit  a  rough  sketch,  to  scale,  of  your  Receiving  Room,  indicating 
the  steps  thru  which  your  garments  are  processed.  Our  Engineering 
Dept,  will  estimate  the  cost  of  fittings  required  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  .  .  .  without  obligation. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS/  Write  todsy  tor  ottr  neisi,  instrucliee 
\  a  "Hl-SPEED"  Catalog  with  cosssplete  iUssstrations  of  fitlimgt. 


STANDARDIZED  STDCK  FIXTURES 
CUSTDM  INSTALLATIONS 


Let  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  Elast  do  your  next 
remodeling  job  or  order  your 
individual  fixture  units  from  us. 
In  either  case  you  will  be  making 
an  investment  that  brings  immense 
satisfaction.  Time  proves  the 
superiority  of  S  &  M  products  in 
lasting  beauty,  longer  life  and 
resulting  economy. 

Write  for  Catalot— Visit  our  SbowtoonK 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
'EDgewater  4-5112 


three  to  10;  and  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
from  none  to  six. 

As  to  curtailing  sf>ecial  op>enings, 
one  or  more  stores  which  prev'jusly 

had  them  will  discontinue  them  en-  or  other  relatives, 
tirely  this  year  in  the  following  cities: 

Cincinnati,  Akron,  Rochester  and 
Youngstown.  Stores  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  Austin  and  Fort  Worth  also 
report  no  special  night  openings 
planned. 

Military  Benefits 

In  addition  to  asking  stores  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  number  of  employees  be-  policies  of  insurance 
ing  lost  to  the  Armed  Forces,  we  re¬ 
quested  information  on  the  benefit 
policies  extended  to  such  employees. 

Fifty-two  stores  have  formalized 
their  policies  with  respect  to  benefits 
granted  to  those  entering  the  service.  ever, 

Eigiit  stores  have  not  as  yet  formulat¬ 
ed  an  overall  policy. 

Regardless  of  formalized  or  non- 
formalized  policy,  28  stores  give  termi¬ 
nal  leave  pay  to  individuals  entering 
the  service.  Twenty-five  stores  do  not 
give  terminal  pay  but  usually  provide 
other  benefits,  such  as  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  discount  privileges  and  ac¬ 
crued  vacation  pay. 

An  analysis  of  terminal  pay  given,  as 
based  upon  length  of  store  service, 
shows  considerable  variation  between 
stores.  The  prevailing  practice  numer¬ 
ically  seems  to  be  to  give  one  week’s  pay 
for  store  service  from  three  months  up 
to  one  year  and  two  weeks’  pay  for 
service  in  excess  of  one  year.  In  this 
latter  category,  five  stores  give  three 
weeks’  pay  based  upon  store  service 
ranging  anywhere  from  nine  months 
to  five  years  and  four  stores  give  as 
much  as  four  weeks’  terminal  pay,  ri 

usually  for  store  service  of  four  years  ent,  ; 
or  more. 

Some  flat  across-the-board  payments,  Th 

regardless  of  the  length  of  service,  are  ent  n 
as  follows:  three  stores  give  one  week’s  ment 
salary  to  any  employee  leaving;  six  In  a 
stores  give  across-the-board  pay  of  two  is  di: 
weeks’  regardless  of  service;  and  four  It  d< 
additional  stores  give  four  weeks’  sal-  maiq 
ary  regardless  of  length  of  service.  gress 

With  respect  to  employee  discounts,  plan 
46  stores  have  continued  discount  W^ 

privileges  to  employees  entering  the  this  : 
service  while  ten  have  not.  Four  other  ary  s 
stores  have  no  policy  on  this  as  yet.  ence 
Of  the  46  stores  continuing  discount  as  a 
privileges  to  the  employee,  41  also  ex-  East< 


trated  in  the  last  three  or  four  weeks 
but,  as  indicated  by  the  above  figures, 
some  stores  hope  to  entice  customers 
to  shop  earlier. 

Polled  on  how  many  special  Christ¬ 
mas  night  openings  (in  addition  to  a 
regular  night  open  schedule,  if  any) 
stores  will  observe  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last,  30  stores  plan  to  be  open 
the  same  number;  1 1  stores  will  be 
open  more  evenings;  and  seven  stores 
will  op>en  less  frequently,  including 
some  abandoning  any  special  night 
schedule. 

Analysis  shows  the  following: 

Special 

Night  Openings  No.  of  Stores 

None  11 

1  to  3  4 


tend  this  privilege  to  dejiendents  of  ,i 
the  employee,  while  14  do  not.  Most-i  ‘ 
ly,  the  dependents  are  confined  to  wiftf 
or  children  or  both  and  not  to  pai  en^ 
.\nother  five  storeti 
have  not  as  yet  determined  their  dij-t, 
count  (xtlicies  for  dependents. 

Policy  decisions  concerning  otherlf 
benefits,  such  as  group  health,  giou|i^ 
life  insurance,  pension  plans,  and  ton-- 
tinuation  of  profit  sharing  benefits  are- 
considerably  mixed  and  no  clear  pat-- 
tern  prevails.  The  group  life  insur-] 
ance  situation  is  complicated  by  the  l 
companies  thenK| 
selves  in  regard  to  continuing  coveragH'*’ 
during  military  service.  Most  storeti 
generally  encourage  those  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  to  take  advantage  of  the^ 
National  Service  Life  Insurance.  Hot»» 
in  a  few  cases,  stores  are  (overin||| 
such  employees  on  their  present  storcf 
policies  up  to  60  or  90  days. 

On  group  health,  many  stores  ait"- 
encouraging  the  families  of  those  envi 
ployees  leaving  to  make  their  own  ar¬ 
rangements  to  continue  the  coveragti 
directly  with  the  Blue  Cross  hospitaliz¬ 
ation  organization. 

Sufficient  information  was  not  ob¬ 
tained  on  formalized  pension  or  profit; 
sharing  programs  to  permit  analysis. 

As  an  overall  observation,  it  seeiMi 
that  a  good  number  of  stores  have  noti 
as  yet  given  full  consideration  to  the 
policy  of  paying  terminal  leave  or  ex¬ 
tending  their  benefits  to  the  veteran^ 
generally,  because  of  the  small  number’ 
of  individuals  involved  to  date.  Very^ 
definitely,  many  stores  that  continued 
to  make  up  the  difference  between; 


5  or  6  . 

7  or  8  . 

9  or  10 
II  or  12 
More  than  12 


Total  51 

While  the  above  figures  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  reflect  extra  or  special  open¬ 
ings  over  and  above  regular  opening 
schedules,  some  stores  in  reporting  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  counted  regular  open¬ 
ings  in  their  total. 

One  or  more  stores  that  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  openings  are  to  be 
found  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Portland,  Cleveland,  Denver, 
Seattle  and  Chicago.  In  six  instances, 
only  one  extra  opening  is  being  added. 

One  or  more  stores  in  Boston  are 
going  from  seven  to  12:  in  Denver 
from  seven  to  1 1 ;  in  Cleveland  from 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 
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